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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS* 


Mason WADE 


Middlesex College 
University of Western Ontario 


Quand la Société Historique du Canada fait un pèlerinage à Van- 
couver pour tenir ses grandes assises annuelles, je crois qu’il faut recon- 
naître d’abord le caractère biculturel de cette assemblée. Car la Société 
Historique, tout comme le Canada lui-même, est foncièrement bilingue 
et biculturelle par ancienne tradition. Le « Grand Old Man » de l’histoire 
du Canada, le professeur George Mackinnon Wrong, était un habitant de 
La Malbaie aussi bien qu’un citoyen de Toronto, et son livre le mieux connu 
reste The Rise and Fall of New France. Son œuvre depuis 1897, comme 
directeur de la Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, a été 
continuée par la Société Historique, fondée en 1922 par Lawrence J. Burpee 
et Marius Barbeau, son premier président et son premier secrétaire. Notre 
Société était l’enfant de la Historic Landmarks Association, elle-même 
fondée en 1907 par la deuxième section de la Société Royale du Canada, 
une autre société biculturelle avec une tendance occasionnelle aux « Deux 
Solitudes ». La Société Historique, qui est l’association nationale de tous 
les historiens du Canada, a été bilingue depuis sa fondation, et les travaux 
présentés à ses séances annuelles peuvent être écrits, lus, et publiés en 
l’une ou l’autre des deux langues officielles du Canada. 


Même quand les influences indues américaines, qui passionnent les 
Canadiens de nos jours tout comme les influences indues cléricales ont 
passionné une autre époque, se manifestent dans un président américain 
de la Société, il faut bien que cette belle tradition soit continuée. Car, en 
tout cas, si je reste un maudit Bastonnais réfractaire aprés vingt-cing ans 
de préoccupation avec l’histoire du Canada, mes intérêts professionnels 
principaux sont les relations entre les Canadians et les Canadiens, et les 
relations entre le Canada et les États-Unis. Les deux comportent les 
questions du bilinguisme et du biculturalisme. Mais ces questions relèvent 
de la compétence de la Commission Laurendeau-Dunton, qui a fait un 
stage à Vancouver dernièrement, et de peur que l’on ne m’accuse d’une 
« intervention injustifiée » dans les affaires qui sont présentement sub 
judice, je me propose de parler des relations canado-américaines, 
et non des relations entre les Canadians et les Canadiens. Et pour consoler 
la minorité monolingue, si par hasard jl en reste une dans une société 
savante canadienne à l’heure présente et dans une assemblée dans la pro- 
vince de la « Colombie Canadienne », je me propose de parler dans ma 


* 4 View from the South, read before the Canadian Historical Association, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., June 10, 1965. 
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langue natale, après cet hommage très maladroit à Sa Majesté la langue 
française. Quel soulagement pour vous... et pour mol. 


It was twenty-two years ago that I first had the pleasure of attending 
an annual meeting of this association, and just twenty-one years ago that 
I first had the honor, which reduced me to fear and trembling, of reading 
a paper, an interim report on my researches in French Canada. In my 
beginning was my end, for that paper was titled, in classic academic style, 
“Some Aspects of the Relations of French Canada with the United States”, 
a topic which is still of considerable concern to me. But since then my 
interest in Canadian history, which was first aroused, like Professor 
Wrong’s, by the life and works of Francis Parkman, another maudit 
Bastonnais, has broadened out. Of course I found it impossible to carry 
out my brash ambition of picking up the story of French Canada where 
Parkman left it and carrying it down to the present, without studying 
English Canada as well. This has proved an equally rewarding experience. 
But because I remain an unreconstructed Little New Englander, despite 
the fact that I have had at least one foot in Canada since 1940 and 
beginning next fall will have both in London, Ontario, Î am still 
concerned with Canadian-American relations. At the risk of putting one 
foot in my mouth, I have chosen as the title of my talk tonight “A 
View from the South,” using for perhaps the last time my visitor’s hunting 
license. This title, I may say for the benefit of colleagues who do not 
believe, as I do, that history includes literature, was suggested by 
Robertson Davies’ book, 4 Voice from the Attic, which recorded Canadian 
comments on doings to the south. Now it is well known that the favorite 
Canadian sport, after hockey and contemplating the national navel, is 
taking a dim view of the States. Perhaps I have been long enough 
preoccupied with Canada to have acquired something of the Canadian 
willingness to tell other people what to do about their problems. In 
any case, since this traditional willingness has been remarkably evident 
of late — the sidewalks in front of the Toronto and Montreal American 
Consulates must be wearing out from repeated demonstrations and 
sitdowns by determined Canadian backseat drivers of the North American 
Juggernaut — I thought it might be appropriate, under the unusual 
circumstances of a damned Yankee making a presidential address to the 
CHA, to return the compliment and sound my barbaric Yankee yawp 
in an American view of some problems of Canadian history today. 
Canadians have demonstrated that they are good at dishing it out; I 
hope that they are also able to take it. 


Only the sacred tradition that your president is entitled to voice 
his views without immediate rebuttal relieves me of a trepidation almost 
as marked as upon the occasion of my first trial of arms in this 
association’s arena. That was in 1944, a year, the elders will remember, 
when Canadians of both varieties were notably bloody-minded. I trust 
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that my observations, offered in good part and because I have in 
Quaker terms a concern about Canada, will not rouse you this evening 
to an equivalent pitch of feeling. I have noted through the years that 
American visitors have made a remarkable though little remarked 
contribution to Canadian unity by producing a common Canadian front 
in reaction to their observations on Canada and things Canadian. One 
good reason for teaching Canadian literature as well as Canadian history 
in American universities is that such visitors might be more wary if 
they were familiar with William Kirby’s immortal lines : 


Now Uncle Jonathan be wise 
And of yourselves take care, Sir 
For each Canadian loudly cries, 
“Invade us if you dare,” Sir 


The next few lines are particularly moving to one who has spent the last 
ten years on the American side of the Niagara Peninsula, and has 
frequently had occasion to fight his way through the roadblocks provided 
by a megalopolitan culture on the Canadian side, in order to pay pious 
pilgrimage to the Holy City of Toronto. That good city is, if nothing 
else, at least the jumping-off point for upstate New Yorkers who wish 
to penetrate to the deeper mysteries of Ottawa and Montreal. Kirby 
goes on to warn the Yankee invader : 


The spirits of our Wolfe and Brock 
Do still around us hover, 

And still we stand on Queenston’s Rock 
To drive those Yankees over. 


It has also been my sad experience, during these past ten years in 
the Canadian missions of upstate New York, that the Six Nations are 
still “loyal” (i.e., in British pay), for if they are not squatting on the 
New York Thruway (or rather I should say the Thomas E. Dewey 
Thruway, a name as little used as the more fitting Macdonald-Cartier 
Freeway), or proposing to take over the State of Vermont, they exhibit 
all their old wiliness through their front organization, Mohawk Airlines, 
in preventing the white man’s passage to or from Toronto. Like Colonel 
C. P. Stacey, I reject unequivocably the idea that the border has ever 
been undefended. Aside from such natural obstacles as the Great Lakes, 
and such human ones as the hordes of Canadian and American customs 
and immigration officers, the continuing Pontiac’s Conspiracy of the 
undaunted Red Men, and the lemming-like rush of our compatriots 
to one country or the other upon a weekend or a holiday, there is the 
hard evidence provided by James Eayrs’ admirable book, In Defence 
of Canada. Under the provisions of Defence Scheme No. 1, drafted in 
1920-21 by Colonel J. Sutherland “Buster” Brown, the Canadian General 
Staff’s one-man “thinking directorate,” in his own perhaps overly generous 
phrase, the armed forces of the Dominion were instructed that the principal 
external threat to the security of Canada lay in the possibility of invasion 
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by the United States. In 1927 “Buster” Brown wrote in defense of this 
thesis : 

I have studied the United States and the United States’ citizens since 

I was a youth, and I flatter myself that I know something about them. 


I am firmly convinced that it is from no humanitarian point of view that 
the United States has not had wars with Great Britain.1 


Canada, needless to say, was an integral part of Britain for Colonel 
Brown. The General Officers Commanding the various Canadian military 
districts showed a commendable zeal for undertaking observation and 
reconnaissance trips to their future battlefields south of the border. 
For “Buster” Brown cherished the traditional strategical doctrine that 
attack is the best defense, and he laid it down that immediately upon 
the outbreak of war Canadian “Flying Columns” should be dispatched 
to occupy Seattle and Portland, Minneapolis and St. Paul; and to 
establish bridgeheads on the Niagara, St. Clair, Detroit, and St. Mary’s 
frontiers. The orders for Quebec Command were to “take the offensive 
on both sides of the Adirondack Mountains with a view of converging... 
in the vicinity of Albany, New York”, while Maritime Command was to 
“make an offensive into the State of Maine.” The inclusion of these 
vacations objectives of thousands of Canadians may have explained the 
generals’ enthusiasm for summer reconnaissance in depth, which had to 
be restrained by the Chief of General Staff on the grounds of policy 
as well as expense. 


I do not propose to devote further attention to “Buster” Brown’s 
nightmares, tempting topic though they are, but merely to use them as 
an introduction to my main thesis, which is the same I advanced at the 
1944 meeting of this association : “Knowledge knows no boundaries; 
and the histories of Canada and the United States are so intricately 
interwoven that one cannot reasonably be discussed without the other, 
although as C. P. Stacey has remarked, ‘Canadian writers have sometimes 
bent to the task with laudable determination,’ and American all too 
frequently display an appalling ignorance of their neighbor.”? Since 
1944 I have learned a great deal more Canadian history and read almost 
everything written by Americans about Canada without having my faith 
in these propositions shaken in the slightest respect. Indeed it has only 
been strengthened by the flowering of Canadian historiography and by 
the development of increased American interest in Canada since that time. 


There has been an immense development of Canadian nationalism 
since 1945, and along with a new emphasis on the French as well as the 
British traditions, there has been a new effort to distinguish the Canadian 
experience from the American one. If some French Canadians would 


1 J. Eayrs, In Defence of Canada (T 
Noos bass f Canada (Toronto, 1964), 71. 
3 CHA Report, 1944, 16. 
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like to separate Quebec from Canada, there are also English Canadians 
who would like to separate Canada from North America. Since pressures 
upon Canada in the postwar world from Britain have been negligible 
and from France virtualiy non-existent until recently, while the looming 
presence of the United States has become more pervasive in Canadian 
life, there has developed an almost hysterical preoccupation with resisting 
American influences. In February 1957 Professor F. H. Underhill, that 
sapient elder statesman of Canadian history, was moved to remark : 


...there is a periodicity of about twenty to thirty years in these anti- 
American crises of our Canadian history. About once every twenty or 
thirty years the fever rises in our blood, we gird up our loins under the 
leadership of some inspiring prophet-saviour, and once again we save our- 
selves from the United States. Today in the 1950’s the twenty-thirty years’ 
period has come round again, and there is more anti-American speech- 
making and editorializing in Canada than I have ever known in my life- 
time. We are waiting for the prophet-saviour to emerge.4 


The wait was not a long one. A prophet promptly emerged with the 
requisite vision of how salvation was to be achieved. Professor Underhill 
had once more demonstrated the Oxford-trained historian’s double-threat 
expertise in political science as well as in his own discipline. Or perhaps 
it is Toronto’s new tradition of political-mindedness, rather than Oxford’s 
old one, which was responsible for Professor Underhill’s intuition that 
the bonfires were about to be lit once more on the border which has 
never lacked rhetorical defenders. 


Now as a Yankee, damned or not, who has spent approximately half 
his time in Canada since 1940 and has been almost wholly concerned 
with Canada over that quarter century, I have had ample opportunity 
to become calloused about anti-Americanism. I accept as dogma Professor 
Underhill’s observation that “the Canadian is the original, the most 
perfect, and the ideal anti-American in the mind of God”; and I am 
familiar with the historical reasons why this should be $0. Two American 
attempts to conquer Canada by force of arms, “two quite threatening and 
prolonged encouragements of filibustering against Canada, and an inter- 
mittent barrage of annexationist invitations, threats, and other devices 
lasting almost two hundred years,® do not inevitably provide the basis of 
good neighborliness or good will. But I remain thin-skinned after all 
these years about what seems to me a wrongheaded Canadian tendency 
to ignore or minimize the American element in Canadian history, in 
order to argue the thesis that Canadians are North Americans with a 
difference and with a separate identity. I have no quarrel with this 
thesis itself, but I do question the arguments which have sometimes been 
used to support it. For I am convinced that if there had not been a 


4 F. H. Underhill, In Search of Canadian Liberalism (Toronto, 1960), 258. 
5 J. B. Brebner, Canada: A Modern History (Ann Arbor, 1960), ix. 
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United States it would have been necessary for Canadians to invent one, 
since resistance to the American presence is the central thread of 
Canadian history from the early days of the French period right down 
to the present. Anti-Americanism is the one thing that’French and 
English Canadians have always had in common; the will to remain 
Canadian has always prevailed over quarrels within the family, although 
each group has upon occasion used the threat of joining the States as 
a possible solution of acute frustration. 


I have recently illustrated this thesis with chapter and verse in an 
essay intended to provide the historical background for a symposium on 
the present state of the relationship between Canada and the United 
States.* I do not propose to resume it in detail tonight, though I am 
prepared to argue with one eminent Canadian historian who criticized 
my “most unreflecting and unprofessional insistance on the ‘artificiality’ 
of the Canadian state,” and then pronounced this judgment : 


This is absurd. Canada is far less artificial than the United States, 
a country that crosses two mountain ranges and a vast desert, that was 
re-united by civil war, and has since rested on the subordination of one 
race of its citizens to one another.® 


The author of these observations must be given to jet travel over the 
mountain ranges through which I have just come by train; must have 
forgotten Palliser’s Triangle and the tundra; must have forgotten 1837 
and 1869-70 and 1885; and must have renounced reading the Canadian 
press since 1960, as well as one large area of Canadian history. 


The classic tradition of these gatherings is hard papers on hard 
chairs; if the University of British Columbia has been hospitable enough 
to remove one element from the formula, I do not propose to retain the 
other and add a further ingredient of hard blows. I should like, however, 
to make a brief survey of contemporary historiography in order to show 
how far my notion of the importance of the American factor has been 
accepted or rejected by leading contemporary Canadian historians. 


The process of interaction between the two regions which were 
later to become two countries sharing North America north of the Rio 
Grande began soon after the continent took form. Certain natural north- 
south relationships were created by the geological revolutions which 
reared up the mountain ramparts on North America’s western and 
eastern shores, and intruded the Shield between eastern and western 
Canada. Glaciation began the export of Canadian natural resources to 
the United States, scouring the Shield and leaving most of its topsoil 
in the north-central United States. The drainage systems which emerged 
after the Ice Age favored the United States over Canada; for the upper 


6 W. L. Morton, Winnipeg Free Press, November 28, 1964. 
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course of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway was barred by numerous 
natural obstacles which have only recently been overcome, while its 
mouth, like that of the great Hudson Bay drainage system, was blocked 
by ice for part of the year. The Mackenzie led only to a frozen sea, and 
the disputed mouth of the Columbia in the end fell to the Americans, 
though its headwaters are now to be jointly used, after even longer 
disputes. The Americans were blessed by nature with the easy, ice-free 
Hudson-Mohawk and Mississippi entrances to the heart of the continent. 
Geographers and geologists, unlike historians, have always found it 
difficult to treat Canada and the United States as two separate entities, 
for in their terms of reference the “Siamese Twin” relationship, as my 
historical father-in-God, Bartlet Brebner, described it, is incontrovertible. 


There were continental conflicts even before the Europeans came, 
for tribal wars had arrayed the scattered Algonkian peoples of the 
northeast against the closely united Huron-Iroquois, whose “Manifest 
Destiny” led them to expansion northward and eastward from their 
original home south of the Great Lakes. In the Arctic regions there was 
another forecast of things to come in the conflict between the Esquimos 
and the northern Indians. East-west versus north-south trade wars 
developed with the coming of the Europeans, whose search first for fish 
and then for fur soon involved them in inter-imperial conflicts for a 
monopoly of the fur trade of the continent. The highly organized cartel 
became characteristic of the North American economy, but it was always 
threatened by ragged free enterprise, to the dismay of the London and 
Paris monopolists. Trade was the mainspring of the long series of 
Anglo-French conflicts, for colonial interests were often in conflict even 
when imperial ones were not. But it is interesting to note that intercolonial 
trade also showed a persistent tendency to develop in flat defiance of the 
mercantilist theories of both Britain and France, and a continental 
economy evolved despite the deepening imperial rivalry for control of 
the continent. Even the fiery Governor Dongan of New York, who 
thought it intolerable that “all landes a Frencheman walks over in 
America must be French,” found it convenient to wink at illegal trade 
between Albany and Montreal. The American Hundred Years War, which 
culminated in the Battle of the Plains and the subsequent surrender of 
New France after the gallant last-ditch French victory of Sainte-Foy, 
left a legacy of bitterness against les maudits Bastonnais as well as 
against les maudits Anglais. After their long struggle against the over- 
whelming Anglo-American odds, the French Canadians, abandoned by 
their mother country to the mercy of their traditional enemies, developed 
a state-of-siege mentality and a preoccupation with survival which have 
perhaps become the heritage of all Canadians today. For minorities tend 
to have similar reactions, whether they are large or small. 


If the roots of French-Canadian separatism can be traced back to 
1760 and the close of what most French-Canadian historians regard as 
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their Golden Age, an analogous English-Canadian separatism began to 
develop immediately after the American Revolution. Professor Lower 
has written : 


.. Canada is the child of the Revolution : many of its people are Ameri- 
cans who did not break the tie with England, and they feel more than any 
others the tragedy of the cleavage. They are the children of divorced 
parents, and they know the bitterness of a broken home. In the heart of 
the Canadian of English speech there will be found, if he will confess it — 
one profound spiritual wound, the division in the race, the American 
Revolution.7 


If you find this fanciful, I can cite the case of a New Brunswicker who for 
many years at these annual meetings greeted me with the earnest query : 
“Well, Wade, do you see any new signs of American willingness to 
rejoin the Empire?” 


For Professor Creighton, too, 1783 marks the dismemberment of 
the first British Empire, “which virtually destroyed the natural develop- 
ment of British North America forever,”* a conclusion as gloomy as 
Guy Frégault’s judgement that at the conquest French-Canadian society 
saw its “structure demolished and never properly restored.”® Both these 
views, like Professor George M. Grant’s recent lament for the British 
North America that in his eyes became engulfed in “the homogenized 
culture of the American Empire” between 1937 and 1963, seem to me to 
reflect a persistent colonialism. To my mind, Professor Morton is on 
sounder ground, when he writes : 


British America was the residue of two bids for supremacy in Ameri- 
ca, one lost by France to Britain and the American colonies, one lost by 
Britain to the United States and France. Canada had survived the last 
trial of strength in 1812 and the Monroe Doctrine registered the fact that 
supremacy in America rested with the United States.10 


Professor Morton, following Professor S. D. Clark, points out that there 
were two internal continental struggles involved as well: first, the 
Americans’ struggle in 1775-76 for the unity of the Anglo-American 
empire, their effort to incorporate with the other American colonies 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and the Indian frontier, thus offsetting the divisive- 
ness of the Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act; and second, the 
Loyalists’ effort to undo the division of 1783 and restore the continental 
empire of 1763. Simcoe expected that many Americans would be attracted 
to Upper Canada, as indeed they still are. But the preponderant neutrality 
of the Québecois and of the “neutral Yankees” of Nova Scotia doomed 
the first endeavour; the second was a lost cause from the beginning, 


7 A. R. M. Lower, Colony to Nation (Toronto, 1964), 60. 

8 Donald Creighton, Dominion of the North (Toronto, 1957), 166. 
9 Guy Frégault, La Guerre de la conquéte (Montréal, 1955), 458. 
10 W. L. Morton, The Canadian Identity (Madison, 1961), 30. 
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for revolutions are rarely reversed, and the American Revolution was 
a continuing one. Though the War of 1812 confirmed the division 
forever, it ended in a stalemate and the Peace of Ghent, the “peace that 
passeth understanding,” restored the status quo ante. The postwar 
settlements by international joint commissions, which became the standard 
procedure for the determination of Canadian-American disputes, laid the 
real basis for the enduring partition of North America north of the 
Rio Grande between two countries. 


Since this is an after-dinner speech on Canadian-American relations, 
I must honor tradition by mentioning the undefended frontier, that hardy 
and persistent myth, which was not established by the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement. Two generations of rumors of war after 1815 saw the most 
intensive period of fortification of the border, until the Treaty of 
Washington (1871) settled the outstanding differences between the 
North American neighbors. Massive masonry along the border, now 
the delight of tourists, reminds us that war was not unthinkable, but a 
very present and recurrent danger during much of the nineteenth century. 
There were border raids and “troublutions” in abundance to keep alive 
the old Loyalist heritage of fear and suspicion of the United States, and 
there was ample evidence of Yankee plots to take over Canada in the 
inflamed oratory of Manifest Destiny. But the commercial advantages 
of reciprocal trade or commercial union were to have more appeal to 
scheming Yankees than appeals to “Let’s go and capture Canaday, for 
we've nothing else to do,” in the immortal words of the Fenian marching 
song. No doubt greatly to the disappointment of patriotic Canadians, 
doggedly prepared to shoulder their economic muskets to repel the 
Yankee, there never seemed to be a majority in Congress for these 
schemes in which economic forces were to achieve what force of 
arms had failed to do. Ever since 1911, when Canada had the profound 
pleasure of rejecting a reciprocity plan which the United States had 
finally proposed, after a long series of unsuccessful Canadian pilgrimages 
to Washington in search of commercial agreements, there has never been 
serious question of commercial union, though Canadian politicians still 
find it possible from time to time to take a leaf from the matchless Sir 
John A. Macdonald’s book and make capital of the “‘veiled treason’ 
which attempts by sordid means and mercenary motives to lure our 
people from their allegiance.” Yet it is consoling to be desired, even 
if one is determined to resist advances, and there is some historical 
evidence to support John Hay’s observation that Canada has had a 
certain tendency to behave like a “married flirt” in the North Atlantic 
Triangle. 


It is a temptation to dwell further upon the period between Confed- 
eration and 1911 when the Canadian-American relationship was finally 
becoming stabilized in a fashion which permitted the emergence of good 
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neighborliness, after the bad old days when the Republic rather regularly 
threatened the continued existence of the North America which had chosen 
to remain British. For I have a Canadian graduate student at work upon 
a thesis on anti-Americanism in Central Canada between 1871 and 1891; 
a former student of mine has just published a most searching study of 
Canadian-American relations in the same period; and I myself am faced 
with the task of writing an interpretive account of Canadian-American 
relations from Confederation to the present day, as my personal contri- 
bution to the Centennial celebration. But I will hold my fire, confident 
that if nothing else, that book will be sure to contribute to national 
unity by providing a common target for English and French Canadians, 
in the traditional British North American game of darts. 


On this occasion I shall content myself by nothing once more that 
the suspicion and fear of the United States which lurk in the Canadian 
subconsciousness have considerable historical justification, though I think 
they are morbid complaints. Ever since 1775, when Congress summoned 
the Canadians to free themselves from their British chains, informing 
them in A. G. Bradley’s felicitous words that they were “neither free nor 
happy, and if they thought they were, they had no business to think so, 
it must be a result of their deficient education,” some American from 
time to time has discovered Canada, decided it was a good thing, and 
innocently proposed to take it over. I myself have passed through stages 
one and two of this historical process, only to be taken over myself. Now 
that Canadian academic imperialism is producing a widespread northward 
brain drain, if I may be permitted an immodest phrase, and the visits of 
Canadian administrators to American campuses cause the same panic 
as the descents of Butler’s Rangers once did, it might be well to recall 
President Harding’s for once statesmanlike advice to a Vancouver 
audience in 1923 : 


Do not encourage any enterprise looking to Canada’s annexation of 
the United States. You are one of the most capable governing peoples in 
the world, but I intreat you, for your own sakes, to think twice before 
undertaking the management of the territory which lies between the Great 
Lakes and the Rio Grande. No, let us go our own gaits along parallel roads, 
you helping us and we helping you. So long as each country maintains its 
independence, and both recognize their independence, their paths cannot 
fail to be highways of progress and prosperity. 


The era of true interdependence may more properly be considered 
to have opened by what Mr. Underhill has so aptly called the “Revolution 
of 1940,” when Canadians passed from the British century of their 
history into the American century, and while becoming dependent upon 
the United States for their military security, also became more economical- 
ly inter-dependent with their neighbor than ever before. These develop- 
ments are facts, in which matters have gone beyond the point of no 
return, to the concern of others besides the lamenting Professor Grant. 
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But if Royal Commissions are any gauge of public concern, Canadians 
are more disturbed about the dangers of cultural Americanization, 
“homogenization” in Professor Grant’s obsessive phrase, than they are by 
those of the integration of North American defence or of the increasing 
integration of the North American economy (by no means a one-way 
process), which has brought such great if much questioned prosperity 
to postwar Canada. For the Massey Commission, the Fowler Commission, 
the O’Leary Commission, and on the basis of its preliminary report, the 
Laurendeau-Dunton Commission all have devoted much attention to 
the menace of American mass culture. Sympathetic as I am to the cause 
of Canadian culture, I must agree with Mr. Underhill that the menace 
has been mislabeled. The threat to the traditional French and English 
elite cultures comes from the rise of mass democracy in Canada and the 
engulfment of most Canadians in an urbanized and industrialized society, 
which they share with my compatriots, the British, and the French. 
So-called Americanization, or in the happy French phrase coca-colonisa- 
tion, is so labeled because the United States is the oldest continuing 
experiment in mass democracy, and its mass cultural media have 
attained the greatest development. While putting its main emphasis on 
Canada’s French and British traditions, the Massey Commission displayed 
great concern about “alien” cultural influences. Mr. Underhill pointed 
out in rebuttal that “Canadians cannot escape the fact that we live on 
the same continent as the Americans, and that the longer we live here 
the more we are going to be affected by the same continental influences 
which affect them... the so-called ‘alien’ American influences are not 
alien at all; they are just the natural forces that operate on a continental 
scale in the conditions of our twentieth-century civilization.” 4 He might 
also have added “and on an intercontinental scale,” taking into considera- 
tion the transatlantic impact of such cultural achievements of the maturer 
European civilizations as the Beatles and the discothèque. Despite the 
traditional Canadian attitude of moral superiority to the periodic frenzies 
which suddenly rise and as suddenly fall south of the border, Canada 
is not exempt from the foolishness of the mass culture of our times. Mr. 
Underhill observes: “We have no native inherent sense of higher standards 
which might preserve our Canadian purity if we could shut out the 
American invasion. Look at our native Canadian examples of mass 
culture, from professional hockey to the Social Credit movement, and 
let us not kid ourselves.”1? 


The great Canadian problem today, it seems to me, is not how to 
shut out “alien” influences, which in fact are not alien at all, but rather 
the old familiar problem of selecting among the various influences which 
have gone and are still going into the making of Canada. I trust that 
it is clear from this not wholly frivolous discourse that I consider that 


11. Underhill, Canadian Liberalism, 212. 
12 [bid., 225. 
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there is an American thread in the Canadian pattern which is quite as 
important as the British and French threads. There is also, of course, 
an important Canadian thread in the American pattern, which is too often 
ignored by both Canadians and Americans. I recognize that there are 
also other traditions which have contributed to the making of Canada, 
and that Canada is now neither predominantly British, French, or 
American, but another amalgam of minorities like the United States in 
terms of people, though notably unlike it in maintaining the ideal of 
cultural dualism rather of a single culture to which all assimilate. I 
would suggest that the task of Canadian historians today is not only to 
continue to link the once separate histories of two peoples who have 
jointly made a nation, but also to shed new light on the north-south 
continental relationship, which since 1940 has become immensely more 
important than the traditional transatlantic ones. And if the colleagues 
have energy to spare, they might do worse than to study how the role of 
other common elements in the Canadian and American patterns has 
differed in the two countries, for such study promises to shed much light 
on how Canadians and Americans remain distinct and seperate, despite 
all the forces of a common geographical environment, a common intellec- 
tual heritage from Europe, a partially common history in North America, 
and a largely common economy. Like it or not, we are different varieties 
of the North American, recognized as such by European, Asian, and 
African, who find the Canadian emphasis upon our differences somewhat 
puzzling, when we have so much more in common. Their bewilderment 
might not be so great, if they were familiar with the French-Canadian 
translation of Walt Whitman’s “Song of Myself,’ which concludes : 


Je résiste à tout mieux qu’à ma propre diversité.13 


13 R. Dion-Lévesque, Walt Whitman (Montréal, 1933). 
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For the purpose of this communication I shall take for granted that 
two of the main conclusions of the report of John Lambton, First Earl 
of Durham, “on the affairs of British North America” were: that the 
main political problems of Lower Canada originated in the clash of the two 
ethnic groups, of the two “races”, as he himself used the word; and 
that the main economic and social difficulties of the colony had their 
foundation in the fact that the two groups were unequal by nature, one 
being superior, the other, inferior, according to the cultural criteria that 
were his. I shall also take for granted that these two main conclusions 
were used, not only as assumptions, but as real postulates by Canadian 
historiography in its study of Canadian society of the end of the 
18 and first half of the 19% century. Political history, both Anglo- 
Canadian and French Canadian, used mainly the first conclusion, economic 
history, the second. It must be recognized that the two conclusions of 
the Durham report are very closely related to each other, since the two 
different groups of the second conclusion were originally defined in 
ethnic terms in the first conclusion. 


My purpose is to present the hypothesis that the study of Canadian 
society at the end of the 18™ and first half of the 19™ century would be 
more “comprehensive” (in the Weberian sense of the word) if the 
cleavage between groups was analysed, not chiefly on ethnic lines, but 
primarily according to social classes. Recent studies, like Mason Wade’s 
The French Canadian and Helen Taft-Manning’s Revolt of French Canada, 
among others, have proved the effectiveness of such a view. The main 
assumption is, in socioligical terms that, except for circumstances of 
severe political crisis, people attach more importance to their social 
status than to their belonging to an ethnic group, that their social WE 
is more significant to them than their national WE. 


When I was first asked to prepare this communication, I felt so 
completely unprepared for such a task that I nearly refused. But I 
finally accepted on the condition that my paper would not present the 
results of a completed study but rather the initial lines along which 


1 This paper owes much to many people: first of all to my friend Abe Rotstein, 
who has discussed many unqualified affirmations and has contributed in translating 
an undifferentiated language into readable English; also to my colleague and friend 
André Raynauld who, by his constructive commentaries, has suggested many actual 
improvements. 
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research might be carried on. I will not present conclusions but questions 
that may be raised in future analysis. This will account for the fact that 


there will be so few bibliographical references. 


My purpose is not to deny ethnic struggles, “racial” clashes, in Canadian 
history; that would be non-sense. My position is analytical, methodolo- 
gical: I only try to find an hypothesis that would permit to explain 
the historical reality more broadly, more correctly than what have done 
the studies inspired by the Durham report. 


Economic foundations of social stratification 


A social class can be defined by many criteria. I do not pretend 
to formulate sociological theory here, but I would suggest that in historio- 
graphical analysis, two-sets of criteria have appeared-to be the most 
useful: firstly economic criteria and secondly, ea ~criteria. Econo- 
 mically, stratification differs according to the main economic structure 
and the stage of the development of the society. Classes will form 
according to participation in the ownership of the means of production 
and according to the structure of distribution of revenues. Socially, each 
class will define itself by collective consciousness according to certain 
specific values and by the determination to take collective action, pursuant 
to determined interests and objectives. 


Thus, before describing the different social classes of the Canadian 
18™ century society, it would be desirable to sketch the main features 
of the economic structure of the period and the landmarks of economic 
development. Historians of capitalism have developed the distinction 
| between commercial capitalism-and industrial capitalism. There are 
| significant differences between the two structures. The main economic 
activity is, in the one case, exchange of goods and in the other, production 
of goods, that is, transformation of raw materials into finished products 
through the use of energy and mechanical techniques. Profit comes, in 
the first instance, mainly from speculation in time or space, thus from 
the fluctuations of demand and in the other case from rational cost 
accounting, thus from variations of supply. Moreover, the typical 
entrepreneur is, in commercial capitalism, a merchant trader, in industrial 
| capitalism, an accumulator of capital goods, if not an innovator. The 
society, in the first instance, is broadly oriented towards primary 
activities, in the second instance towards secondary activities, to use the 
classification of Colin Clark and Fourastié. Clearly enough, the two 
societies are completely different the one from the other, with the two 
economic structures very specifically defined. Individuals and social 
groups will behave in a very different manner, depending on the structure 
within which their activity will take place. 


This distinction is particularly relevant for the study of the Canadian 


economy of the end of the 18" and beginning of the 19" century since 
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England was at that very moment experiencing the passage from commer-} 
cial capitalism into industrial capitalism, outrunning all Western societies,| 
including Canada; unfortunately, Canadian historians have not always 
been aware that they were borrowing from the analysis of British society 
the terms of reference they were using to describe Canadian society. More 
specifically, it might be completely irrelevant, as we shall see below, to 
designate by the same word “entrepreneur” without qualification, both 
the industrial producer of England, who was a man of a new type as 
Ashton and Mantoux have shown, as well as the merchant trader of 
Montreal or Quebec, the old mercantilist of the first Empire, so severely | 
condemned by Adam Smith. 


Economic development and social behavior 


As for the landmarks of economic development, I believe that the 
long trends in prices and interest rates, called by Schumpeter “Kondra- 
tieff movements”, are most significant for social history. As most of 
the authors have shown, these trends in prices have profound repercussions 
on real revenues, social behavior and, even, social patholog y. It has been 
demonstrated that the more important transformations in social structure 
and collective behavior are more closely related to these long waves 
in prices than to any other fluctuations in economic activity. In economic 
history, the works of Schumpeter, Francois Simiand, Léon Dupriez, 
Ernest Labrousse, Johan Akerman, W. W. Rostow, Gaston Imbert, W. 
C. Mitchell, among others, have given brilliant illustrations of the 
richness of the method. 


These trends, international in scope, are characteristic of the 
economic structure of the end of the 18"", of the 19™ and of the beginning 
of the 20 century. Fernand Ouellet, in his more recent work, has shown 
how the Canadian trends are precisely the same as the international ones 
from 1790 to 1850. His recent Ph.D. thesis, presented in Spring 1965 at 
Université Laval, will no doubt mark an event in Canadian historio- 
graphy. Using, perhaps too deferentially, the peculiar vocabulary of 
Ernest Labrousse, Ouellet has shown how the economic development of | 
Canada was marked, during that period, by two long waves in prices, the | 
one, upward, from 1760 to 1815, the other, from 1815 to 1850, downward. ° 
From 1760 to 1815, many factors contributed to the upswing of the 
economy, both in terms of prices and production: the fur trade, the 
opening of the markets of England and the West Indies to the wheat and 
flour of the St-Lawrence, the beginning of the great exploitation of the 
Canadian forest, etc. From 1815 to 1850 the trend was downward; this 
period was marked by the end of the fur trade, the over-population of 
the seigneuries, the frequent arrivals of large numbers of Irish immigrants, 
the great agricultural crisis in the lower valley of the St-Lawrence, and 
the subsequent emigration to the United States of numerous Canadians, 
the fluctuations of extreme amplitude in the export of lumber and timber, 
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the great number of economic crises, the structural distortions imposed + 
by what my colleague, Jacques Boucher, has recently called “the commer- 
cial infidelities” of Great Britain,? all these contributed to the enormous 
economic and financial difficulties of the period. 


With this difference in the economic background of the two periods, 
one might expect that the social groups would not be the same in the 
two societies. The way of looking at the future, the definition of the 
collective values, the class consciousness of participation in development, 
the determination and the means given to defend the interest of the 
various groups: in short, the social climate and social behavior must 
necessarily change from one period to the other. 


Eighteenth century social stratification 


To understand the social groupings in Canada at the end of the 18" 
century, it is essential to study both European societies and colonial 
societies of North America, especially those which became the~United 
States. Two features must. receive consideration : first, the aristocratic 
structure of society; second, the republican and democratic principles 
of a social group participating more and more actively in economic life 
and requiring official recognition in politics, namely, the bourgeoisie. It 
must be kept in mind that these new forces completely upset the equilibrium 
of Western societies as long as the bourgeoisie attempted to dominate in 
socitty over the aristocracy. These were among the social and political 
preconditions of industrialisation. Three revolutions were the result 
of the disequilibrium at the end of the 18™ century: the industrial 
revolution in England, the French revolution and the revolution of the 
American colonies. The three revolutions were laid by the national 
bourgeoisie of each of the countries. 


The bourgeoisie, as-any other social class, canbe defined by : 
participation in common specific values, collective consciousness, and 
determination to gain political prestige antl privileges over other groups. 
The specifically bourgeois values are many according to the aspect which 
one prefers to emphasize : individualism, liberalism, radicalism, protes- 
| tantism in some societies, laicism in others, in certain economic structures 
internationalism, in others nationalism. All these, among many others, 
are values by which the bourgeoisie of a society will try to advance its 
collective destiny. 


It has been noted by many social historians that in most societies, 
whether they were the municipal societies born from the communal 


2 Jacques Boucher, Les aspects économiques de la tenure seigneuriale au 
Canada (1 760-1854), in Travaux et recherches de la faculté de Droit et des sciences 
économiques de Paris, série « Sciences Historiques », n° 3, Paris, P.U.F., 1964. 
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movement in medieval Europe, or the national societies of the industrial 
19° century, whenever the bourgeoisie has succeeded in gaining power, 
the self-definition of the class was transformed. The group was no longer 
the revolutionnary class par excellence, as Karl Marx described them? 
or “les bourgeois conquérants”, as Charles Morazé has given title to his 


history of 19™ century France, but they had become the group “en place” 
the new conservatives; they were a new kind of aristocracy, “the | 


financial aristocracy”, Karl Marx called them The definition of their 
social identity was changed, their view of the world was transformed, 
their political behavior was different : they were no longer the conquerors 
of a future order but the defenders of the newly established order. 


The great Belgian historian, Henri Pirenne, in his famous speech in 
London in 1914, which is unfortunately sometimes neglected by social 
and economic historiography, on the periods in the social history of 
capitalism, has already demonstrated how, in the history of Western 
civilization since the middle ages, at each new phase of economic develop- 
ment there appeared a new class of capitalists. The entrepreneurs of one 
period seem unable to adapt themselves to new conditions and they 
transform themselves into an aristocracy of bankers. In their place, 
appear neW young men, more dynamic, born out of the new economic 
structure, better adapted to the new situations, the real Schumpeterian 
innovators, as we would say. As he himself put it “there are as many 
classes of capitalists as there are phases in economic history”.6.… 


Indeed, for the purpose of this paper, it might be relevant to 
emphasize the social differences between the entrepreneurs of commercial 
capitalism and those of industrial capitalism. The merchant traders of 


the first structure maintained a solidarity of interest with the land owners, 


ee 


as long as the former were buying and selling the products of the latter) 


and as long as the merchants sold them the luxury products they! 
imported from abroad. The industrial entrepreneurs, on the other hand, 
had an interest in keeping the cost of agricultural products, whether raw 
materials or food, at the lowest level possible. They were selling for 
mass consumption, and less and less for conspicuous consumption. The 
merchant traders were protectionists, as were the land owners, while the 
industrial entrepreneurs tended, in the 19 century, to press for free 


trade. This explains, I believe, why the clash between the bourgeoisie and | 
the nobility was a good deal more violent during the period of indus-, 


trialisation than it had been in previous times. The efforts of the bourgeois 


3 in The Communist Manifesto. 
4 Charles Moraze, Les bourgeois conquérants, XIX° siécle, Paris, A. Colin, 
1957. 
5 in The Class Struggle in France. 
6 Henri Pirenne, Les périodes de l’histoire sociale du capitalisme, Bulletin de 
l’Académie Royale de Belgique (classe des lettres), 1914, n° 5, p. 58. 
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entrepreneurs were more political than ever; they brought about profound 
constitutional transformations.’ 


But along with industrialization, new classes appeared, determined 
to partake in the advantages of the growth of the national economy. They 
upheld the same values for their own purposes as those that were used 
previously by the bourgeois entrepreneurs. This is why, at the beginning 
of the 19" century the republican and democratic values became the 
basic ideology for the rising new social classes. They inspired the great 
industrial strikes in England and France as well as the revolutions of 
the middle classes. In Canada, the rising of the new middle class, 
opposed to the great bourgeoisie of the merchant traders, provoked the 


| rebellions of 1837, both in Upper and Lower Canada. One should bear 


‘in mind that broad context of social transformation in Western civilization 


when studying the social stratification in Canada at the end of the 18° 
century; such is my purpose. 


A — THE ARISTOCRATIC COMPACT 


When the British troops occupied Quebec at the end of 1759, not 
only had the colonial allegiance of the St-Lawrence valley changed but 
the seeds of social evolution were planted. First we may note the officers 
of the British army and second, the merchant traders accompanying the 
army as army contractors, or seeking the advantages of “the commercial 
empire of the St-Lawrence”, mainly for the fur trade. The two British 
groups were of completely opposed social classes, the former of noble 
origin, the latter of bourgeois interest. It is misleading therefore to look 
at them under one heading as “the British”. 


The society of the new colony was to keep its basic aristocratic 
structures : such was the plan, developed at an early date in the colony 
and later accepted in London. The Quebec Act of 1774 embodied this , 
strategy, while the Constitutional Act of 1791 respected its main philo-| 
sophy. The purpose was twofold: first, to continue the domination of 
the people under the same rule that the French administration had 
elaborated; second, to master the republican bourgeoisie of the merchant 
traders so that their democratic aspirations, so “harmfull” in the Atlantic 
colonies, would be restrained effectively. The means to this policy would 
be to support, on the one hand, the French seigneurial system and feudal 
tenure, and on the other, the Catholic Church. In the latter case, besides 
being one of the most important tenants, it was the first responsible 
institution for education and hospitals and was the provider of the useful 
religious values, so important in maintaining the characteristic qualities 


fr For the differences in the interests of merchant traders and industrial entre- 
preneurs, see Paul Mantoux, La révolution industrielle au XVIII° siècle, Paris, 


ec 1959 (many editions in English under the title: The Industrial Revolu- 
ion). 
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of what was considered “an obedient people”, (was this not for Canada 
the hour of the Evangelical movement in England?) Let us analyse 
briefly the three participating groups of this aristocratic compact. 


1) The British army 


Many studies have emphasized the role of the nobility and the 
gentry in the British forces, as was the case with other European armies, 
both during modern times as well as in the 18" century. Some Canadian 
historians have also described how, after their arrival in Canada, many 
of the officers of the British army entered into social relations with the 
Canadian gentry, manifesting spontaneously equality of status and class 
solidarity. 


2) The Canadian seigneurs 


Most of the seigneurs, at the Conquest, remained on their lands and 
were granted the social status they merited in an aristocratic society. 
Moreover, the feudal tenure and the seigneurial system were given official 
recognition by the British Parliament, except for the judicial rights of 
the seigneurs. Their status indeed, was elevated: contrary to what 
had happened during the French colonial administration, the seigneurs 
were invited to participate in the civil government of the new British 
colony. They became members of the executive council of the Governor 
General, held high offices in public administrations, were judges in the 
highest courts, officers of the army, and took an active part in the new 
political system. They bought houses in Quebec City and began a new life. 
Truly, the typical Canadian seigneur of the end of the 18 century was 
no longer the seigneur that Monroe, Trudel and others have described, 
that is, the humble small landlord, close to his peasants, who had received 
land mainly because he stood out among other peasants. Thus, we can 
say that the Canadian nobility, collectively, was not profoundly disturbed, 
at least in the short run, by the Conquest. On the contrary, this became 
the occasion to improve its status by acquiring the political prestige of 
; participation in the civil government. 


Economically, the seigneurs could define themselves, in an agricultural 
society, as entrepreneurs; indeed, they had a monopoly of investment. 
They had not only the obligation, but also the exclusive right to erect 
all the different mills necessary for the primary processing of produce on 
their seigneuries: wind and/or hydraulic mills to grind flour, saw 
lumber, card wool and full cloth. They also had the obligation and 
exclusive right to maintain the ferry-boat on the river. What is still 
an unanswered question in Canadian historiography is: Why, in a long 
period of rising prices, with the opening of new markets and increased 
production, did the Canadian seigneurs become impoverished? This 
raises an important question for economic theory, namely that of a class 
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of entrepreneurs refusing to seek the economic maximization of their 
advantages, which is contrary to the most fundamental postulates of 
the science. In fact, the signs of their impoverishment are many : the 
lowering of their standard of living and, ultimately, the sale of their 
seigneuries. It is evident that they became less and less interested in 
the direct management of their enterprises: they hired superintendents 
and leased their mills, which means that they were more interested in 
receiving a regular income rather than in taking advantage of fluctuations 
in prices and of speculating in land. More and more they became rentiers, 
and less and less entrepreneurs. Buying and selling was left to local 
merchants who enriched themselves; notaries became more and more 
important as collectors of savings. 


It appears to me that perhaps sociology may offer some explanation 
of this phenomenon. The seigneurs were less and less interested in econo- 
mic activity because they were now receiving their prestige and status 
from their participation in more “noble” activities. They were becoming 
more and more aristocrats. They were giving new definition to their 
status in terms of luxury consumption, social life in Quebec City, etc. 
Their new activities were : government, magistracy, law and medicine, 
learned and philanthropic societies, and the British army. 


Many historians have perceived the same phenomenon in other 
societies and in other times. Among them, Tawney has shown how the 
16 century landed nobility of England had experienced the same fate 
before the rising of the new bourgeoisie.” I do not know if the sociologists 
would accept the following interpretation, broadly received among social 
historians : that a social group defining itself as superior in status to the 
other classes of society will try to maintain, by a new type of activity 
and a new way of living, a prestige that lower economic functions may 
put in jeopardy. Thus would be explained the rise of conspicuous 
consumption, the prolixity of social life at the royal court or elsewhere, 
the aversion towards commercial activities, the reliance on constant reve- 
nues and the recourse to credit. 


Nevertheless, in the long run, after a certain period of time, a social 
class, not basing its status on economic activity, will be unable to keep its 
prestige and renew itself; it will disappear as a class, as a collective 
entity. That is precisely what happened to the Canadian seigneurs at 
the end of the 18" and beginning of the 19™ century. I do not believe 


8 During the discussions, at the Vancouver meeting, Jack Madden pointed out 
that it was not proven that these new activities were not more remunerative than the 
traditional ones. The financial success of the merchants who succeeded the seigneurs 
in leasing the mills, selling the goods or even in buying the seigneuries would be part 
of the answer. Another part would come from the actual fading away of the ancient 
seigneurs from the wealthy group of the society. 

9 See his long introduction to his edition of Thomas Wilson, A Discourse Upon 
Usury, also his Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, London, Frank Cass, 1962. 
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that this sociological explanation answers the whole problem, but I think 
it is a valuable insight. 


3) The Catholic Church 


In New France, the Church had received, in addition to its respon- 
sibility for the diifusion of religious values among its flock and the 
aborigines, a monopolistic control over education and hospitals. For the 
execution of its task, it was granted rich seigneuries, the revenues of 
which were directed to supply colleges, schools, hospitals, churches and 
to the sustenance of religious orders, priests, teachers, etc. This was, what 
we could call, a system of social security with its own rationality. Through 
this system, the Church and the religious orders had become the most 
important land owners and seigneurs of the colony and had been recog- 
nised as the most influential group in politics. 


From the Conquest, the Church had everything to lose, in religious 
matters as well as in economic matters, in political responsibility and 
prestige. Its situation was particularly difficult since there was no bishop 
in Quebec when the British troops entered the country. But the occupant 
had a substantial interest in utilising every traditional elite in order to 
extend as rapidly as possible its domination in all spheres of the con- 
quered society. The advantages of using the Church were many: - its 
organization, its social and cultural control, its doctrine of an aristocratic 
structure of society, its participation in the nobility through its extended 
lands and seigneuries, its domination over an organized system of educa- 
tion and hospitals, its main religious values related to fatalism, obedience 
and respect of the social and political order. Religious values were social 
values, before becoming, as in most cases of interethnic relations, national 
values. 


But there were elements in the Church that were too strong to be 
acceptable to the British. The most “Popish” of the religious orders, 
which owned the most extensive colleges and richest seigneuries, had 
the greatest influence over the hierarchy, and had an alarming army-like 
organisation, was the Jesuit order; it could not be tolerated and was 
outlawed. 


As some authors have emphasized, the recognition of the Catholic 
Church by the government of England and the acceptance of Catholics as 
members of the different Councils and judicial Courts, later as repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly, were almost incredible for Anglo-Saxon Pro- 
testants of the time. The role reserved for French-Canadians would con- 
tinue to be refused to the Irish and English Catholics for a long time to 
come. 


The history of the relationship between the colonial government and 
the Church is the story of the most exciting bargaining that ever took 
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place between two political powers, each one feeling itself unable to do 
anything without the collaboration of the other, but striving at the same 
time to protect its own interests against the infringements of the other 
party. The struggle was silent, the language diplomatic and each party 
respected the other. The two parties had an equal interest in seeing that 
there would be no public clashes. The aristocratic compact was as useful 
for the one as for the other: the Church succeeded in gaining a legal 
status and a monopoly over education and, finally, in taking part in the 
administration of the colony. As for the colonial government, it was 
successful in obtaining, in the most important instances, the official, if 
not always the hearty, support of the Church. 


Another result, especially important for economic history, was that 
in giving exclusive monopoly over education and hospitals to the Church, 
and in recognizing the social efficiency of its religious values, the other 
groups, mainly the bourgeoisie of the merchant-traders, were able to 
obtain its tacit consent on all policies concerning economic development, 
investment, and public finance. 


Thus it happened that the defence of the Catholic Church and 
Catholic values came from the political authority of a Protestant society 


and that the defence of the British political institutions came from the 


religious authorities of the French-Canadian society. 


Thus, the strategy of building on the shores of the St-Lawrence River: 
an aristocratic society, in order both to dominate the people and to 
restrain the republican aspirations of the rising bourgeoisie, was rooted 
in the existence of three groups, each one interested in the maintaining 
of an old regime structure: the British army officers and colonial admin- 
istrators, the Canadian seigneurs and the Catholic Church. The aristocra- 
tic compact was really effective as long as new social forces did not strain 
the whole social organization. 


B — THE BOURGEOISIE OF THE MERCHANT TRADERS 


If the officers of the British army were-new social elements introduced 
into the aristocratic structure of the Canadian society, the merchant traders 
were of a completely different social status. Army contractors or fur 
traders most of them, they grouped themselves together, conscious of the 
specific values that were their own and of the struggles they had to fight 
against other groups. Imperial trade was their occupation, protestantism 
and republicanism were among their specific values, the control of the 
political institutions of the colony was one of their aims. 


The economic structure of the colony was that of commercial capi- 
talism. The Canadian entrepreneurs of the end of the 18th and beginning 
of the 19th century were essentially merchant traders, interested in the 
exchange of goods, seeking profit mainly from speculation on produce and 
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on land; they were mercantilists, that is protectionists. For reasons of 
economic interest principally and incidentally, I would say, by accident 
of their ethnic origin, they were “imperialists” — they were British. They 
became in fact rapidly more British than they had ever been before 
because their main economic activity was related to the structure of the 
first Empire. 


Donald Creighton has not been convincing enough in trying to prove 
that, as a class, these entrepreneurs had no ethnic preoccupation. He has 
given cases of partnerships between French-Canadian and British traders 
and of intermarriage between the two groups of the bourgeoisie.1° But 
he has not shown the importance in number and in volume of trade of 
these partnerships, nor has he proven the exact equality of all partners 
in each partnership. His conclusion of no ethnic barriers because of 
intermarriage would need qualification, if only for the reason of there 
being no statistical equality of opportunity for men of British origin to 
find the same number of women inside their own ethnic group. 


On the contrary, the actual social evolution proved that, whenever 
a French-Canadian became an entrepreneur, he had to participate, in 
some way, in the values and behavior of the main group of entrepreneurs. 


It is one of my assumptions that the most binding values between in- 


dividuals are of a social nature, rather than of an ethnic nature, but it 
should be admitted that the ethnic values may transform themselves into 


social values. Actually, because trade was exclusively inside the British: 


Empire, safe but for the exceptions stipulated in the British Navigation 
Laws, the bourgeois values were essentially British values, and French- 
Canadian entrepreneurs had to conform to these values; some of them 
even became Protestant. This is one of the strongest confirmations of 
the sociological theory of the ethnic class developed by my two col- 
leagues Marcel Rioux and Jacques Dofny.1! 


Among the objectives of the commercial bourgeoisie were the de- 
struction of the aristocratic structure of society and the establishment of 
institutions of parliamentary democracy which they would control. The 
economic basis of such an aim was the great commercial expansion in fur, 
corn and later on, in timber and lumber in which they were the leading 
merchant-traders. But, as has happened many times in aristocratic socie- 
ties, the leading bourgeoisie, after having accumulated a certain wealth 
in trade, was led to seek an aristocratic way of life and values: many of 
the great fur traders bought seigneuries, old McTavish, head of the Beaver 


10 Donald Creighton, The Empire of the St-Lawrence, new edition, Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1956, pp. 33-34. 

11 Jacques Dofny et Marcel Rioux, «Les classes sociales au Canada 
français », Revue française de sociologie, 1962, IIT, 290-300; also, Marcel Rioux, 
« Conscience ethnique et conscience de classe au Québec», Recherches socio- 
graphiques, vol. VI, n° 1, janvier-avril 1965. 
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Club, was pleased to be called “the Baron”. The same phenomenon, in a 
different society, would reappear a century later, with the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, when Mr. Smith, previously fur trader 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company, became Lord Strathcona and of Mount- 
Royal and Mr. Stephen, president of the Bank of Montreal, gave his name 
to one of the summits of the Rockies, Mount Stephen, and then renamed 
himself after the mountain, adding a prefix: Baron Mount Stephen. 


On the morrow of the American revolution, the Imperial government 
finally acceded to a legislative Assembly, but divided Canada into the 
Upper and Lower provinces and abandoned to the new Republic the 
great fur empire of the Ohio-Mississippi triangle. With the immigration 
of the United Empire Loyalists, began, in the Eastern Townships of Lower 
Canada, the most extensive land speculation; Father McGuigan, of the 
University of B.C., in his Ph.D. thesis presented in Université Laval, in 
1963, has studied extensively this development. 


. In face of fur trade difficulties and growing land speculation, the 
entrepreneurs imperceptibly were becoming different: the seigneurs saw 
| their influence declining while the great merchants of the fur trade trans- 
formed themselves into land owners and bankers (through speculation 
in the Townships, buying of seigneuries, and participation in the founding 
of the Bank of Montreal in 1817). Three other important factors influenced 
this evolution. First, there was the participation of the high officers of 
the Executive Council in land speculation and in manipulations of public 
funds, creating a solidarity of interest with the bourgeoisie of the merchant- 
traders. Second, we may note the passing of control of the legislative 
Assembly from the hands of both the seigneurs and the merchant traders 
into the hands of the rising middle class of professional men and small 
local merchants. Third, the strategy of the British Government (through 
officers of the Colonial Office and important groups in the Parliament) 
to restrain the political influence in the colony of what was feared to be 
republican merchants through the support of the aristocratic structure of 
the colonial society, was doubled, in the 19th century, by the support 
given in Parliament by some Liberals and Radicals to the constitutional 
demands of this new class of the leaders of the people.!? 


All these factors began to converge when, in 1815, prices ceased to 
rise and began a long downward movement. From then on, the economic 
structure of England was developing into industrialism and free trade. 
And the resources exported from Europe were not directed primarily to 
Canada, but to the United States, except for the surplus of Irish man- 
power who were landed in the valley of the St-Lawrence, at the low-point 
of the economic depression. Clearly enough, the economy of Canada was 
in a state, perhaps not of stagnation, but certainly of slackening. 


12° Helen Taft-Manning, The Revolt French Canada (1800-183 
Macmillan, 1962. See chapters II and XV RES a 
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In this atmosphere, the merchant-traders of Canada lost more and 
more of their dynamism and radicalism. They were the new conservatives 
trying to break every effort of the new middle-class to control, first the 
Assembly, then the Legislative Council. Through their actual influence 
on both the Executive and Legislative Councils, the merchant-traders 
became, by degrees, the defenders of the mercantile order, opposed to 
these British democratic institutions that the French-Canadian petit-Bour- 
geois were revendicating. They linked themselves to the conservative 
party in the British Parliament. Were they not themselves the Tories 
of the Colony ? The British ethnic values were becoming more and more 
important in the collective definition of themselves as long as they were 
unable to fight for their position through economic activity and as long 
as they needed the support of the British Parliament and Colonial Office. 
They were the last mercantilists of the first Empire; republican values 
were no longer of any interest to them. 


These are the reasons why I would suggest that it is irrelevant to ; 
draw a comparison between these merchant-traders of a commercial 
economy with the entrepreneurs of an industrial society. eee 


Donald Creighton was, I believe, the first Canadian historian to 
create interest in the validity of the social cleavage over the ethnic cleavage 
in the study of Canadian history. But it seems that his purpose was to 
demonstrate a particular thesis, that is: the superiority of the bourgeoisie 
of the entrepreneurs over all other classes of society. This means that all 
other groups of society were interpreted in terms of inferior groups and 
it was expected that the inferiors be overcome by the superiors. As for 
the entrepreneurs, the terms used in England to describe the new dynamic 
industrial innovators served, perhaps without enough qualification, to 
define the merchant-traders of Canada. And so much emphasis was given 
to prove that there was no ethnic cleavage, that it was not seen that the 
values attached to belonging to the British Empire were among the 
essential values of the bourgeoisie. In Michel Brunet’s view the French- 
Canadians had been irremediably vanquished because, at the Conquest. 
they had lost their bourgeoisie; and being deprived of that essential 
superior element of society, their fight for survival was helpless. It is 
true, indeed, that there was no real French-Canadian class of entrepreneurs, : 
and this is a valuable point to offer against Professor Creighton’s thesis. 
But, I think that it was not sufficiently proven that there had ever been — 
real entrepreneurs in the French colony before the British conquest.'® 
And what is difficult to accept in Professor Brunet’s scheme is the affirma- 
tion, without any qualification, that all collective clashes in Canadian his- 


13 See Jean Hamelin, Economie et société en Nouvelle-France, Québec, 
P.U.L., 1960, pp. 127 ss. 
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tory cannot be interpreted except in terms of ethnic cleavage; for Brunet, 
bourgeoisie means national bourgeoisie. 


Both authors have in common their belief that a sine qua non element 
for development is the class of the bourgeoisie, defined exclusively in 
social terms by Creighton, in ethnic terms by Brunet. And they also share 
in common the derivation of their inspiration from the two main con- 
clusionfof the Durham report: the former that the stronger must win 
over the inferior, the latter that Canadian history cannot be interpreted 
otherwise than by the “racial” confrontation. 


C — THE MIDDLE CLASS 


From the trade of the lower valley of the St-Lawrence with the British 
Empire, there emerged, from the agricultural parts of the society, through 
their new wealth, a class of professional men and small local traders. They 
did not take part in the great imperial trade, but they were intermediaries, 
middle men. From the time of the great agricultural crisis and over- 
population of the seigneuries, beginning with the turn of the 19th century, 
their collective definition of themselves was in terms of defenders of 
agricultural interests. Opposed to land speculation, mismanagement of 


public funds, mass immigration during the worst years of economic crises, 


| privileges of the members of “la clique du Chateau” and defending the 
economic interests of the peasants and small local traders in the elabora- 


tion, by the government, of development policies, they were the recognized 


and accepted leaders of the people. 


As such, they were contesting the domination over the people of the 
traditional elites. Were they not taking part in the collection of savings, 
as local merchants and notaries, a responsibility that has always been 
recognized as belonging to the seigneurs and the curates ? Were they 
not competing with the seigneurs in the new activities in the liberal pro- 
fessions and public offices ? They were assailing the Church both for its 
aristocratic conception of society, and for its political influence and 
religious values. And these new leaders were contesting the restraints 
imposed on social mobility by the class of the great merchant traders 
when the latter group had developed into the new financial aristocracy. 


The most radical interpretations of the values of republicanism, 
democracy, laicism were borrowed from the three great political revolu- 
tions of the time: the American, the French and the Irish revolutions. 
At one time, the Imperial government gave support to that group as long 
as these new leaders, defining themselves as members of the agricultural 
groups, were checking the alarming rise of the British merchant traders; 
thus, the “Canadien” party received support in the Parliament of England 
from the Liberals and the Radicals and succeeded in gaining constitutional 
rights. But, when the influence of the seigneurs had vanished, when the 
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new popular leaders, having obtained a majority in the Assembly and 
control over the civil expenses, were requiring ministerial responsibility; 
also, when the bourgeoisie of the British merchant-traders behaved as 
a new aristocracy and the Liberals had come to power in the British 
Parliament: from then on the social and political landscape was com- 
pletely changed. 


The parties in the social struggle were different: it was no longer the 
fight of the rising bourgeoisie against the old aristocracy; it was the 
fight of the leaders of the people against the established bourgeoisie, the 
new aristocracy of business. The “gens en place” of the new established 
order had dropped the democratic and republican values they have used 
for their seizing of the political power. But these same values were now 
those of the leaders of the people who had more radical aspirations: they 
wanted democracy for all the people, and for this they needed for them- 
selves the control of political institutions. 


But, because the constitution of the country was a British constitu- 
tion, because the “gens en place” were British merchant-traders, because | 
the trade of the country was part of the trade of the British empire and 
because the two main British observers of the situation, John Lambton 
and Poulett Thomson, defined themselves as radicals in the Liberal gov- 
ernment: for all these reasons, it was difficult to define the struggle in 
terms of the confrontation of social classes. It was easier and less in- 
criminating to analyse the situation in terms of ethnic struggle, of “racial” 
strife between “superiors” and “inferiors” and to interpret the action 
of the middle class as having no economic motivation. All this was 
received ever since the publication of the Durham report without suf- 
ficient qualification by Canadian historiography. 


As for the affirmation of the absence of economic motivation, mostly 
accepted by economic historians, it must be said that, because there is a 
drastic opposition between the economic rationalities of a stagnating 
agricultural society and an expanding industrial society, the former cannot 
be considered as having no rationality at all. When the leaders of the 
“Canadien” party were striving for control over public funds and public 
investment, over land concession, and required the end of land speculation, 
of administrative corruption and wanted for themselves the public patron- 
age, they were infringing the interests and privileges of the British mer- 
chant-traders, but it cannot be said that their economic rationality was 
not a valid one. 


I would suggest that in so far as agriculture of the lower St-Lawrence 
was in chronic crisis and the structure of imperial trade was impaired 
by the industrialisation of England, neither of the two opposing groups X 
was able to find a powerful economic weapon in its fight for political 
domination. This is perhaps the reason why the clash of 1837, shifting 
to the political sphere, had to be violent. 
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D — THE PEOPLE 


The most important group of the people of the lower valley of the 
St-Lawrence was constituted by the French-Canadian peasants of the 
seigneuries. To these were added, after the American revolution, some 
farmers coming from New England into the Eastern Townships and to 
the shores of the Ottawa river. When there began, with the turn of the 
long trend in prices, in 1815, the succession of industrial crises in England, 
the strikes of the workers fighting for the political recognition of their 
trade-unions, and the uprisings of the Irish people, there occurred a mass 
migration of English and Irish workers into Canada. This was part of an 
admitted policy of settling Lower Canada with English speaking in- 
habitants. 


As long as the avowed purpose was such and as the occasion of this 
immigration was economic crises, the arrival of the immigrants provoked 
some disturbances among the French-Canadian people. Especially when 
they brought cholera with them.'* But, these were not profound and were 
overcome rapidly because more important links united all the groups of 
the people together. For Karl Marx, emigration of English workers and 
land speculation in the colonies meant the desire of the colonial bour- 
geoisie to create an urban labor force. In fact, most of the British 
immigrants in Canada lived in towns and the surplus population of the 
seigneuries could not find land in the unoccupied Eastern Townships but 
were forced to emigrate to the developing industrial centers of the New 
England States. 


The policy of introducing English speaking inhabitants into the colony 
was a failure because, in spite of all the difficulties and ethnic barriers, 
the community of interest of all the groups who were excluded from the 
fair distribution of economic advantages and from participation in political 
life, was of paramount importance. Through their leaders they joined 
forces and supported the radical aspiration for democracy.!© But Western 
civilization was not yet at the hour of democracy; the army was used, 
both in England and France, to curb the strikes of the industrial workers 
seeking political recognition, and in Ireland to destroy what was intimately 
joined together: social and national self-determination. In Canada, both 
in the Upper and Lower provinces, the army was used to silence the 
constitutional claims of the leaders and the democratic aspirations of the 


14 For the effect of Irish immigration on the Canadian labor market, see 
H. Clare Pentland, Labour and the Development of Industrial Capitalism in 
Canada, Ph.D. thesis (Political Economy), typescript, University of Toronto, 1960. 

.15 It could indeed be sustained that the Irish were behaving collectively as an 
ethnic group opposing the British; but to this it can be answered that the inter- 
pretation in terms of social class is also more “comprehensive” of the Irish revolution 
than the ethnic explanation. 
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people. (The subsequent history of the West would demonstrate that such 
were the normal reactions of the liberal bourgeois State.) 16 


This paper is more in the nature of an essay than of a rigorous 
scientific and positive demonstration. But such was my purpose to deliver 
the main lines of my preoccupations, the hypotheses inspiring my research, 
rather than the conclusions of a long, patient study, still to come. I am 
very conscious that there is substantial room for criticism, and discussion, 
and this would be my reward that all the material presented here would be 
questioned. 


I have tried to use some economic and sociological tools and some 
conclusions drawn by historians of other societies for the analysis of 
Canadian social history. It is generally accepted that the report of Lord 
Durham has inspired most of the historiographical research in Canada. 
I think that Lord Durham was a man of a certain society, and social group, 
of a distinct period of economic development, and constitutional evolution. 
His report was a valuable document, but the social sciences have developed : 
more efficacious tools for the study of society than the ones he used. 


It is time to drop all the remnants of the nationalist interpretation 
of our history. The analysis in terms of social stratification does furnish 
more extensive factors explaining the historical development of our society. 
But no social history is possible without economic history, because among | 
the defining characteristics of social classes, some of the most important 
derive from economic structure and development. Nationalism is indeed 
a profound social reality but it is related to the consciousness of social 
and economic exploitation as well as of political domination. The early 
Marxist authors attached no importance to nationalism, but every effort 
was directed at the study of the class struggle; they were right, perhaps, 
since they were looking forward for a world organization of society 
without classes. 


The social sciences are now necessary for the study of history, but in 
the development of specialisation in these new sciences, history is taking 
a larger place. Since each science is studying a specific aspect of man 
and his collective behavior and is developing a particular technical 
vocabulary, hermetical to the other sciences, history is becoming the only 
accessible place where scientists of many disciplines can join together to 
study many aspects of social development; this joint session of our two 
associations is a proof of it. 


16 See chapter I: “A Hundred Years Peace” in Karl Polanyi, The Great 
Transformation, New York, Toronto, Rinehart, 1957. 
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In May 1863, John Sandfield Macdonald, Premier of Canada and 
Attorney General West, faced the greatest political crisis of his long and 
frustrating career. Defeated in the Assembly, largely as a result of a 
deflection back to George Etienne Cartier on the part of some of the 
Government’s least resolute French-Canadian supporters, Sandfield 
Macdonald bartered away much of his political position and many 
constitutional principles. The recipients were George Brown, A. A. Dorion 
and other sectional leaders. The Premier thus obtained a further time 
to implement his administrative, military and economic policies — and 
perhaps a future chance to recoup his political losses. His team faired 
surprisingly well in the forthcoming elections. It turned out, however, 
that although he was able to secure the enactment and implementation of 
many significant items of reform, he had purchased only ten more months 
in office. His fall in March 1864, was the decisive step in the descent 
toward impasse in the Province of Canada. 


The Reform Government formed in May 1862, following the defeat 
of Cartier’s Conservative regime on the militia bill, was basically a 
“moderate” ministry led by a nebulous middle party. “Moderate” in 
this context does not necessarily mean centre of the road, a position 
between right and left in the traditional sense. It was not economic or 
administrative policy which prevented Reform ascendancy and drove 
Reformers apart. It was the cultural and religious cleavages which lay 
at the base of the Canadian experiment and found their most divisive 
expression in the impatient, expansive voice of western Upper Canada. 
Sandfield ? and George Brown were not deeply divided on economic 
matters. Sandfield, in fact, probably had somewhat more sympathy for 
North American democratic tendencies than had the editor of the Globe 
who feared the “ignorant unreasoning mass.”2 The leadership of the 
ministry was moderate in the sense that it represented a middle ground 
between the Conservative coalition and the various warring sectional, 
sectarian and regional Reform groups, especially Grit and Rouge. 
Ironically, in some areas of Upper Canada the middle party, or the 
“Baldwinites” as Sandfield liked to call them, represented religious 


1 Macdonalds and Macdonells were so common in and around Glengarry 


that sub-surnames developed for various members. “Sandfield” was one such sub- 
surname. Besides being the common practice at the time, the use of “Sandfeld” 


in place of the surname “Macdonald” seems to clarify matters for the student of 
Canadian history. 
2 


? The Globe, Toronto, September 23, 1857. 
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moderation between the Orange prejudice of many Tories and the 
fundamentalism of Calvinist and Arminian Grits. Sandfield, the leader 
of the moderates, considered himself an “outside pillar” of the Catholic 
Church. Although he had many deficiencies as a political leader, this 
champion of the double majority accepted the dual nature of Canadian 
culture and the pluralism of its society. 


From the beginning the middle party had only an outside chance 
of success. By 1861 it was becoming evident, however, that a Reform 
Government led by members of the middle party was the only kind of 
Reform coalition that could possibly sustain power. Despite the simple 
partisan nomenclature, Canadians actually had created a multi-party 
system. Although all ministries were coalitions, it was not by mere luck 
that for most of the time Conservatives sat to the right of Mr. Speaker. 
Reformers were more divided. Reform alliances were much more 
difficult, much more ephemeral. Three developments made the Reform 
ministry of Sandfield Macdonald and Louis V. Sicotte possible. The 
first was the slow emergence after 1858 of the Baldwinite group in Upper 
Canada and the Mauve — so called because it was situated between Rouge 
and Bleu — group in Lower Canada.* The second was the split off from 
Cartier’s Bleus of a sixteen-man bloc of Lower Canadians who joined 
themselves to Sicotte’s Mauves when Cartier presented his militia bill. 
The third development was the eleventh hour acceptance by two Grit 
lieutenants of office in a regime dedicated to resisting the Grit-demanded 
constitutional change. 


The coalition broke when George Brown returned to active politics 
at Eastertime, 1863. Although the connubial George Brown was a more 
compatible George Brown, his old reputation, reinforced by fiery editorials 
in the Globe against R. W. Scott’s separate school bill, went before him. 
The reappearance of the old fox in the barnyard sent many of the newly- 
Mauve-tinted chicks scurrying back to the old reliable Bleu hen, “Mother 
Cartier.” 


Between the falling out in early 1859 of the “immortal twelve” who 
had made up the “Most Ephemeral” Brown-Dorion Government of 
August 1858, and the first session of the seventh parliament in 1862, 
Sandfield Macdonald and others including Josiah Blackburn of the 
London Free Press had been striving to build up a moderate Reform 
party capable of attracting moderate support and holding Rouge support 


3 The rise of the middle alliance is briefly considered by the author and 
E. H. Jones in “A Letter on the Reform Party, 1860: Sandfield Macdonald and 
the London Free Press,” Ontario History, LVII1 (March, 1965), 39-45. Therein is 
reprinted the seminal letter of John Sandfield Macdonald to Josiah Blackburn, 
April 8, 1860. The draft of this letter is in the John Sandfield Macdonald-Langlois 
Papers at the Public Archives of Canada, and the final version is in the Blackburn 
Papers in the possession of W. J. Blackburn, London, Ontario. In the letter, 
Sandfield refers to his position as a Baldwinite. 
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in Lower Canada. These latter-day Baldwinites were convinced that 
Brown, far from being the champion of Upper Canada, was the great 
divisive force which kept Reformers of Canada divided and out of 
office and enabled Cartier and his friends to misrule the country and 
frustrate much-needed reform. 


Sandfield Macdonald, the Canadian-born Glengarry Highlander, the 
real estate lawyer who looked upon Montreal as his metropolitan centre 
and often spoke for what he called “Central Canada,” had served in 
parliament since 1841. Having been Robert Baldwin’s Solicitor General 
and chief political agent in the eastern marches of Upper Canada, 
Sandfield never lost his admiration for the broad tolerant approach of 
his former chief. He had first clashed with George Brown in 1856 when 
the latter chastised him bitterly for urging acceptance of the principle 
of the double majority — which he erroneously believed had been a 
principle dear to the heart of Baldwin — as the solution to the sectional 
ills which bedevilled the country. For Brown at the time, there was 
something morally degenerate in any Upper Canadian who resisted the 
panacea of representation by population — the solution which was 
anathema to Lower Canada. 


By the spring of 1860, Sandfield and Blackburn, both of whom 
endorsed the double majority, thought that they had about ten Upper 
Canadian Reform Assemblymen who would hold fast against Brown — 
in his efforts this time to split Canada into a federation. Although the 
plan miscarried when the key figure, Michael Foley, an imbibing Irish 
Anglican Reformer, temporarily capitulated, they had laid the basis 
for the future party. In the election of 1861 the Conservatives gained 
ground in Upper Canada, probably both because they had declared 
representation by population an open question and also because of 
Reform disunity. Brownites fought Baldwinites. Brown was personally 
defeated. Actually this setback strenghtened Sandfield’s position 


Meanwhile Cartier’s hold on the Bleu bloc was faltering; the benefi- 
ciary was L. V. Sicotte. Cartier had won over Sicotte, who had originally 
been a Rouge, only to have him resign from the Cabinet in December 
1858. Around Sicotte a group of moderate Oppositionists or Mauves 
emerged. The group included Francois Evanturel, T. J. J. Loranger and 
L. T. Drummond. Sicotte also benefited from the election of 1861 when 
the Rouge leader A. A. Dorion and his English-speaking lieutenant L. H. 
Holton failed to secure election. 


Talk about a possible middle Government led by Sandfield and 
Sicotte increased, but so did Reform disunity. The principal business 
of the session of 1862 concerned defence. Although the Trent crisis had 


4 E.g., PAC, George Brown Papers, Dorion to Brown July 27, 1861; and 
LFP August 12 and 26, July 13 and 16, August 10, 12, 14 and 26, 1861, March 
29 and 31, April 1, 2 and 3, 1862. 
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passed, Anglo-American tension remained high, and a few hundred miles 
to the south the bloody Civil War was raging. British pressure to have 
Canadians shore up their own defences was intense. During much of 
May, a debate on Cartier’s relatively expensive militia programme, which 
involved a possible element of conscription in rural areas, proceeded 
intermittently with the Opposition led by Sicotte.5 As late as May 9, 
however, the Free Press, in the light of general Reform disunity, saw 
no sign that the fall of the Government was imminent. Then it became 
evident that Cartier’s hold over the Bleu bloc had broken. 


On May 20 1862, sixteen Lower Canadians, who formerly had 
supported the Government, joined with the Opposition to defeat the militia 
bill fifty-four to sixty-one.$ With Brown and Dorion gone it was safer 
to dissent. On May 21, Cartier, who ironically had carried Upper Canada 
in the crucial vote, resigned. The next day Viscount Monck called on 
John Sandfield Macdonald to form a new administration.’ With Sandfield 
as Attorney General West and Sicotte as his principal Lower Canadian 
colleague, the Reform Government was sworn in two days later. Alexander 
Mackenzie warned the absent Brown that he anticipated some sort of 
“plot” since the Governor had called upon “the leader of nobody.” ® 
Yet Sandfield was the only logical choice. 


Although disliked by the Grits, the independent and broad minded, 
if crusty member for Cornwall, with his political and business ties across 
the whole country and his friendship with several moderate Conservatives 
and ex-Hincksites, was best suited for carrying on Her Majesty’s Canadian 
Government. More than most other Reformers, he seemed prepared to 
operate with a minimum of sectional, sectarian and regional motivation. 
These centrifugal tendencies plus the clash of personalities had been the 
curse on a Reform party which had paid insufficient heed to Baldwin’s 
admonitions in favour of toleration and patience. Louis Sicotte was to 
be Sandfield’s Lafontaine. For Sandfield the alliance would be knitted 
together by the old and allegedly once hallowed expedient of the double 
majority. But neither Sandfield nor Sicotte possessed a large body of 
dedicated personal followers. Each was cordially hated by large numbers 
of Reformers from his own section. Neither came from nor represented 
the regional areas in each section where political, economic and cultural 
power was concentrated. Sicotte, the member for St. Hyacinthe, formally 
led a group of people that had not yet been moulded into a real party. 


Sandfield Macdonald’s ministry was, however, a genuine Reform 
Government. It was not merely a “we too but better” change from the 
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previous coalition. There were many institutions and practices which 
Reformers were determined to reform. To achieve many of these 
changes Baldwinites and Grits, Mauves and Rouges were prepared to 
co-operate. When the Government fell in March 1864, much had been 
accomplished, more reforms were on the way, while others had been 
paralysed by the succession of political crises. 


The majority of ministers in the new Government were from the 
middle groups. Frangois Evanturel, a Mauve, became Minister of 
Agriculture and Michael Foley became Postmaster General. J. J. C. 
Abbott, the English-speaking Lower Canadian who had crossed over on 
the militia question, became Solicitor General East. Other moderates 
included the Councillors J. U. Tessier and James Morris. Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee became President of the Council. But Dorion, the Rouge leader 
who lacked a seat in the Assembly, accepted the post of Provincial 
Secretary, and three Upper Canadian positions went to prominent Grits : 


William McDougall, William Howland and Adam Wilson. ° 


Two other moderates, Lewis Wallbridge and T. J. J. Loranger had the 
honour of outlining the initial policy of the new Government. “Recog- 
nizing the Federal character of the act of Union, and the danger at the 
present critical emergency of any change of the basis of that Union,” the 
first point emphasized that ministers from each section should primarily 
be responsible for their own local affairs, leaving the cabinet with matters 
“necessarily common to both sections.” The second point asserted that 
“local legislation should not be forced on either section of the Province 
against the wishes of the majority of its representatives, and that the 
Administration of each section should possess the confidence of a majority 
of its representatives.” Other matters included reorganization and expan- 
sion of the volunteer militia, retrenchment, and investigation of the 
scandals involved in connection with constructing the parliament 
buildings in Ottawa. The Government proposed that after pressing 


matters were handled, parliament should be prorogued until the New 
Year. 1° 


The Globe reacted with anger and anguish toward the composition 
and constitutional policy of the Government. It was “enough to sicken 
a horse,” for thanks to the “servile politicians of Upper Canada,” Lower 
Canadians were able to pour “melted lead down our throats.” 11 Never, 
wrote Brown to Holton, had a “greater set of Jackasses” than the five 
Upper Canadian ministers ever gotten into the Government of a country.12 
Yet he gradually calmed down, and finally decided not to try an immediate 
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overthrow.’ For its part the Free Press, chastising Brown and extolling 
Sandfield, gave the new regime its total blessing. On June 9, after passing 
a temporary militia bill which provided for an expenditure of one-quarter 
of a million dollars — three times the amount spent in 1861 14 — parlia- 


ment was prorogued. . 


It did not reconvene until February 13, 1863. It has been suggested 
that had the Opposition had the opportunity to move simple want of 
confidence at any time during the first ten or so months of the Govern- 
ment’s existence, that it would have been unable to obtain even a simple 
majority.’° The author finds no evidence for this assertion. The Premier, 
his ministers and his journalistic organs acted throughout as though they 
continued to have not only a simple but also a double majority. In partic- 
ular there seems no evidence to suggest that the sixteen converts to the 
Mauves were deserting Sicotte. 


During the eight months between sessions the Government busied 
itself with a myriad number of pressing problems. The most serious 
of these concerned the interrelated, inherited questions of defence and the 
Intercolonial Railway. By the spring of 1863 progress was being made 
on the question of defence; relations with Britain were improving. 


But the Intercolonial was disruptive to the Reform coalition. Sand- 
field, like the mercantile interests of Montreal, regarded the project as “a 
work of national importance” which would “be of mutual advantage to 
the Province.” 16 So did the Free Press 1* and most moderate journals, 
as well as T. D. McGee.1® It was most unpopular with the Rouges because 
of its cost, its temptation to corruption, and its probable promotion of 
union between Canada and the Maritimes. It was not popular with the 
Brownites whose eyes were resolutely turned westward where Britain 
seemed reluctant to take decisive action against the ineffectual administra- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Company.!® On September 12, two days after 
an intercolonial conference in Quebec reached agreement on sharing costs 
and lobbying Britain for support, Dorion ceased attending meetings of the 
Executive Council.2° In October, when the cabinet appointed Sicotte and 
Howland to go to London on the matter, Dorion tendered his resignation, 
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à tes ‘ 
accompanied by assurances of “most kindly feeling,” and continued 
“cordial support” on other issues.** 


Politically, the Premier strengthened his hand by securing the Quebec 
Mercury as an official organ. At first it continued under its old manage- 
ment, but in December Sandfield persuaded Josiah Blackburn to leave 
his brother in charge of the Free Press and come down to run the 
Mercury.22 As the date for the opening of parliament approached, Gov- 
ernment morale was rising. Liberals had succeeded, noted the Free Press, 
only when Brown’s influence had lessened and people had turned to Sand- 
field Macdonald, the man who stood “between the extremes of party and 
was obnoxious to neither. Moderate in his political principles, he was, 
at the same time, a constant reformer.” His integrity was beyond ques- 
tion. “Throughout his long public life,” it exaggerated, “no stain had ever 
sullied his reputation.” 22 To calm Grit concerns, Foley was able to an- 
nounce that tenders would be called for postal service on the Upper Lakes 
in expectation of the forthcoming mail link from Fort William to the Red 
River.?{ 


The opening was particularly colourful and martial.2° The speech 
from the throne emphasized the progress in various fields that had been 
made since the Government had assumed office.?® Serious trouble, how- 
ever, lay ahead. Although the leaders of the official Opposition were rather 
quiescent, fiery Orange-type Tories split the Upper Canadian Reformers 
by moving unsuccessfully the very resolutions in favour of representation 
by population previously moved by William McDougall.27_ The Globe 
chided the Upper Canadian ministers for disloyalty to their section.?® 
More serious was Brown’s announcement on February 26 that he had 
reluctantly decided to seek election for the constituency of South Oxford ?? 
— which Sandfield had, perhaps precipitously, opened up by appointing 
its member, the moderate Dr. Connor, to the Bench. Undoubtedly Brown’s 
absence from the Assembly had greatly strengthened the Premier’s pollit- 
ical position. From July until late December, Brown had been in Great 
Britain, where he had entered into an extremely happy and engrossing 
marriage with the vivacious Anne Nelson.*® He returned to Canada a 
mellowed and wiser man. For some time he allowed his brother Gordon 
to continue running the Globe. 
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It is possible, however, to over-emphasize the immediate degree of 
Brown’s political mellowing and the immediate effect of this mellowing on 
the political scene. Cartier and others did their best to emphasize the old 
fire-eating Brown. In the Mercury, Blackburn wished Brown well in his 
new state and expressed the hope that he would be “less sectional,” more 
concerned with healing the differences “between the two peoples,” rather 
than preying upon men’s “passions and prejudices.” #1 The tone of edi- 
torials in the Globe hardly changed. On February 5, 1863, in an editorial 
presumably written by Gordon but popularly identified with George Brown, 
the Globe bitterly attacked the “wily” Catholic hierarchy, in no uncer- 
tain terms, as the enemy of education and progress. It warned Reformers 
to tolerate absolutely no concessions to the clerical “enemy” on the matter 
of separate schools in Upper Canada. 


It was the innocent-looking separate school bill sponsored by the 
Catholic Conservative R.W. Scott from Ottawa that set off the chain 
reaction leading to the defeat of the Government and the humiliation of 
John Sandfield Macdonald. For some years Scott had been vainly pro- 
moting, for the Catholic hierarchy, a bill to tidy up the anomalies of the 
Taché Act of 1856 and also further to extend separate school rights. In 
the spring of 1862, soon after the new Government took office, Dr. Egerton 
Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education, and a legislative committee 
had persuaded Scott to abandon most of his plans to extend the rights 
and to dwell mainly on the administrative anomalies. Two high ranking 
agents of the hierarchy assured Ryerson and the new Premier that the 
revised bill would settle the question permanently.®* Scott reaffirmed this 
in the Assembly.*? So did McGee.** Sandfield, who personally opposed 
separate schools, was extremely grateful to Ryerson, and told him that 
he was even “amused” that the question was falling to him and his col- 
leagues to settle “with so [little] trouble or action on their part.” *° Al- 
though the bill, when reintroduced during the next session, remained a 
private member’s bill, it was backed by the Government. Since it was 
hardly a measure of substance — except for one clause later deleted — 
and since it did not involve any new principle, the Premier, Ryerson and 
McDougall did not seem perturbed.** The narrative of what happened is 
well-known. A political explosion came with the debate and vote on second 
reading, which took place on March 5, the same day that Brown secured 
election in South Oxford. Three Orange diehards and the backbench 
Grit core opposed the bill. Still it did secure a double majority.*” The 
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Globe was furious with the bill’s Upper Canadian supporters, but almost 
resigned itself to the loss of the wayward. “We”, wrote Brown, “might 
abandon politics altogether.” 8° Meanwhile, the Mercury described op- 
ponents of the bill as bigots and the disinterested supporters of the bill 
as liberals; the bigots were refusing Upper Canadian Catholics the rights 
enjoyed by Lower Canadian Protestants. The Globe reported that Mercury 
had its bigots and liberals reversed. The liberals were the opponents of 
separate schools.2® Brown fought on. 


By the time of third reading the Government was in great agitation. 
On urgings from the Premier, from McDougall and from Donald Alexan- 
der Macdonald (the Premier’s brother), Scott deleted a clause giving 
trustees full power to licence teachers.*? John A. Macdonald gleefully 
chided ministers for inconsistency and the Globe for deserting the Reform 
Premier. In the final division, on March 13, the bill carried seventy-four 
to thirty. The Upper Canadian vote was twenty-three to thirty against 
passage. The Premier’s own brother had found it advisable to be absent 
for the voting. In Upper Canada only two Reformers who were not in the 
Government voted with the ministers for the bill. Sandfield for good 
reason left the Assembly “in great indignation.” 42 On much less provo- 
cation his old chief, Baldwin, had resigned. Was it in fact true, as so 
many Conservatives had long been saying, that no Reform administration 
could govern the country, that there was in fact no Reform cohesion, no 
, Reform party, just numerous Reformers ? When confronted with sectarian 
and sectional issues, could these Liberals not display enough liberalism to 
insure their continuance in office so that they could undertake the reforms 
on which there seemed to be broad agreement ? It appeared not. The 
Free Press, not minimizing the crisis, placed all the blame on the Brownites 
and asserted that on a question of confidence the Government would still be 
sustained by a double majority.48 The Mercury implied that Brown had 
changed the Upper Canadian minority into a majority. Yet what Sandfield 
and his colleagues accepted in 1863, it argued, was nothing more than 
what Brown and Dorion had pledged themselves to accept in 1858.4 


During the next few days, Sandfield vainly tried several devices, 
including veiled threats involving the Opposition, aimed at bringing 
enough Brownites to heel.45 His arguments were weakened when the 
Canadian Freemen, the leading Toronto Catholic newspaper, on its own 
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authority # — Bishop Lynch had privately told Scott that the matter was 
now settled “finally” #7 — declared that Scott’s bill was merely an “instal- 
ment.” The Mercury expressed the hope that hotheads would use the 
Easter recess to think on the “necessity of cultivating moderation and 
unity.” 48 


Soon after the recess, Brown — whose paper was proposing the 
establishment of a Protestant political league #® — for the first time took 
his seat, beside Dorion. The Scott bill became law, but nothing seemed 
settled except that one of the two facets of the principle of the double 
majority was now virtually destroyed. A local bill had become law against 
the wishes of a majority of the representatives from the section affected. 
For the Government the only excuses were that the bill concerned general 
finance, that it was hardly substantive, and that it was a private member’s 
bill and not a Government bill. The other facet remained. The adminis- 
tration was still able to command the confidence of majorities in both 
sections. After midnight on the night of April 22, in a poorly-attended 
division over a minor issue, the Premier was sustained with a double 
majority. Of the fifteen French Canadians who had moved from Cartier 
to Sicotte in May 1862, only nine were present for this vote. Of these, 
six voted with Sicotte while three were back with Cartier.5° Yet as time 
went on, the peak of the animosity between Brownites and Baldwinites 
declined slightly. They co-operated on several matters. Much of the 
Reform press supported the stand of the Government which the Leader 
thought was secure.5! Sandfield regained a degree of optimism.5? Ad- 
ministrative Reform continued. But as Brown returned to qualified sup- 
port of the Government, Sicotte’s hold over the Mauves became more 
precarious. McGee said that Brown’s mere presence in the Assembly was 
enough to cause many Lower Canadian backbenchers to scurry back like 
baby chicks to “mother Cartier.” °* 


On May 1, 1863, with galleries crowded, the second stage of the crisis 
began when John A. Macdonald moved non-confidence. He taunted the 
various ministers for inconsistency and the ministry generally for its un- 
popularity in Britain and the Maritimes. Sandfield remarked that John 
A’s criticisms had all been negative and that the member for Kingston 
was an anomaly as the leader of a group the vast majority of which did 
not agree with him on vital matters affecting Upper Canada.** Both parties 
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expressed confidence of victory, but the Opposition did so with more 
conviction. Joseph Cauchon of Quebec told an incredulous Ryerson that 
he was convinced that the Opposition would obtain thirty-seven of the 
sixty-four votes in Lower Canada.%5 Slowly the spirit of the Government 
sagged, even though it was eloquently defended by Dorion, Alexander 
Mackenzie, Mowat and finally Brown himself.5* Brown asserted that al- 
though he did not like the policy of the present Government he preferred 
its members to those previously turned out. As for the present ministers, 
“he would kill them off when he could get better.” °* Who needs enemies 
when one has friends like that ? 


The vote was taken early in the morning of May 8. The Government 
lost fifty-nine to sixty-four winning thirty-one to twenty-eight in Upper 
Canada and losing twenty-eight to thirty-six in Lower Canada.°* Sicotte 
found that his main support came from the fearless Dorion. Cartier had 
obtained only one vote less than Cauchon had prophesied. The Premier 
saw Monck. The latter confidentially agreed to an imminent dissolution.*® 


On the same weekend Sandfield negotiated with Brown, Dorion, 
Holton and Mowat about a possible reconstruction. The talks were long, 
difficult, tedious and involved. Sandfield avoided total capitulation to the 
Grit and Rouge groups both by making use of the inherent divisions still 
existing among them and also by threatening to deal with the official 
enemy. For instance, when Brown demanded acceptance of representation 
by population, Dorion and Holton replied that declaring the matter an 
open question — as the Conservatives had done in 1861 — was as far as 
they could go. “There now did I not tell you so!” interjected Sandfield. 
Brown and Mowat admitted bitter disappointment, but Sandfield’s threats, 
backed this time by Dorion, ultimately forced acceptance. Nevertheless, 
the Premier had to give up the idea of having the double majority as the 
fundamental principle of government — although of course Sandfield 
could hold to it personally as the most desirable way of solving the present 
problem. He also had to give Dorion carte blanche in Lower Canada. The 
Intercolonial was, apparently, to be dropped. Dorion and the Premier 
also agreed that McGee, who had antagonized many French Canadians 
and probably the Premier himself, would have to go.5° 


The secret talks with Brown placed Sandfield in an impossible posi- 
tion with several of his current ministers. In the summer when all this 
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came into the open in a sorry spectacle, each side accused the other of 
misrepresenting the situation. During the course of consultations Sicotte, 
who resented Dorion’s sudden return to eminence, resisted change and 
finally refused to serve under the Rouge chief despite the latter’s pleading. 
In the end, the moderate Reformers, Sicotte, McGee, Foley (who had to 
make way for Mowat), Evanturel and Abbott were out. Two others retired 
and Wilson went to the bench. Howland gave up Finance in favour of the 
lesser position of Receiver General; Dorion became Attorney General 
East. Holton brought the Government great strength as Minister of 
Finance. Mowat became Postmaster General. Lewis Wallbridge, who had 
missed the debate on the Scott Bill and was a friend of the Premier’s, 
became Solicitor General West. There were several other new additions.* 
The Mercury regretted the absence of Sicotte and expressed the hope and 
expectation that he, Foley and McGee would remain loyal and work for 
the Government in the election.®? The Globe rejoiced over the composition 
of the Government and over the announcement that representation by 
population would be an open question.fÿ 


It could hardly have been a time of rejoicing for John Sandfield 
Macdonald. He had won his battle for survival as Premier. His adminis- 
trative, financial and militia reforms could still be achieved. But the 
Government was so much less his than it had been. The moderate Reform 
group was disappearing. Sicotte,°* Evanturel, McGee, Abbott and Foley 
were all angry. The four Lower Canadians were to seek re-election as 
inimical independents. 


In the election which followed, Sandfield concentrated his efforts in 
eastern Upper Canada, and in areas such as London, Napanee and Hamil- 
ton where he had considerable influence. He was particularly effective 
against the Conservatives in the Ottawa Valley, where, ironically, Scott 
had been building up a threatening political machine. To avoid trouble 
in Orange areas, John A. Macdonald did not rush in to help. Scott and 
his followers were defeated. But then, after accepting the Premier’s aid, 
many of the victorious representatives, true to an old “loose fish” tradition, 
refused to remain loyal and were won over by John A. before parliament 
met ®* — probably by emphasis on the old Ottawa question. This loss in 
the Valley proved disastrous. 


Generally, however, the Conservatives in Upper Canada went down 
in terrible defeat. The victory of Brown and Sandfield resembled a rout, 
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as they won about forty-five seats, exclusive of those in the Ottawa Val- 
ley.$7 John A. Macdonald entered the last parliament of the Province of 
Canada, the one that was to make his name immortal, with only a remnant 
of supporters. Of these, the western Upper Canadian members were nearly 
all pledged to oppose him on the question of representation by population. 


In Lower Canada, Dorion and Holton were not able to work miracles. 
Under the circumstances, however, they did surprisingly well. To clarify 
his position, Dorion had said that he and his Lower Canadian colleagues 
would oppose “all propositions to redistribute the representation according 
to population.” ®8 He also stated that the Government had abandoned the 
proposition which had formed the basis of plans for the Intercolonial. In 
the election of 1861, as judged by the victory (on March 20, 1863) of 
J. E. Turcotte over Sicotte for the speakership, the Lower Canadian Re- 
formers, both Mauves and Rouges, were able to muster only twenty-three 
votes. On the division over the militia bill, May 20, 1862, sixteen Lower 
Canadians 7° switched sides from Cartier to Sicotte whose total strength 
then voting was thirty-seven.71 On the vote of non-confidence, May 8, 
1863, eleven of the original sixteen converts of May 1862, again voted 
with Cartier.? Five of the converts had remained with the Government.” 
Reform strength was cut to twenty-eight Lower Canadians./Then Sandfield 
dropped and lost the support of Sicotte, McGee, Evanturel and Abbott.7* 
Dorion and Holton approached the election with their support cut to only 
twenty-three members, including the four surviving converts of 1862. In 
the election six of the eleven returned “chicks”, secured victory as Bleus."5 
In the first division in the new parliament, over the election of Lewis 
Wallbridge as Speaker, Dorion and Holton delivered twenty-three votes. 
One Rouge was absent,’ and one Irish Reformer voted with the Opposi- 
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tion but returned to the Government in future votes."7 This gave the 
Government twenty-five supporters, two more than before the election. Of 
these twenty-five, fifteen were veterans of the last parliament, including 
only two survivors’® from the converts of 1862. Two members were 
replacements for Rouge veterans. Four were victories in constituencies 
formerly held by Mauve converts who had returned to Cartier. Four were 
outright victories from the Bleus.” Only four of the twenty-five seats 
were held by English Canadians.°° Dorion had lost six seats and gained 
eight. Far from sustaining a loss, Dorion and Holton had slightly more 
than held their own. That they were able to do it is astonishing. Opposition 
propaganda had depicted the Rouges as enemies of basic French-Canadian 
traditions and as being in leagues with the arch-enemy George Brown.*®4 
Twenty-five seats were, of course, eight short of victory. 


For Sandfield the double majority was no longer possible. On the 
first division he had a simple majority of eight (66 to 58). But three 
of those who voted for Wallbridge soon indicated their general opposition 
to the Government.’ The position of the irate Foley, and one or two 
others was unstable. John Sandfield Macdonald was no longer governing 
the Province of Canada in the image of Robert Baldwin. When parliament 
was in session, his regime existed on a day-to-day basis. Great as he was, 
Dorion could not be Lafontaine. Sandfield was not at the head of a 
great, truly united, bilingual and bisectional Reform party which 
subordinated personalities and regional and sectarian differences in 
favour of moderate reform and economic progress. 


Still, John Sandfield Macdonald remained Premier of Canada. 
Although he appeared “extremely crotchety”? at times, he faced up to 
the continuing problems of government. He remained dedicated to the 
surviving portions of his Reform programme. Much was accomplished.** 
With the Mauve element in ruins, however, a Lower Canadian majority 
was virtually impossible. In Upper Canada, Brown had more influence 


77 O’Halloran. 

78 Gagnon and Sylvain. 

79 One of these four seats had only recently been lost to the Bleus in a 
byelection. 

80 Holton, Huntington, O’Halloran and Somerville. 

81 Quebec Mercury, June 6, July 17, 23, 28 and 31, August 3, 4, 6 and 11, 
1863, contradicting and citing from La Minerve (Cartier’s Montreal organ), Le 
Journal de Québec (Cauchon’s paper) and the Quebec Chronicle; and L’Ordre, 
mai 13, 1863. 

82 Cartwright, Conger and Bown. 

83 Sissons, Ryerson, II, 489, Ryerson to Hodgins, July 2, 1863. 

84 Including the Audit Act which became law shortly after his regime fell. 
Note J. E. Hodgetts, Pioneer Public Service: An Administrative History of the 
United Canadas, 1841-1867 (Toronto, 1955), pp. 96-97, 101-08, 112-15 and 270-74. 
As Minister of Finance, Holton was very successful. Sandfield won Monck’s praise 
for his revised militia policy, and in the eleventh hour he curbed Maritime criticism 
by unilaterally hiring Sandford Fleming to undertake the survey for the Intercolonial. 
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than the Premier. In 1864 he helped frustrate Sandfield’s efforts to 
recatch some of the loose fish in the Ottawa Valley.*° The Reformers fell. 


The Assembly became paralysed by a built-in Opposition majority 
rather analogous to the fourth French Republic. Deadlock it was, but 
deadlock from pluralism — not mere dualism. In the parliamentary 
system, minority government can function when a portion of the majority 
practices forbearance. In Canada, however, sectionalism, sectarianism 
and personality had created a multi-party system incapable of operating 
British responsible government. The power of the moderate Reformers 
who had fought against extremism was gone; the Liberal-Conservative 
grouping was fraying at the edges. A temporary coalition of diverse 
groups to work for permanent constitutional change seemed the only 
answer. 


That the double majority had not succeeded hardly means that the 
principle was ridiculous. Nor does it mean that John Sandfield Macdonald 
was a man without vision.®® Most mid-Victorian Canadian politicians 
only saw “through a glass, darkly.” John A.’s view of the West, like that 
of Sandfield’s, was a limited one. So was Brown’s view of the Maritimes. 
Although Brown’s sense of tolerance was improving he could only grasp 
partially the idea of a pluralistic and relativistic social structure not 
founded on Calvinist absolutes. Cartier had a limited understanding of 
his own people.f For the time being, however, Sandfield and his concept 
were relegated to the sidelines of history. Centralized federation, quasi- 
federalism or the decentralized unitary state — whatever political 
scientists call the system of 1867 — was tried. It achieved the redivision 
of Canada and the union of Canada with the Maritimes and the West. 
But the centralized federalism of John A. Macdonald, Galt, Tupper and 
even Cartier was changed by Mowat, Fielding, Mercier, Laurier and 
McCarthy, assisted by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, into 
“classical federalism.” By 1937, Canada had become a decentralized 
federation. Then after the phenomenal centralizing interlude which 
reached its apogée around 1958, the “quiet revolution” in Quebec, a 
changed political climate and adventuresome, ambitious premiers have 
caused an unprecedented reintensification of the earlier trend toward 
decentralization. Again, as on the past occasions the old question of 
the relations between the two cultural groups returns to it paramountcy. 


85 Quebec Mercury, September 8, October 23 and December 9, 18, 23 and 28, 
1863; Macdonald Papers, Robert Bell to John A. Macdonald, two letters undated, 
one written on a Friday and one on a Tuesday, early in 1864; C. J. Brydges to 
John A. Macdonald, January 15, 1864, and John Reid to John A. Macdonald, 
February 10 and 11, 1864, Brown Papers, Holton to Brown, January 24, 1864 and 
Brown to Anne Brown, February 20 and 22, 1864. 

86 As described by W. L. Morton, The Critical Years: The Union of British 
North America, 1857-1873 (Toronto, 1964), in caption under picture following p. 194. 

87 French Canadians were less prepared to migrate West than Cartier had 


hoped. ; They were also less prepared to accept Montreal-led moderate, Gallican- 
Bleu direction than he had anticipated. 
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Constitutionally this country is a federation, but both Sandfield’s 
Province of Canada and the Confederation of 1867 involved a union 
without merger of two cultural nationalities. Sandfield Macdonald’s form 
of the double majority was always cumbersome and difficult; since 1864 
it has obviously been impractical. But it was the principle of recognizing 
two majorities, rather than a dominant majority and an unprotected 
minority,8® that John Sandfield Macdonald sought. Might not that ~ 
principle, coupled with the institutional federalism of John A. Macdonald 
and Cartier, still be valid? 


88 Note the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, Preliminary 
Report (October, 1965), especially p. 135. Also note Ramsay Cook, “The Canadian 
Dilemma,” International Journal, XX (Winter, 1964-65), 1-19; Ramsay Cook, “Quebec: 
the Ideology of Survival,” in A. Rotstein ed., Prospect of Change : Proposals for 
Canada’s Future (Toronto, 1965), pp. 40-62; and P. E. Trudeau, “La nouvelle 
trahison des clercs,” Cité Libre, XIII, 46 (avril, 1962), 3-16. 


LES IDÉES POLITIQUES DE LOMER GOUIN 


BERNARD WEILBRENNER 
Archives du Québec 


Lomer Gouin eut une brillante carrière politique. Élu député à 
l’Assemblée législative de Québec en 1897, il entre au cabinet en 1900, 
devient premier ministre de la province en 1905, pour le demeurer 
jusqu’en 1920, alors qu’il démissionne en faveur de L.-A. Taschereau. 
En 1921, il est élu député à la Chambre des Communes. L’année suivante, 
il devient ministre de la Justice; il démissionne en 1924. En 1929, il 
est nommé lieutenant-gouverneur de la province de Québec. Il meurt 
dans l'exercice de ses fonctions quelques mois plus tard, en 1930. 


On a cependant, de son caractère, et de ses idées politiques, les 
notions les plus diverses. L’on retient, au Québec, le fait qu’il était la 
personnalité dominante de 1905 à 1920, et que le parti libéral se maintien- 
dra jusqu’à la débâcle de 1935-1936. Les Canadiens des autres provinces 
se rappellent surtout l’homme des trusts et de la haute finance, le réac- 
tionnaire, que W. L. M. King utilisa pour obtenir le pouvoir en 1921, 
mais qu’il écarta bientôt en faveur d’Ernest Lapointe pour se ménager 
le support des progressistes de l’ouest. 


Il ne semble donc pas superflu d’étudier d’un peu plus près cet 
homme qui s’attira l’admiration des uns, l’antipathie des autres. Cet 
essai sera plutôt de la nature d’un sondage ou d’une hypothèse de travail. 
Seule une étude approfondie de toute sa carrière pourra nous révéler le 
personnage dans toute sa dimension. 


Lomer Gouin naquit à Grondines, petit village du comté de Portneuf, 
en 1861. Son père, médecin, mourut alors qu’il n'avait que huit ans. 
Lomer alla donc vivre à Sorel chez son oncle Némèse, ancien député 
provincial. Après des études à Sorel et à Lévis, il fit son cours de droit 
à Montréal, et eut comme condisciple Raoul Dandurand, avec qui il 
avait de multiples affinités, et avec lequel il se lia d’amitié. Il obtint sa 
licence en droit et fut admis au barreau en 1884. Il fit sa cléricature 
dans l'étude de sir John Abbott et dans celle de l'honorable Rodolphe 
Laflamme, puis il devint successivement associé du juge Pagnuelo, de 
M. Taillon, d’Honoré Mercier, de Raymond Préfontaine et de Rodolphe 
Lemieux. En 1888, il épousait la fille d’Honoré Mercier, Eliza. 


C’est en 1889 que sa carriére politique commence à se dessiner. Il 
devient président du Club National, où il succède à Calixte Lebœuf, qui 
avait trop sévèrement critiqué Mercier : le secrétaire du Club est son 
ami Rodolphe Lemieux. Aux élections fédérales de 1891, il se présente 


dans Richelieu contre Hector Langevin, qui le défait par une forte 
majorité. 
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Le discrédit qui entoure Mercier s’attache aussi à son gendre. Ce 
n’est qu’en 1897 que Gouin brigue de nouveau les suffrages populaires, 
cette fois aux élections provinciales, dans le comté de Saint-Jacques à 
Montréal, connu alors sous le nom de Division no 2. Il a le support de 
Rodolphe Lemieux, comme lui un libéral dans la tradition de Mercier, 
et aussi de Godfroy Langlois, directeur de la loge maçonnique L’Eman- 
cipation, et de radicaux notaires : Honoré Gervais, Gonzalve Désaulniers. 
Il l’emporte facilement, dans cette élection qui voit le parti libéral reporté 
au pouvoir sous la direction de F. Gabriel Marchand. 


Les libéraux de longue date, dont Lemieux et Gouin font partie, se 
montrent peu satisfaits de l’influence grandissante dans le parti libéral, 
au provincial comme au fédéral, d’anciens conservateurs ou de neutres 
tels S. N. Parent, Charles Fitzpatrick, et Israél Tarte. Et l’on attribue à 
Gouin et à Lemieux l’inspiration d’une violente attaque contre Israël Tarte 
parue sous le titre Von Serviam, dans le journal La Libre parole publié 
par W. A. Grenier, qui se voit condamné à six mois de prison, en octobre 
1897, pour cet article. Tarte reste assez sympathique envers Gouin. C’est 
sans doute que Gouin se révéle, dés cette époque, comme un homme de 
trempe. En 1898, il est nommé membre du Conseil catholique de l’Instruc- 
tion publique. De cette date à son arrivée au pouvoir en 1905, sa réputation 
et son influence ne cessent de s’accroître. 


Il se présente comme échevin dans la ville de Montréal, en 1900. 
Son programme et la réaction des journaux sont alors significatifs. Il 
se présente dans un quartier situé près de l’Hôtel de ville, où l'électorat 
est composé des marchands et d’ouvriers. Gouin propose des améliora- 
tions dans le service de la police, dans celui des tramways, du marché, 
une meilleure assistance aux classes laborieuses, la compétition entre 
les sociétés de gaz et la création d’une bibliothèque publique. 


Il reçoit le support de conservateurs notoires comme Rodrigue Masson 
et de la plupart des journaux : La Presse admire sa pondération, son 
jugement, son honnêteté et son esprit de réforme. Les Débats soulignent 
sa réputation d’être en faveur des «petits». (Cyrille Vallée, un ami, 
déclare que Gouin a prouvé qu’il était un homme d’une énergie infatiga- 
ble, d'initiative, capable de mener à bien ce qu’il entreprend. 


En 1905, il supplante Parent à la direction du parti et au poste de 
premier minisre: c’est le résultat d’un complot, presque d’un coup 
d’état. La plus fréquente critique que l’on élèvera contre lui et dont 
s’emparera l'imagination populaire, ce sera « d’avoir dardé son chef 
dans le dos ». Mais il fera rapidement l’unanimité derrière lui, et on lui 
pardonnera bientôt, car, dès sa prise de pouvoir, il donne un vigoureux 
coup de barre vers l’action : il trace, dans son discours du 5 avril 1905, 
son programme. 
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Olivar Asselin, son ancien secrétaire, un des chefs nationalistes, 
écrit à ce sujet, sous le titre « Un triomphe pour l’idée nationaliste » : 
« Sachons reconnaître que M. Gouin s’est taillé, dans son discours 
programme, de la belle et bonne besogne. Tant qu’il marchera dans 
cette voie, il aura l’appui loyal d’un homme qui s’est quelquefois montré 
sévère à son endroit au cours de la dernière crise, mais qui n’a cessé de 
croire à son honnêteté et à son patriotisme ?. » 

Son programme contenait peu de principes généraux : c'était plutôt 
une liste d’objectifs à atteindre. Car il le disait lui-même : « À tout 
événement, nous ne sommes pas doctrinaires. Nous reconnaissons que 
la politique n’est pas une affaire d’opinion, de préjugés et de passions. 
Bien comprise, elle est une science; elle fait même partie des sciences 
expérimentales 2... » 


C’est donc à travers son action, au cours des années, qu’il faut 
tâcher de découvrir ses opinions, ses attitudes. Nous passerons donc 
brièvement en revue les principaux domaines dans lesquels il eut à 
œuvrer : 1. finance; 2. éducation; 3. industrie et richesse naturelles; 
4. agriculture et colonisation; 5. classes modestes et mesures sociales; 
6. questions nationales. 


1. Finances 


Le premier principe d’action de Gouin c’est l'équilibre du budget 
et l’économie dans la dépense. C’est le point le plus important de son 
programme de 1905. Il le reprend à chaque élection. 


A la vérité, Gouin augmente peu les taxes; il les diminue parfois, 
comme pour les petites successions et les petites sociétés commerciales. 
Il augmente cependant de façon notable les droits de coupe et les rentes 
foncières pour les forêts, les droits pour l’utilisation des forces hydrau- 
liques, le prix des licences pour la vente des boissons alcooliques, les 
tarifs des bureaux d’enregistrement. I] ajoute aussi un certain nombre 
de droits ou licences, qui serviront à payer les frais pour de nombreux 
services : licences pour les automobiles, licences pour les détectives privés, 
taxes d’amusements, taxe sur les distributeurs automatiques. Il maintient 
la contribution peu populaire des municipalités pour les asiles, les prisons, 
les écoles de réforme. Il crée une taxe toute nouvelle sur les opérations 
de bourse. 


Gouin n’emprunte qu’après 1912, pour son programme de routes, 
et ce, il le fait à bon compte, étant donné l’excellent crédit de la province. 
Et c’est près de 20 millions qu’il consacre à cette fin. 


En 1919, dans un discours électoral, il se vante d’avoir obtenu 
des surplus annuels moyens de plus de $920,000 et d’avoir diminué la 


1 Le Nationaliste, 9 avril 1905. 
2 Discours, 5 avril 1905. 
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dette per capita de $15.00 à $13.51. Et ce, grâce à un subside fédéral 
réajusté qui augmente la part du Québec de $600,000 par an jusqu’en 
1911 et de $885,000 après cette date, à l’accroissement des revenus, à 
l’économie pratiquée par le gouvernement, à une sage administration. 
Il reste fidèle à cet idéal de l’économie toute sa vie, et ce sera ce qui lui 
attire l’admiration et le respect des financiers. 


L’industriel George Cahoon, jr., lui écrira le 14 juillet 1920 : «1 
wish there was some manner in which the business interests of the 
Province could show their appreciation to you for the assistance that 
your Government rendered them, because I believe it would be the 
popular desire of them all to (sic) show not only those who come after 
you in the Government but in all Governments that a wise and steadfast 
adherence to business principles (sic) still has its place under the sun °. » 


2. Education 


Gouin s’était intéressé très tôt à l’éducation. C’était normal. Le 
besoin d’une réforme dans ce domaine était criant. En 1898, il avait 
déclaré : 


«Le parti libéral a promis un ministére de l’Instruction publique 
et il tiendra sa promesse, en dépit de certaines remarques qui ont été 
faites. C’est une question de progrés et notre parti ne peut pas reculer. 
Le parti libéral doit à ses traditions et à son histoire de donner au peuple 
de la province de Québec la réforme scolaire dans toute sa plénitude #. » 


Mais dès l’année suivante, quand le Gouvernement Marchand fait 
préparer par J.-C. Magnan un livre de lecture suivant la plus récente 
théorie, la phonétique, pour le distribuer gratuitement à tous les jeunes 
écoliers, c’est Gouin, membre du Conseil catholique de l’Instruction 
publique, qui le fait approuver par le Conseil avant sa distribution : 
c’est considéré par les radicaux comme une première reculade. 


Quand il deviendra premier ministre, il devra compter avec le clergé, 
et abandonner tout projet de ressusciter le ministère de l'Éducation. Il 
réussira cependant à créer des écoles avec un directeur et des professeurs 
laïcs, ce que certains, dont l’Action sociale de Québec, organe de l'évêché, 
qualifiaient avec horreur d’écoles neutres, et à orienter les écoles dans 
une nouvelle direction : l’enseignement technique. 


Il parvint à briser le monopole des congrégations religieuses sur 
l’enseignement, à justifier la création d’écoles non religieuses et l’Action 
Sociale approuve sa déclaration de 1910, dans laquelle il affirme que 
le clergé a fait plus que sa part pour l’éducation mais que « nous, laïques, 
nous n’avons pas fait la nôtre, mais nous nous efforçons de la faire 5 ». 


3 Archives Publiques du Canada, Papiers Gouin, p. 3737. 
4 Cité dans Le Pays, de Godfroy Langlois, le 11 juin 1913. 
5 Action sociale, 21 octobre 1910. 
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Il avait d’ailleurs déjà l'appui d'Henri Bourassa, qui avait pris 
position très fermement en 1908 : « Croyez-vous que le clergé doive 
nécessairement avoir le monopole de toutes les œuvres d'intérêt public 
dans la province, et allez-vous lui demander ce que vous n’avez ni le 
courage ni l'intelligence de nous donner, c’est-à-dire un enseignement à 
part de nos collèges classiques, que les collèges classiques ne doivent pas 
et ne peuvent pas donner ©. » 


Mais il lui fallut agir avec beaucoup de circonspection pour conserver 
Yappui du clergé et de toute la population. Il faut voir par exemple les 
réactions autour du rapport de la commission nommée par Gouin en 
1916 pour faire des recommandations sur le systéme scolaire de 
Montréal. Gouin favorisait nettement une commission scolaire unique, 
alors que le clergé favorisait les commissions scolaires paroissiales. Mgr 
Bruchési lui écrit le 7 février ? que la Commission scolaire unique « serait 
un malheur». Il lui donne des conseils même pour les détails de 
l'administration de la Commission; le 6 novembre 1916, il lui écrit 
encore : « L’élection de deux commissaires par les contribuables plairait 
au peuple, mais que d’inconvénients je vois à cela $. » Et Gouin se plie aux 
recommandations de l’archevêque, pour ne pas retarder, par des querelles 
sur des détails, les réformes qui s’imposent : il accepte les compromis. 


Le même conflit existe entre lui et le clergé au sujet de la création 
d’une bibliothèque publique à Montréal. Ce n’est qu’en faisant montre 
de beaucoup de patience et de modération, qu’il obtiendra gain de cause. 


Dès 1900, il avait suggéré une telle création. En 1910, le sujet 
semble proche d’aboutir. Mais Mgr Bruchési s’y oppose. L’archevéque 
convoque Honoré Mercier fils pour lui déclarer formellement son dé- 
plaisir °. Ce n’est qu’en 1915 que Montréal aura sa bibliothèque publique. 
Mais c’est alors avec l'appui unanime du peuple et du clergé que Gouin 
peut déclarer : « L'ouverture d’une bibliothèque publique est l’un des 
événements les plus importants dans l’histoire d’une ville. La formation 
collégiale est excellente, mais après tout, la meilleure part de l’éducation 
d’un homme est celle qu’il acquiert par lui-même. C’est pourquoi une 
bonne bibliothèque est l’occasion qui lui est fournie de se développer 1°. » 


S’il échoue partiellement sur la confessionalité, et doit partager avec le 
clergé la direction effective de l’enseignement, il est plus heureux dans 
l'orientation de celui-ci, même si, encore une fois, il encourage ou suscite 
les initiatives privées plus souvent qu’il ne crée ou administre directement. 
En définitive, c’est par les subventions que son action s'exerce. Le budget 
de l'éducation triple de 1905 à 1917, dans l’ensemble d’environ un demi 


Le Nationaliste, 31 mai 1908. 
APC, Papiers Gouin, p. 648. 
Ibid., p. 666. 


H. Mercier a Gouin, APC, Papiers Gouin, 24 novembre 1910. 
Papiers Gouin, Brouillon, p. 165. 
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million à un million et demi, sans cependant que la proportion consacrée 
à l’éducation du budget de la province soit substantiellement augmentée. 


Il encourage l’enseignement primaire par des subventions plus con- 
sidérables aux commissions scolaires, des primes aux instituteurs, et la 
fondation d’une dizaine d’écoles normales. Il encourage les écoles modèles 
et les académies de garçons. Il continue à subventionner les écoles 
existantes du soir. Il relève l’assistance aux universités de $16,000 à 
$77,500. Mais c’est surtout par une assistance accrue à l'École polytech- 
nique, par la création d’une École des Hautes Études Commerciales, 
d’écoles techniques et d’écoles spécialisées : écoles d’agriculture, école 
vétérinaire, écoles ménagères, écoles d’industrie laitière, école forestière, 
chaire d’arpentage, que Gouin lance résolument l’éducation hors des 
sentiers battus. Selon lui, l'avenir de Québec est surtout industriel et 
commercial. En 1907, il l’affirme sans ambage : « Le temps n’est plus où 
les carrières libérales étaient seules estimées. Les carrières commerciales 
et industrielles apparaissent au contraire comme les carrières de l’avenir, 
celles qui offrent le plus de champ aux initiatives hardies, aux énergies 
viriles 1,» Et il rejoint ici l’économiste Errol Bouchette qui donnait un 
peu plus tôt le mot d’ordre : « emparons-nous de l’industrie ». Il ajoutait 
.… « c’est pour donner à notre province des négociants éclairés, des chefs 
de maisons de commerce et de banque; c’est pour fournir à nos industriels 
des agents commerciaux actifs, intelligents et habiles; c’est pour procurer 
à nos manufacturiers des producteurs instruits, des chefs d’ateliers émé- 
rites, des contre-maîtres expérimentés et des ouvriers d’élite qu’avec la 
coopération des autorités municipales de Montréal et de Québec et le 
concours de la Chambre de Commerce du district de Montréal, que nous 
fondons trois écoles qui, c’est notre espoir, donneront satisfaction aux 
besoins légitimes des professions industrielles et commerciales !?, » 


Le mouvement était lancé. Parallèlement au système scolaire tradi- 
tionnel s’élaborait un système complexe d’écoles techniques spécialisées 
pour répondre aux besoins pressants de l’heure. L’absence d’un véritable 
ministère de l'Éducation a cependant peut-être empêché une juste corré- 
lation entre les deux systèmes : le fossé entre les deux allait continuer 
s’agrandissant. 


3. Industrie et ressources naturelles 


Un sujet qui vaut à Gouin maints reproches, surtout de la part des 
nationalistes, c’est la gestion des ressources naturelles, et ses relations 
avec les hautes sphères de la finance. Au début de sa carrière, il est 
opposé aux monopoles et aux combines financières. Candidat à l’échevina- 
ge de Montréal, on se rappelle, il recommandait qu’on encourage la com- 


11 APC, Papiers Gouin, p. 2148. 
12 APC, Papiers Gouin, p. 2148. 
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pétition entre les compagnies de gaz, de façon à obtenir une réduction de 
25% dans les taux, à Montréal. En 1903, il obtient l’encouragement 
d’un journal conservateur, le Journal, quand il dénonce l’emprise de la 
finance, surtout la finance américaine, et le danger d’une ingérence 
politique. L’année suivante, il vote en faveur d’une clause qui donnerait 
à la ville de Montréal le pouvoir de municipaliser la compagnie de gaz. 
Mais la clause est défaite par l’alliance des politiciens James Ross et H. 
Rainville avec les financiers L. J. Forget et Herbert Holt. Et aux élections 
qui suivent Gouin supporte Godfroy Langlois contre son collégue Rainville, 
et partage l’indignation de Raoul Dandurand contre le premier ministre 
S.-N. Parent qui, écrit Dandurand à Laurier, «has coldly sold out his 
electors and the City to the Light & Heat Co. 1° ». 


Un peu plus tard, Gouin, Préfontaine et le journaliste torontois 
Edward Farrer dévoilent le complot de Mackenzie et Mann pour s’emparer 
de La Presse comme levier politique pour favoriser leurs intéréts dans 
les chemins de fer. 


Or les trois domaines où le gouvernement provincial était le plus 
susceptible d’aider les grandes compagnies étaient : les chemins de fer, 
les ressources forestières, les pouvoirs d’eau. Voyons de plus près 
l'attitude de Gouin dans ces domaines. 


Dans le domaine des chemins de fer, Bourassa l’exonore de tout 
blame. En 1917, il écrit : « Le gouvernement Gouin a protégé le trésor 
provincial des raids de Mackenzie, Mann et d’autres schemers du même 
acabit. Sa politique de chemin de fer a été vigilante, parcimonieuse 
même l#, » 


Dans ses négociations avec F. H. Clergue, qui veut obtenir des subsides 
importants pour construire un chemin de fer à la Baie d'Hudson, Gouin 
se montre peu généreux et va même jusqu’à demander une part des profits 
de la Compagnie, en échange de l'assistance du gouvernement 15, 


Gouin voit dans la combinaison des ressources forestières et des 
pouvoirs d’eau la meilleure source de prospérité de la province : elle 
pourra devenir, déclare:t-il en 1919, « le marché le plus important de pulpe 
et de papier du monde entier 16 ». 


Il prend plusieurs mesures pour que ces ressources profitent à la 
province à partir de 1910. Il augmente en 1910 et en 1919 le taux des 
droits de coupe et de la rente foncière payable par les marchands de bois. 
Surtout il exige en 1910 que le bois coupé sur les terres de la couronne 
soit manufacturé de quelque façon avant d’être exporté et fixe la même 


condition pour le bois coupé sur les terres données aux compagnies de 


18 APC, Papiers Laurier, R. Dandurand à Laurier, 9 rembre 1 

14 Le Devoir, 16 août 1917. Ps ete Ce Ad 
15 APC, Papiers Gouin, 22 janvier 1912, p. 230. 

16 Gouin, Discours 9 juin 1919, p. 34. 
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chemin de fer en 1914 : mesure qui tend à augmenter la production de 
la pâte à papier dans la province. 


Après 1910 également, on ne vend plus les pouvoirs d’eau, on les 
loue à des prix de location qui vont en augmentant : pour décourager 
toute spéculation, et pour obtenir un rendement immédiat, on fixe une 
date limite à la pose des installations nécessaires à la production 
d'électricité. 

En même temps, le gouvernement introduit plusieurs services tech- 
niques qui permettent la rationalisation et la planification dans ce secteur : 
écoles forestières, service forestier, service de protection des forêts contre 
le feu, création de réserves forestières, pépinières pour les forêts, service 
et commission des eaux courantes, construction de barrages pour la 
régularisation de débit et pour la production d’énergie, qui se révèlent très 
rentables. 


Les accusations portées contre Gouin dans ses rapports avec la haute 
finance, avant 1920, s’avèrent souvent caduques, mais l’on ne peut négliger 
de tenir compte de cette critique d'Henri Bourassa en 1918 : 


«...il y a autour du ministère Gouin — et dans le ministère — des 
hommes et des tendances qui ont besoin d’être surveillés de très près... 
Certaines coteries puissantes, telle la clique Albert-Perron et Cie. qui 
fait la pluie et le beau temps à Québec en tout ce qui concerne les affaires 
de Montréal, reçoivent l’appui constant du ministère et jouissent des 
faveurs toutes spéciales du premier ministre. M. Cousineau (le chef de 
l'Opposition) n’a pas tort lorsqu'il dit que M. Gouin est l’homme des 
grosses corporations 17. » 


4. Agriculture, colonisation et travaux publics 


C’est sur le sujet de la colonisation que le gouvernement Gouin eut 
à essuyer les plus dures attaques. Déjà Gouin avait blamé l’inertie de 
Parent en 1904. La colonisation fut le principal cheval de bataille des 
Nationalistes en 1908. La question se présentait alors surtout comme 
opposition entre le colon et le marchand de bois: avec le slogan « la 
terre libre au colon libre » on revendiquait la séparation du domaine des 
colons de celui des forêts et des droits de coupe. Gouin prit des mesures 
pour éviter la spéculation des marchands de bois en défendant la vente 
des lots de colonisation en dedans de cinq ans. Comme mesure plus 
positive, il fit examiner la valeur des terres pour l’agriculture et réserver 
des cantons pour la colonisation. Il s’appliqua à grouper des colons sur 
_ de bonnes terres, à construire des chemins, et à créer pour eux écoles et 
paroisses. En tout, une cinquantaine de paroisses furent créées dans 
PAbitibi, le Témiscamingue, le lac Saint-Jean et le bas du fleuve, un 


17 Le Devoir, Editorial du 9 mai 1916. 
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résultat raisonnable et satisfaisant, car le dépeuplement des campagnes 
était alors inévitable avec l’industrialisation de la province. Le gouver- 
nement Gouin s’attaque à ce problème principalement en essayant de 
rendre la vie dans le milieu rural plus agréable et plus profitable. Il met 
sur pied de nombreuses écoles d’agriculture, de laiterie, écoles vétérinaires, 
sucreries-écoles. Il encourage les coopératives agricoles, les sociétés d’agri- 
culture et les cercles agricoles et offre de nouveaux services gouverne- 
mentaux : inspection de fabriques de beurre et fromage, services pour 
l’aviculture, l’apiculture, l’arboriculture; il nomme trente-deux agronomes 
de district. 


En 1918, devant la rareté des produits alimentaires, et le mouvement 
continu vers les villes, le gouvernement fait une campagne intensive pour 
augmenter leur production : elle s’avéra des plus efhcaces, faisant monter 
la valeur des produits agricoles de 26 millions en un an. 


Le gouvernement voit aussi dans le développement de l’agriculture 
une mesure sociale : «...en augmentant notre production agricole, nous 
contribuerions à diminuer, dans une certaine mesure, le coût des articles 
d’alimentation indispensable à la vie, et du même coup nous apporterions 
un remède au malaise dont souffre la classe ouvrière, et qui est sans doute 
la principale raison des grèves qui paralysent notre production indus- 
trielle 18, » 


La politique des chemins, pour laquelle le gouvernement Gouin 
dépense prés de vingt millions, sert, pour un tiers, aux grandes voies 
provinciales, pour les deux tiers aux laitiers et la gare de chemin de fer. 
Elle donne une aide considérable à l’économie de toute la province, à celle 
des petites municipalités rurales en particulier, tout en étant des plus 
rentables sur le plan électoral. 


5. Mesures sociales 


L’on attribuait à Gouin, en 1900, le souci des classes modestes. 
Un certain nombre de mesures concernant les chemins, l’éducation, visaient 
à améliorer le sort des personnes du milieu rural: d’autres, écoles du soir, 
écoles d’arts et métiers, écoles techniques, tendaient plutôt à améliorer 
le sort des travailleurs industriels des villes. 


La législation passée par le gouvernement Gouin contient des lois 
plus immédiatement utiles aux ouvriers : tribunal d’arbitrage et de con- 
ciliation; prévention des accidents et compensation pour les accidentés: 
contrôle du travail des femmes et des enfants : heures de travail, salaire, 
âge des travailleurs; bureaux de placement à Montréal, Québec et 


Sherbrooke. 


18 Discours de Gouin du 9 juin 1919, 
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D’autres lois touchaient les revenus et dépenses des classes laborieu- 
ses : protection contre la saisie de certaines rentes viagères; loi pour 
permettre la création de caisses populaires, en 1906, la première au 
Canada; mesure contre l’usure; commission des services publics: transport, 
aqueduc, éclairage, chauffage, pour protéger les consommateurs: abolition 
des frais dans les poursuites judiciaires inférieures à $25.00; permission 
enfin aux municipalités de garantir les hypothèques des maisons cons- 
truites pour la classe ouvrière. 


Le gouvernement s’intéressait aussi à la santé publique : il multiplie 
les unités sanitaires, et assiste la lutte contre la tuberculose. 


Enfin, il corrige la loi électorale pour ne donner à chaque individu 
? 
qu un vote. 


Ces mesures manifestent, je crois, un intérêt pour les classes beso- 
gneuses, mais il n’y a pas de doute qu’elles ne fonctionnèrent pas toujours 
avec beaucoup d’efficacité. 


6. Questions nationales 


Trois questions assez liées intéresseront Gouin : le subside fédéral, 
les Ecoles de Ontario, la Confédération. 


Dés 1901, Gouin avait insisté sur la nécessité de reviser les subsides 
fédéraux. En 1903, dans un grand discours, publié un peu plus tard, il 
présente un long mémoire sur le sujet 1%. 


Il s’oppose d’abord a ceux qui prétent à l’œuvre des législateurs un 
caractère d’infaillibilité qu’elle n’a pas. Il critique ensuite les empiétements 
du fédéral : «Le pouvoir central, dont la prospérité, dont l’existence 
même, dépend largement du bon vouloir des provinces, et qui, cependant, 
a successivement institué la Cour Suprême au-dessus des tribunaux 
provinciaux, fait des lieutenants-gouverneurs de simples fonctionnaires 
fédéraux, soustrait les chemins de fer à notre juridiction et tenté de 
monopoliser la réglementation du commerce des boissons, ne doit-il pas 
enfin faire quelque chose pour démontrer qu’il ne travaille pas systéma- 
tiquement a la destruction de l’autonomie provinciale 20 ? » 


En 1905, dans son discours-programme, il insistait 4 nouveau sur 
les besoins prioritaires des provinces: « Nos besoins sont pressants. 
L’éducation, l’agriculture, la colonisation réclament des encouragements 
immédiats que nous ne pouvons donner parce que nos revenus sont trop 
restreints... Cette augmentation du subside fédéral, nous la réclamons 
avec les provinces-sœurs, non comme une aumône, mais comme une dette 
de justice, dont le paiement nous permettra de donner satisfaction aux 


19 Le remaniement des subsides en faveur des provinces. Discours du 15 mai 
1908. Montréal, 1903, 166 pages. 
20 Jbid., p. 66-67. 
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besoins, aux idées et aux vœux populaires, et de travailler plus efficacement 
à l'avancement et à la prospérité de notre cher pays. » 


A l’occasion des difficultés soulevées par l’application du règlement 
17 dans les Écoles de l'Ontario, Gouin s’adresse au premier ministre de 
cette province et parle, au nom des quelque deux millions de Canadiens 
français vivant au Canada, en faveur des Canadiens français de l'Ontario 
pour lesquels il souhaite le même traitement que celui que reçoit la 
minorité anglaise du Québec ?!. Le premier ministre ontarien lui répond 
avec assez de brusquerie. Gouin ne l’oubliera pas. 


Quand la motion Francœur est débattue au Parlement provincial, en 
janvier 1918, Gouin se montre fidèle à la Confédération : il ne peut 
pourtant pas manquer de souligner une des raisons de dissatisfaction 
des Canadiens français : « Ontario a aussi ses misères qui durent depuis 
trop longtemps ... la minorité dit qu’elle est injustement et cruellement 
privée du droit de faire enseigner le français aux siens dans les écoles ??. » 
Et il donne comme argument en faveur du maintien de la Confédération 
le sort encore plus difficile qui serait alors réservé aux Canadiens francais 
hors du Québec si le Québec se séparait. 


Mais il concluait par une note plus optimiste, empreinte de ce 
courage, de cette humeur combattive qui était le trait marquant de sa 
personnalité : « C’est pour conserver à mon pays sa grandeur, c’est pour 
garder au cœur de nos enfants tous leurs espoirs; c’est afin de leur 
transmettre l'héritage reçu de nos pères que nous devons lutter sans 
frayeur sous l’orage qui passe, que nous devons travailler sans relâche 
et sans défaillance au développement et au maintien de la Confédération 
canadienne. 


Après cette rapide revue des idées et des actions de Sir Lomer Gouin. 
premier ministre du Québec, faut-il acquiescer à la boutade de N.-K. 
Laflamme à Louiseville, rapportée par La Patrie, le 30 août 1907 : « M. 
Gouin est solide, mais il est immobile». Faut-il qualifier son attitude 
d’immobilisme ? Je ne le crois pas. Gouin, dans le contexte de son époque 
et de sa province, mérite tout au plus les qualificatifs que presque tous 
les hommes d’État, qui sont restés longtemps au pouvoir, se sont mérités, 
ceux de timidité et d’opportunisme. 


Dans un jugement d’ensemble que portait Henri Bourassa sur le 
gouvernement Gouin, il écrivait : 


« Le parti libéral, c’est quelque chose; Gouin, c’est quelqu'un. Le parti 
conservateur québécois, ce n’est plus rien; Cousineau, ce n’est personne... » 
— Et plus loin : « Dans l’ordre de la politique générale, le ministère 
a fini par accepter en théorie la plupart des réformes que nous avons 


21 Papiers Gouin, Gouin à W. H. Hearst, 3 février 1915, p. 2618. 
22 Discours de Lomer Gouin, Québec, 23 janvier 1918, p. 30-31. 
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préconisées de 1907 à 1912. Mais, en pratique, dans l’administration du 
domaine public surtout, les influences qui partout suivent ou accompagnent 
M. Gouin paralysent encore dans une très large mesure, l'application d’une 
politique vraiment nationale ?3, » 


Ce texte suscite cette réflexion : Gouin a été handicapé par l’absence 
quasi totale d'opposition : la seule opposition valable, celle des nationa- 
listes, s’est bientôt trouvée à court d'idées, et n’a donc pu inspirer le 
gouvernement Gouin. Dans presque tous les domaines, Gouin agit avec 
circonspection. Plutôt que d’imposer des réformes, il s’applique à créer 
un climat favorable et les met en pratique dans la mesure où elles seront 
acceptables à la majorité. Il se refusera toujours à bouleverser les cadres 
établis : le régime capitaliste, la prépondérance de l’église, le système 
fédéral, la partisannerie politique. 


Mais il a une confiance, presque une foi, dans l’éducation et dans la 
technique. En ce sens, il fut un administrateur éclairé : il dota la 
province de multiples services techniques et fit appel à des experts pour 
faire sortir l’éducation, l’agriculture, l’industrie, le commerce, l’utilisation 
des ressources naturelles du marasme dans lequel la routine les avait 
plongés. 


Gouin fit l’unanimité autour de lui. Peut-être en paya:t-il la rançon. 
Celui qui essaie de faire avancer tout un peuple risque souvent d’être à 
sa remorque. Il ne sut pas non plus comprendre les profondes transfor- 
mations sociales que la guerre avait amenées. Le réformiste de 1900 
devint le réactionnaire de 1920. 


Faut-il maintenant se demander pourquoi Lomer Gouin n’eut pas 
le même succès dans la politique fédérale que dans le Québec ? Les 
principales raisons me semblent être les suivantes : c'était un homme usé 
au pouvoir, qui n’avait pas d'idées neuves, et qui, croyant à la plus large 
autonomie des provinces, ne se sentait pas à l’aise dans le milieu fédéral : 
ses deux objectifs semblent y avoir été un plus large degré d’autonomie 
constitutionnelle et économique pour le Canada. 


Il lui manquait aussi le contact avec l’électorat : vers sa personne 
convergaient presque uniquement les réclamations et les suggestions des 
industriels et des financiers qui voyaient en lui leur champion. 


Enfin, il était peut-être trop loyal à sa province, aux préjugés aussi 
bien qu’aux intérêts de celle-ci. 


23 Le Devoir, 9 mai 1916. 


SIR GEORGE BURY AND THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


T. MurrAY HUNTER 
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Until comparatively recently, Canada has been effectively insulated 
against developments in modern Russia. Reasons for this lack of contact 
are not surprising. Geography has played its part: although both 
countries have converging polar interests, the Arctic wastelands have 
not stimulated intercourse, and the troubled waters of the Bering Sea 
and North Pacific have seemingly provided greater barriers to commu- 
nication than those of the Atlantic. Again, apart from racial and 
linguistic differences, there have been diverging political factors : during 
our colonial period, the formal channel of communications between 
Ottawa and St. Petersburg (if needed) lay through Whitehall. American 
purchase of Alaska, in the year of Confederation, further served to 
accentuate the division. In more recent decades, Canadian participation 
in the abortive operations of 1918-19 in northern Russia and Siberia, and 
adherence to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization have restricted closer 
co-operation with the Soviet state. 


Yet if Canada, as a nation, has had little to do with Russia, individual 
Canadians have made some interesting forays into that country over the 
past century. Significantly, most of these efforts were related to military 
matters. How many Canadians remember that the first Victoria Cross 
won by a Canadian was awarded Toronto-born Lieut. A. R. Dunn for 
his exploit with the famous Light Brigade at Balaclava? Or thai, 
somewhat later, a Canadian militia officier, Lieut.-Col. George T. Denison, 
journeyed to St. Petersburg, doing research for a volume that won Czar 
Alexander Ils prize for the best history of cavalry in a competition 
“thrown open to the officers of all foreign armies” ? 1 


Another Canadian, who carried out a singularly important mission 
in Russia during a critical stage of the First World War, has also been 
neglected by his compatriots. His name will not be found in any official 
British or Canadian history of that conflict. Nor is he mentioned in the 
published history of the great commercial enterprise (the Canadian 
Pacific Railway) to which he devoted so many years of distinguished 
service. > Nevertheless, early in 1917, George Bury (afterwards knighted 


f 1 Lieut.-Col. George T. Denison, A History of Cavalry from the Earliest Times, 

with Lessons for the Future (London, 1877), Preface, vii. The book was dedicated 

to His Majesty Alexander II, Emperor of Russia, through whose munificent encoura- 
gement it has been written.” 

John Murray Gibbon, Steel of Empire: The Romantic Hist th - 

dian Pacific, the Northwest Passage of Today (New York, 1935). Fee 
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for his services) was sent to Russia at the express invitation of the British 
Government to study and report upon the condition of the Russian rail- 
ways. His report and impressions of the beginnings of the most significant 
revolution of the present century form the subject of this paper. 


It will be recalled that, at the end of 1916, the Allied politico- 
strategical situation gave little cause for satisfaction. On the Western 
Front, the sanguinary struggle on the Somme had ended with combined 
German and Allied casualties of about a million and a quarter men. 
A new concept of armoured warfare, enabling the tank to restore mobility 
to the battlefield, had been blighted by mechanical failures and piecemeal 
tactics. Joffre might claim that Verdun had been saved — but the 
“strategy of attrition” (if the plan behind this horrible slaughter can 
be dignified by the word “strategy’) had achieved little more. On the 
Eastern Front, Brusilov’s promising beginning, in the summer of 1916, 
had been halted by the usual fetters on Russian initiative — inadequate 
administration and logistic support. A stalemate ensued, while the German 
armies made short work of Romania in a model campaign lasting just 
four months. In the Salonika sector, a disappointing Allied counter- 
offensive followed a Bulgarian attack. The only bright spots on Allied 
maps were in Egypt and Palestine, where British forces made important 
gains at the expense of the Turks. The New World was on the point of 
intervening to redress the balance of the Old; but many months were to 
pass before American participation in the war became effective. 


At the beginning of 1917 one of the unpredictable factors in the 
Allied equation was the situation within Russia. Germany’s speedy 
conquest of Romania had far-reaching effect. Readers of Ludendorff’s 
Memoirs will not need to be reminded of the importance of Romanian 
wheat and oil to the German economy. * By the same token, the Romanian 
defeat had serious repercussions on Russia’s military effort. Lloyd 
George, who had recently displaced Asquith at No. 10 Downing Street, 
observed: “Her already insufficient transport facilities were still further 
strained. Her long line of front, which she had not enough trained and 
equipped men to defend, was stretched by hundreds of kilometres.” * For 
months before assuming the premiership, he had urged the British Govern- 
ment to organize an Allied Conference at which Russia could be repre- 
sented. In the emergency of early 1917, such a conference could be held 
only in Russia. Accordingly, after many delays (partly due to the increas- 
ingly disturbed state of Russian domestic politics), an Allied mission 
sailed from Oban for Petrograd on 21 January. Lord Milner, a member 


of the War Cabinet, and General Sir Henry Wilson headed the British 


3 General Ludendorff, My War Memories 1914-1918 (London, n.d.), I, 355, 


358-60. 
4 War Memoirs of David Lloyd George (London, 1933-36), II, 1382. 
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party; M. Doumergue and General Castelnau represented France and the 
noted jurist, Vittorio Scialoja, led the Italian delegation. 


From the beginning Allied leaders recognized that logistical factors 
limited the amount of aid that could be given to Russia. Externally, the 
shortage of shipping and unrestricted submarine warfare handicapped 
Allied efforts. Internally, inefficient management and undeveloped facilities 
crippled attempts to distribute supplies. To help solve these grave prob- 
lems, the British Government sought the assistance of a Canadian rail- 
wayman of long and varied experience, who might be expected to cope 
with the formidable but not unfamiliar difficulties of severe climate and 
long distances. On 19 January, Lloyd George telegraphed to Lord 
Shaughnessy, President of the C.P.R., “we are anxious for best available 
railway transportation anthority to accompany Allied Mission”, adding 
that George Bury, then Vice-President of the C.P.R., had been suggested 
as the “best man for this purpose”. The Prime Minister continued: 
“Should be immensely grateful if you could arrange with him to come 
over by the first possible boat and join Mission. I realize that this involves 
great inconvenience both to you and to him but you would thereby be 
rendering invaluable assistance to Allied cause as well as great personal 
service to myself.” 5 


Shaughnessy replied on the following day: 


Bury glad to do anything he can to help. Sailing immediately and will 
call at your office on arrival. Has been associated with me here for thirty- 
four years, and I know of no man in the world to whom would sooner 
entrust the particular character of organization that you mention. Given 
rather a free hand and reasonable co-operation willing to stake my 
reputation on results,® 


Thereupon, the Prime Minister sent a secret telegram to Lord Milner 
advising him that Bury was joining the Petrograd Mission, adding: 
“We consider it of the utmost importance that every facility should be 
given to Mr. Bury, and we hope that the fullest possible use will be 
made by the Imperial Government of his great experience and knowledge, 
which he places unreservedly at their disposal.” 7 


The subject of these communications was a third generation Cana- 
dian of Irish extraction, born at Montreal in the year preceding Confeder- 
ation. The son of George and Catherine Bury, he was educated at the 
Collége de Montréal. At an early age he married May Aylen of Aylmer, 
Quebec. In 1883 young Bury entered the service of the C.P.R. as a junior 
in the purchasing department at a salary of one dollar per day. No 
corporation ever made a better investment. From the moment that this 


5 Tel., Lloyd George to Lord Shauchn » 19 5 LS 
Collection”, The Vancouver Club. NU nn A EEE 

8 Tel. Lord Shaughnessy to Lloyd George, 20 Jan. 1917, ibid, 

7 Tel., Prime Minister to Lord Milner, 2 Feb. 1917, ibid. 
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ambitious, dynamic, red-headed youth joined the company, he established 
a reputation for driving energy and clear thinking that brought quick 
promotions. His rapid rise was mainly due to the interest of Sir William 
Van Horne, President of the C.P.R. during the last years of the 19th 
century. It is said that, at their first encounter, Van Horne asked the 
young clerk: “And what is your ambition?” Unhesitatingly came the 
answer: “To become president of the Canadian Pacific Railway.” ® It is 
clear, from a review of his subsequent career, that Bury missed his 
ultimate objective by a narrow margin. 


Within a short time of joining the C.P.R., Bury was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of the division from Chalk River to 
Cartier and Sault Ste. Marie; thereafter he was Superintendent at, succes- 
sively, North Bay, Fort William and Cranbrook, and General Superinten- 
dent of the Central Division at Winnipeg. By 1907 his reputation was so 
well established that he was offered, but refused, the position of General 
Manager of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, one of the 
largest American railways. He was instrumental in determining C.P.R. 
policy on many important issues — such as the building of the Connaught 
Tunnel (after the disastrous slides of 1912), when he told the Directors 
they could not avoid the expensive undertaking for fear of losing a 
trainload of passengers! Appointed General Manager of the C.P.R.’s 
Western Lines in 1908, Bury became Vice-President, a Director and 
member of the Executive Committee in 1915. Consequently, at the time 
of the wartime conference in Petrograd, he was one of the world’s leading 
experts on rail transportation in northern latitudes. 


On February 1** 1917, Lloyd George wrote to Bury as follows: 


By desire of the War Cabinet I request that you will proceed to Petrograd 
as a member of Lord Milner’s mission at the earliest possible moment. He 
has been warned by telegraph that you are on your way. If Lord Milner 
has left Petrograd you will please report to the British Ambassador 
[Sir George Buchanan, who had been at Petrograd since 1910] and obtain 
his directions as to joining Lord Milner. Under Lord Milner’s instructions 
you are desired to obtain all the information that you can and render 
every possible assistance, in regard to the working of the Russian railway 
system.9 


Bury worked quickly. Less than three weeks after receiving these 
instructions, the Canadian had completed his report, running to more than 
2,000 words, at Petrograd. The Russian Government made their facilities 
readily available to him and, possibly somewhat to Lord Milner’s 
surprise, the Czar granted the Canadian a private audience. Bury 
described the doomed ruler as a “charming, simple and wholly unaffected 
man.” 1° For his part, the Czar was sufficiently impressed to send Bury 


8 Reported by G.C. Porter, Tribune (Winnipeg), 22 Nov. 1941. 
9 Lloyd George to Bury, 1 Feb. 1917, in “The Bury Collection”. 
10 Bury to D’Arcy Marsh, Province (Vancouver), 12 July 1958. 
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daily thereafter a bottle of champagne for lunch. Bury found, as 
anticipated, that Russia did not possess sufficient railway lines, and those 
in existence were inadequately equipped with locomotives and waggons. 
(Throughout his report, Bury used English equivalents of North American 
terminology.) “An extensive construction programme is for the present 
impracticable,” he wrote, “and the situation will have to be met in part 
by increasing the movement on the lines in existence and buying all the 
waggons and locomotives that can be delivered during this year.” 11 He 
pointed out that “increased tonnage movement” could be obtained by 
adding passing tracks, shortening the distances between them, improving 
terminal and junction yards, spacing signals closer on heavily burdened 
lines and, above all, “by increasing the goods trains to the haulage 
capacity of the locomotive.” Since Russian and Canadian climates were 
comparable, Bury knew that, depending upon the severity of winter 
weather, railroad lines might drop to half their capacity. 


To meet the crisis in Russian transportation, he advocated reduction 
of passenger services to a minimum, prohibition of movement of luxuries 
and non-essentials and restriction of imports through Vladivostok. More 
effective use must be made of waterways, and a more efficient system of 
repairs must be adopted. “Compared with our practice,” Bury noted, 
“the Russian railways should have 1500 locomotives less under and 
waiting major repairs than they have at present and 15,000 less wagons.” 
Explanations offered for this situation were insufficient shop space 
together with lack of material and skilled labour; but the Canadian 
suggested that space be provided at the expense of munitions, that a census 
be taken of all skilled workers (including prisoners of war) and that 
both day and night forces be employed at repair shops. 


Bury’s recommendations covered a wide field of technical consider- 
ations. He found that thousands of Russian freight cars were used as 
storehouses and living quarters; obviously, these must be restored to 
their proper use. Also heavy penalties should be imposed for delays in 
loading and unloading operations. Purchases of rolling stock outside 
Russia should be restricted to wheels, axles and other steel parts, using 
native woods for superstructure. At the shops he had visited, the Russian 
engineers (many of whom had been to America and were familiar with 
American methods) had explained that their regulations limited tire 
wear to four millimetres. Bury commented: “This limit might safely 
be made eight millimetres. It is the practice on many roads with heavy 


and fast traffic. Increasing the limit of tire wear would add to the mileage 
of locomotives.” 


In retrospect, it is interesting to observe that, on the eve of the 
Revolution, two-thirds of the Russian railways were operated by the 


11 “Memorandum regarding Transportation pre d f oes 
ee , pared for the Brit 
Cabinet”, by George Bury, 20 Feb. 1917, in “The Bury Collection”. 8 British War 
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state, the remainder being privately owned. We need not be too surprised 
to find a note of disapproval in the following comment by this representa- 
tive of Canadian private enterprise : “The State assumes great powers 
over the privately owned railways and imposes its will upon them to an 
extent unheard of in other countries.” Nevertheless, he suggested that 
closer co-ordination and greater efficiency could be attained by “some 
central authority”, using daily telegraphic reports in key form to control 
the allotment of cars and engines to various railways. He also remarked 
that Russia “should be divided into zones in which peat, wood, coal or 
oil would furnish heat and power. The fuels decided upon should be 
heavily stocked during the summer [,] moving it by waterways where 
available.” 


Two aspects of the Russian railway system required particular 
attention. We know, from Buchanan’s Memoirs, that as early as May 1916 
the British Ambassador had been calling the Czar’s attention to “the 
congestion existing on the Siberian railway and to the necessity of 
completing the Murman railway with the least possible delay.” 12 
(Murman, now known as Murmansk, was the only northern port remain- 
ing ice-free throughout the year. Earlier construction work on the line 
to this port had been performed by prisoners of war under the supervision 
of Canadian engineers.) 1* On the other hand, Vladivostok was thousands 
of miles from the Eastern Front and, after the failure of the Gallipoli 
expedition, inefficient operation of the Trans-Siberian Railway resulted in 
the accumulation of vast quantities of matériel at Vladivostok. This 
included many supplies, especially ammunition, urgently needed by the 
Russian Armies on the western frontiers of the homeland.14+ Bury’s 
realism was evident in his assessment of these problems. “It is clear,” 
he wrote, “owing to the distance, that without much more rolling stock 
than is in sight that the traffic movement via Vladivostok must be very 
small and that for at least a year Russia must depend upon her Northern 
ports. From now till navigation opens at Archangel Port Murman will be 
practically the only avenue for imports from abroad except waggons 
and locomotives which should come via Vladivostok.... On the opening 
of navigation imports may come freely through Archangel, Kem [on the 
south-western coast of the White Sea], and perhaps a small quantity via 
the Finnish ports.” 15 However Bury added, somewhat sombrely, that 
Allied estimates should be based on “four-fifths of the Russian expecta- 


12 Sir George Buchanan, My Mission to Russia and Other Diplomatic Memories 
(London, 1923), II, 8. 

13 Public Archives Records Centre, G.A.Q. file 10-28, “The Syren Party”, by 
Capt. J. K. Nesbitt. , 

14 John Albert White, The Siberian Intervention (Princeton, 1950), 137-38. 
The stocks of war material at Vladivostok continued to accumulate; by the latter 
part of 1918 their total value was estimated at between $750,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. 
(Ibid., 138). 

15 The Russian authorities promised to move 127,000 tons via Port Murman 
in the period ending on 1 May 1917. 
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tions.” He emphasized that the line from Port Murman would become 
“the main artery for traffic to Russia”; the work of improving service 
on this line was, in his words, “of such magnitude and so essential to the 
Russian Empire that it must be laid out and prosecuted on a very large 


scale indeed.” 


The report contained some interesting reflections on the broader 
aspects of Russian railway problems. 


The Russian railway officers vary in ability and knowledge as elsewhere. 
Many of them have travelled extensively and the railway practice in various 
parts of the world has been studied and as a rule they know what should 
be done. Without meaning any reflection upon them [I] believe they 
have not the organizing genius to be found in some other countries, and 
certainly not that push and energy that stops at no obstacle. 


No matter how well a State may strive its very nature inclines it towards 
red tapism and in Russia perhaps it is to be found more than elsewhere. 


To attempt to change the ways of a nation quickly would be abortive. 
To attempt to place British or French officers in charge of the more 
important positions on the Russian railways, even with the full power of 
the Government behind them would not bring about the desired results 
any more than if Russians were to be placed in charge of the British or 
French railways. 


He therefore suggested that the only practicable course was to provide 
Russia with all the freight cars and locomotives that could be obtained 
(“even by paying premiums for prompt delivery”) and to station capable 
officers, as observers, at key points such as Port Murman, Kem and 
Archangel. He also urged the British Government to support the Minister 
of Ways and Communications (Nikolai Nekrasov), a man of practical 
experience who, in Bury’s opinion, was “undoubtedly the best adminis- 
trator that has filled that position.” 


The report concluded : 


There is the possibility of forming committees from the Duma or the 
business men of Moscow who would push forward the matter of transpor- 
tation improvement continually [,] but here again only the intimate 
knowledge of Russian politics possessed by our ambassador could enable 
a decision upon the advisability of that course. 


Our hope of improved conditions lies in having the present minister 
retain his portfolio during the continuance of the war at least and in 
enlisting his full sympathy in the remedies suggested and to induce him 
to carry them out vigorously and whole-heartedly. 


Even within the comparatively narrow limits of its investigation, 
2 . 
Bury’s report serves to illustrate the grave nature of economic problems 
in Russia on the eve of the Revolution. In fact, the document acquires 


greater significance when we consider it in the light of contemporary 
volitical developments. 
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As he dictated these observations and recommendations at Petrograd, 
the middle-aged railway executive could not know that he would shortly 
witness the beginnings of the most significant revolution in modern history. 
Yet, little more than a fortnight after signing his report, he was a keen 
observer of the disturbances at Petrograd known as the “February 
Revolution” (occurring in March in the western calendar), leading to the 
overthrow of the Romanov dynasty. Moreover he had the foresight — 
and for this historians can be particularly grateful — to record his 
impressions in a separate report to the British War Cabinet. 15 


This paper cannot attempt to review the immediate background of the 
Revolution. However, we may recall that when the First World War 
began, Lenin (then in exile in Switzerland) hastened to reiterate the 
position adopted, seven years earlier, at the Second International — 
namely, to “utilize the economic and political crisis caused by the war in 
order to... hasten the destruction of the class domination of the capitalist 
class.” 17 Within Russia prominent Bolsheviks (including Stalin) were 
soon arrested and deported to Siberia. But by early 1917 chaotic condi- 
tions favoured a resumption of revolutionary activity. Although, in 
January, Lenin told a Swiss audience that he doubted whether his 
generation would “live to see the decisive battles of the coming revolution”, 
the latter were only weeks away. Thus, Lenin was soon passing through 
central Europe in the famous sealed train, headed for Petrograd, where 
Stalin, Molotov and other Bolshevik leaders were gathering. 


The “February Revolution” (beginning on 8 March) has been 
described as “the spontaneous outbreak of a multitude exasperated by the 
privations of the war and by manifest inequality in the distribution of 
burdens.” 18 Bury’s report to the British Government stated : 


There was general dissatisfaction of the Russian people with the 
Government and a great hatred of the Russian Police, whose drastic 
methods are well known. The Revolution was due to a shortage of food. 
Prior to the Revolution, for some time, the people had to wait in long lines 
for bread and then were only able to secure but a small dole. The price 
of food had been growing at a tremendous rate and it is not an exaggeration 
to say that many of the work-people were on the verge of starvation. The 
food shortage was brought about from the inadequate transportation system 
of Russia, hampered by a very severe winter, to the fixing of maximum 
prices and partly to people endeavouring to make undue profits. 


The Canadian noted that the revolution had been confined mainly to 
Petrograd and the Navy, adding : “It was freely stated and is generally 
believed throughout Russia, that the Government desired to provoke the 


16 “Report regarding the Russian Revolution prepared at the request of the 
British War Cabinet”, by George Bury, 5 April 1917, in “The Bury Collection”. 
[Unless otherwise indicated, subsequent quotations are from this document.] 

17 Quoted by Edward Hallett Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923 
(London, 1950), I, 66. 

18 Jbid., 70. 
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people, expecting to chastise them and then have an excuse for a separate 
Peace. Whether this is true or not, it is accepted generally by all classes 
of the people.” Lack of raw materials closed many factories in the vicinity 
of Petograd and the unemployed “marched into the city, crying for bread 
but without making any great demonstration.” Bury observed that the 
Russian police had placed many machine-guns on the roofs of buildings. 
An ironical comment on the diversion of Allied assistance was the report 
that 2,000 out of 3,000 machine-guns received from America had been 
turned over to the police. 


Serious fighting developed on Saturday, 10 March. At an early stage 
there were signs that Cossacks, called in to bolster the police, were 
sympathetic to the workers. In Bury’s words : “Bombs were thrown and 
weapons used freely. The police acted with disgusting savagery and 
towards the evening a row developed between the Cossacks and the police, 
which resulted in the Cossacks turning their arms against the police, 
who fled and were killed freely.” Thereafter, the struggle continued 
between the police and the military, the latter largely composed of 
recruits. Bury was convinced that the co-operation of workers and soldiers 
was “a pure accident” and that “it had not been pre-arranged.” As we 
know, subsequent research has established that the revolutionary parties 
were not directly responsible for the Revolution. “They did not expect 
it, and were at first somewhat nonplussed by it.” 19 


Bury describes how the soldiers were soon disarming and killing some 
of their officers, and compelling others to wear red ribbons. New orders 
followed : saluting was changed, officers were to be chosen by their men 
and separate messes abolished. Mechanized vehicles “were running all 
over the city loaded with soldiers, hooligans and workmen and shooting 
was going on very generally. Field guns were laid across some of the 
streets. Every police station was ransacked and all the records burned.” 
Political prisoners and criminals were released, and shops looted. 
Fortunately, little liquor was obtainable, or the casualties (including 
estimated deaths of at least 5,600) might have been greater. The Canadian 
report continued : “The rivers and canals in the vicinity of Petrograd 
are covered with ice. At many intervals there are water holes cut for 
the use of laundresses and many of the killed — principally the policemen 
— were just pushed under the ice and allowed to float out.” It will be 
remembered that, only a few months before, Rasputin’s murderers had 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to use the same oubliette. 


The Canadian’s observations were not gained without a considerable 
element of personal risk. In general, the revolutionaries were on friendly 
terms with Allied representatives, who, therefore, were not molested; but, 
in company with the remainder of the population, Bury and his colleagues 


19 Ibid. 
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ran continual risk of death or injury from the indiscriminate firing that 
accompanied demonstrations. Complete confusion existed everywhere — 
for, as yet, the councils of workingmen’s and soldiers’ deputies were still 
being organized. By dint of persistent shoving and tactful requests (“May 
I pass, allies ?” or “Let me through, little brothers”), Bury reached the 
interior of the Duma. The vast Catherine Hall echoed to endless speakers 
on endless topics. But within the Chamber itself, the silence was broken 
only by the words of a few off-duty sentries lounging about the official 
stenographers’ table, which was littered with bread and fish offal. 


Bury described his interview with Prince Lvoff after the latter took 
over the provisional government on March 14", In the Prime Minister’s 
mixed metaphor, “the Government was like ‘straws on a_ turbulent 
stream’ ”; but “they had strong hopes of becoming ‘firmly fixed in the 
saddle’”’. Lvoff, who would soon pass from the scene to exile in Paris, 
claimed that “the troubles were mainly confined now to Petrograd, that the 
Revolutionaries, Socialists and other extremists were continually sending 
out manifestos of all kinds but that their efforts were abortive outside of 
Petrograd.” There was an element of truth in this appreciation because, 
as we know, the suddenness of the revolution left the Bolsheviks in an 
embarrassing position, and the whole revolutionary movement was in a 
state of flux. Yet it was only a question of time before the main stream 
of Russian discontent bore away the “straws” of Lvoff’s administration, 
preparing the way for Kerensky’s provisional government and the 
Bolshevik triumph in the “November Revolution”. 


Bury’s second report to the British Government concluded with this 
sombre appreciation : 


I would advise that we figure the future on the assumption that Russia 
will be but little help. The most we can expect is that they will hold their 
present lines, backing up every time a serious offensive is tried. I believe 
Germany will make every effort to conquer Russia and that she will take 
Petrograd. I do not think she can conquer Russia but I regard as certain 
the fall of the Capital in the next year, mainly through the inefficiency 
of the Russian Fleet. But the fall of Petrograd will not prevent the 
Russians finally driving the Germans out of all Russia with the exception 
of Poland, and possibly the Baltic Provinces. 


I know nothing about Military matters, but, in civil life, in large 
corporations, once discipline has been impaired it takes a long time to 
restore it and it is certain that the lack of discipline has seriously impaired 
the effectiveness of the Army and particularly of the Navy. 


As events soon proved, Bury had exaggerated the Russian capacity to 
resist. The Czar was forced to abdicate on 15 March. Taking over the 
provisional government from Prince Lvoff, Kerensky mounted his ill- 
fated offensive in the summer; the Germans replied with a crushing 
counter-offensive, occupying Riga at the beginning of September and 
threatening Petrograd. Before the end of 1917 tortuous negotiations had 
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begun at Brest-Litovsk, leading to the cessation of hostilities on the 
Eastern Front. 


In his Memoirs, Lloyd George observed that the outbreak of the 
Russian revolution, immediately following the Allied Conference at 
Petrograd, “destroyed the value of all the work it had accomplished.” 2° 
Lord Milner, General Castelnau and other Allied delegates returned from 
Petrograd with pessimistic feelings. Western difficulty with the Russian 
paradox was apparent in the following note, written after Sir Robert 
Borden heard Milner’s report to the British War Cabinet on 6 March : 
“Greatly impressed by characteristics of Russian people. Says they are 
oriental in type. Very little effective organization in national affairs.” ?1 


The revolutionary tidal wave obliterated all positive results from Bury’s 
recommendations. Although the subsequent decline of Russian railroads 
lies outside the limits of this paper, some salient features may be mentioned 
briefly in support of the Canadian estimate. For example, it is known 
that between the beginning of 1917 and the end of 1919, the number of 
Russian freight cars in operation fell from well over half a million to only 
244,000. °. The engineer, Lomonosov, told the Congress of Supreme 
Economic Councils : “It is useless to shut our eyes to reality. However 
badly the Tsarist Ministers may have managed, however destructive the 
imperialist war may have been, in the last account it was the Revolution 
and the civil war that destroyed our railroads.” *? However, we may safely 
assume that communications were also adversely affected by the immense, 
internal struggle between the powerful railwaymen’s union and the central 
Bolshevik authority. ?# The resulting disorganization persisted until a 
decree of 26 March 1918 gave to the People’s Commissar for Communica- 
tions dictatorial powers over all matters connected with railway transporta- 
tion. 75 


But these developments lay far in the future when Bury returned to 
London in the spring of 1917. The British Government’s keen appreciation 
of his services was expressed in the Prime Minister’s letter of 6 April. 


Dear Mr. Bury, 


Before you return to Canada, I wish to take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you personally and on behalf of the Government our sincere 
and grateful appreciation of the most valuable services you have rendered 
to the allied cause during your recent visit to Russia. If the recommen- 
dations contained in your reports are carried out by the Russian Govern- 


ment, I feel sure that we may look forward to a great improvement in 
their transport services. 


20 War Memoirs of David Lloyd George, III, 1585. 

21 Robert Laird Borden: His Memoirs (Toronto, 1938), II, 683. 

22 W. H. Chamberlin, The Russian Revolution (New York, 1957), II, 108. 
23° Quoted, ibid. Rens 


#. na (ae II, 394-97 (“Note D: Workers’ Control on the Railways”). 
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I need hardly say that I fully appreciate the serious personal risks you 
have encountered, and I heartily congratulate you on your safe return. 


May I also thank you for the report you have sent to the War Cabinet 
dealing with recent events in Petrograd. The information you give is 
most valuable and will assist us in arriving at a true appreciation of the 
real state of affairs in Russia. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
“D. Lloyd George” 26 


It would be interesting, but perhaps unrewarding, to speculate upon 
the influence exerted by the Bury reports on later Allied policy in 
relation to Russia. 


Another aspect of Bury’s mission provides an intriguing commentary 
on the constitutional practice of the Empire in 1917. A search of the 
Borden and Perley Papers in the Public Archives of Canada fails to 
disclose any evidence that the British authorities consulted the Dominion 
Government or its representative in London about the selection of Bury. 
However, he was not unknown in Britain (which he had visited shortly 
before his Russian mission) and apparently the initiative was taken by 
Lloyd George in his original telegram to Lord Shaughnessy. With 
characteristic energy, if not subtlety, the British Prime Minister simply 
bypassed Ottawa. From the Canadian point of view there was what may 
have been an embarrassing sequel. For in September 1918 the Governor 
General (the Duke of Devonshire) wrote to Walter Long (the Colonial 
Secretary) : “My Ministers desire to be furnished for Confidential 
information of Canadian Government with copy of memorandum on 
Russian Railways and also report on Russian Revolution prepared by 
Sir George Bury for His Majesty’s Government.” ?? What use, if any, 
was made of the reports remains unknown. Doubtless, however, official 
Canadian interest was related to plans then being made for Canadian 
participation in the expeditions to Archangel and Siberia. 7° 


Bury was knighted for his services to the British Government and in 
1919, at the comparatively early age of 53, he retired from the C.P.R. 
His later years were spent in Vancouver, where he died in 1958. A man 
of strong character, keen insight and unflinching principles, he had 
acquired a wide circle of devoted friends, including both leading figures 
of his time and humble employees of the company he had served. 


For a few days of his life, Bury was privileged to be a witness 
of one of the most significant developments in modern history. It was 


26 Lloyd George to Bury, 6 April 1917, in “The Bury Collection”. 

27 Public Archives of Canada, “Borden Papers”, Devonshire to Long, 11 Sep. 
1918. ; 

28 Colonel G. W. L. Nicholson, Official History of the Canadian Army in the 
First World War: Canadian Expeditionary Force 1914-1919 (Ottawa, 1962), 512-13, 
519-20; James Eayrs, In Defence of Canada from the Great War to the Great 
Depression (Toronto, n.d.), 27-8. 
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like being in Paris at the fall of the Bastille. Furthermore, the nature 
of his mission, combined with his practical experience, gave him a unique 
opportunty to observe one of the primary causes of the Revolution. We 
may question whether the causes of the revolt were purely economic in 
nature; but the importance of inadequate transportation in a country, 
like ours, of such vast area, is obvious. 


For his penetrating analysis of a vital aspect of Russia’s acute 
problems in 1917, and for the light he cast on the early stages of the 
Revolution, historians remain indebted to the shrewd and experienced 
judgment of one of Canada’s most distinguished railway executives. 


FORGOTTEN MEN OF CANADIAN HISTORY 


ALAN WILSON 
Trent University 


I know of no more allusive study than history. History affords the 
key to literature, art, politics, and in many senses to the behavioural 
sciences. It has become and should be further developed as the basis 
of humane (that is, non-scientific) education. Consequently, it seems to 
me that the historian is under a great obligation to ask himself continually 
what is his purpose, and how that purpose may best be served. 


In Canadian history, except for a few distinguished articles, until 
fairly recently we had examined neither the form nor the direction that 
our history has taken. Excellent histories had been written; schools and 
emphases in interpretation had emerged. But conscious experiment in 
form or interpretation were not generally marks of our Canadian histori- 
cal scholarship. Like Canadian voters, most Canadian historians stuck to 
the same pattern over a generation or more. At the end of that time, like 
baying hounds rushing in a pack after the elusive fox, they swung in a 
body this way or that in the pursuit of some new and dominant interpre- 
tation. Within a single generation, broad differences of interpretation 
or sharp clashes over points of emphasis between historians within the 
same school were not until recently a mark of professional English- 
speaking Canadian history. The evidence of a decade of vigorous 
differences of thought among French-speaking Canadian historians may 
be having a stimulating effect upon us. 


Perhaps the strongest earlier influence upon the writing of English- 
speaking Canadian history, investing it with a Whiggish tendency, was the 
work of the constitutionalists and particularly the political scientists. 
W. P. M. Kennedy, O. D. Skelton, J. A. Corry, R. M. Dawson, J. L. Mori- 
son, Chester Martin — and to some extent A. R. M. Lower — gave a distinct 
institutional cast to the conception and explanation of Canadian develop- 
ment. -Our growth was examined in the context of colony to nation and 
in the certainty that British parliamentary forms and customs moulded 
the product. These assumptions, as Professor Careless demonstrated, 1 
came under fire later from the environmentalist Laurentian historians and 
have since been subjected to attack by younger political scientists, such 
as Professor Denis Smith 2 who argues for the Canadian West that British 
forms have not been universally respected — that, for example, the center 


1 J. M. S. Careless, “Frontierism, Metropolitanism, and Canadian History”, 
CHR, xxxv, 1954, 1-21. 

2 Denis Smith, “Prairie Revolt, Federalism, ond the Party System”, in Hugh 
Thorburn, ed., Politics: Canada, Toronto, 1963. 
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of political debate has not lain in the legislatures — and by implication 
through the valuable administrative emphasis of Professor J. E. Hod- 
getts.? But the historical fraternity has in many cases remained true to 
much of the original institutionalist viewpoint, qualified but not aban- 
doned after a generation or more of attention to two other very fruitful 
hypotheses. 


It is only very recently that the Metropolitan and the Laurentian 
theses have been developed side by side, but no synthesis of these has 
yet been completed. Professor Kilbourn has pointed out that a third, 
more regional interpretation has been added by Professor Morton, but 
that even this explanation begins with the Laurentian hypothesis. * The 
sociologist, Professor S. D. Clark, came closest to attempting to apply 
Turnerite views to Canada in dealing with the Eastern Townships in the 
Lower Canadian protest movement of the early nineteenth century, but 
while no English-speaking Canadian historian has challenged this appli- 
cation in that setting, none has fully accepted Clark’s ideas. 5 


Perhaps it has been considered ungentlemanly in Canadian historians 
to disagree too openly. Perhaps we should each continue to write ex 
cathedra. But there is profit in exhilarating struggles such as that between 
Professors Tawney and Trevor-Roper, or in American history in Robert 
Brown’s attack upon Charles Beard’s view of the origins of the Constitution, 
or in the Hofstadter-Mowry-Goldman battle over the meaning of the 
Progressive movement. The explicit confrontation of opposing schools 
exposes the weaknesses and strengths of the original working hypotheses, 
while the new data may lead to unexpected and even more promising 
interpretations. 


We can this year look back over a twenty year period to the emer- 
gence in 1944 of Donald Creighton’s Dominion of the North and the 
subsequent publication of the three other most respected modern histories 
of Canada. In the same decade, Professor Careless made his important 
plea for recognition of the value of the Metropolitan approach. Metropoli- 
tanism, as he observed, derived from the Laurentian or Environmentalist 
approach, but it also arose out of conditions that were not purely 
economic or topographical or material. It derived from ideas of politics, 
of the relations of church and state, of British or American ideas of 
politics and society — and his own George Brown and Toronto were 
classic examples. I believe that Professor Careless was then and remains 
correct: Metropolitanism has become the most promising approach to 
our history. I am not proposing, then, that we add a third school of 


ST: E. Hodgetts, Pioneer Public Service..., Toronto, 1955. 

* William M. Kilbourn, “The Writing of Canadian History (since 1920)”, in 
Carl F. Klinck, general editor, Literary History of Canada..., Toronto, 1965 502. 
ré 5 S. D. Clark, Movements of Political Protest in Canada, 1640-1840, Toronto, 
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Canadian history to the two dominant ones of Environmentalism and 
Metropolitanism; I do suggest an approach that can be more vigorously 
applied to both. But I find it very difficult to find a name for that 
approach; I want to avoid any word that ends with the suffix “ism”, 
because my conviction is that the older politico-constitutionalist approach, 
Environmentalism, and Metropolitanism are all in a sense kinds of insti- 
tutionist approach. They are more abstract and less personal than what 
I have in mind. They are centered on hypotheses and ideas which I 
respect, but they are often not centered on men. 


r 


[_ À more biographical approach, as in Professor Cook’s brilliant study 
of Dafoe, linking the subject’s individuality with public trends, offers the 
prospect of a flank attack after a long period of frontal assaults on 
institutional history. I am aware of the dangers of using biography as 
a peg on which to hang a study of the period, but individual or group 
biographies can be so constructed as to avoid these perils. By intro- 
ducing a more personal and more psychological element, by enquiring 
into the intellectual assumptions — conscious or otherwise — of business- 
men, clergymen, educators, editors, and people of a primarily non- 
political kind, we will discover nuances that make more complex and 
more credible the nature and application of interpretation such as the 
Laurentian or Metropolitan. 


I would agree that urban history is probably the key to metropoli- 
tanism, and that metropolitanism is a substantial key to our regional 
and national development. If we come back, then, to urban history, we 
are in an area where biography is perhaps most feasible, because of the 
greater number and concentration of public and private records, news- 
papers, clubs and churches and their records by which to trace the 
affiliations and interests of individuals and groups of persons. 


We have gone through a valuable archival period in Canadian history 
during the twentieth century, when new sources of a statistical, legislative 
and economic character have suggested the development of several national 
syntheses of our history. The period of syntheses has established land- 
marks by which to measure our further progress. We are now moving 
further from statistical and institutional materials into the discovery of 
the individual units — getting behind the formal structure of constitu- 
tions, studies of staple production, and national enterprises to the men 
who worked them in their own regions. In a happy phrase, Professor 
Wise has suggested that we are at a new “vineyard stage” in our history 
— the patient rediscovery of individual men. We may simply find that 
we will have more specific material to buttress our present interpretative 
assumptions born of the Environmentalist or Metropolitan theses; on the 
other hand it would be wrong if we felt ourselves bound only to these 
and thus stultified our imaginations from discovering other and fresh 
syntheses. An examination of the complexities of the lives and ideas 
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of more men, great and small, in Canadian history may open the door to 
such alternative explanations. 


In 1952, with the publication of Professor Creighton’s John À. 
Macdonald, The Young Politician, there began a great age in modern 
Canadian political biography. By the late 50’s, after fifteen years of 
impressive professional development, Canadian historians began to consi- 
der more seriously new directions and forms of Canadian historical 
writing. In this debate I would advocate an even stronger commitment 
to the form of biography. 


II 


After the appearance of Professor Creighton’s distinguished first 
volume on Macdonald, we were presented with a half-dozen major political 
biographies by academic historians. Despite the professional breadth 
and excellence of the biographies by Professors Eccles, Careless, Stanley 
and McNaught, for example, there is still room for many more contribu- 
tions in the field of political biography and for a marked increase in the 
field of non-political biography. We still leave the field of non-political 
biography to the non-academic historians. (In Mr. Gray’s case this has 
been with happy results.) 6 


Professor Kilbourn has spoken of our important productions in 
specialized monographs.* We should not desert this field, but perhaps 
we have been too much preoccupied with major political figures and with 
institutions.\ Our examinations of the struggle for responsible government, 
for political stability during the late Union period, for useful trade 
relations with the United States, for the means to overcome the natural 
limits and obstacles of our geography, and for the way to exploit 
geography’s apparent intentions have perhaps led us too much away 
from a recognition of the role of individual men. Canadian history like 
Canadian painting has often portrayed landscapes that do not seem to 
have been touched by men. We have dealt with collectivities or with 
abstract forces, with institutions, with topographical barriers or with 
political giants to the exclusion of less unique but significant men. But it 
is interesting that Professor Creighton, who has perhaps been the most 
eloquent spokesman for one of these schools of broad forces and environ- 
mental factors, has also been one of the earliest and most successful 


prophets of a new emphasis on the part played by individual men — 
albeit a giant. 


I suspect that Professor Creighton and the successful academic 
biographers of Canada in recent years may hold serious reservations about 
that field of behavioural science, psychology, which Stephen Leacock once 


8 John M. Gray, Lord Selkirk of Red River, Toronto, 1963. 
7 Kilbourn, 504. 
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called “the Black Art of the colleges”. None the less, while preserving the 
canons of professional academic scholarship, most of them have taken 
psychology seriously and their portraits not only of the lives but also of 
the times of their subjects have been greatly enriched. Mackenzie King 
left even the most insensitive historians a ready means of access to his 
mind. Governor Frontenac and Louis Riel have been definitively examined 
by scholars who obviously consider biography as exacting and searching 
a discipline as most types of history, and who were not afraid to decide 
in the light of their own understanding on aspects of their subjects’ 
psychology. § 


History is chiefly concerned with the unique, with the single or 
decisive actions that have changed the course of events in the past. 
Institutional histories offer the broad patterns of change, but in the 
examination of the lives and thoughts of individual men we may come 
even closer to the special considerations and motives that have produced 
action and alteration of some earlier state of things. There are dangers in 
the biographical approach. But individuals are ultimately the agents or 
collective participants in history; to ignore their own account of their 
participation, even when the evidence may be somewhat tentative, may 
be to deny ourselves useful insights. To look at history largely through 
the eyes and movements of the actors who occupy the stage at front and 
center, moreover, is appropriate, but there may also be new perspectives 
and evaluations if we put ourselves in the position of those who were at 
sidestage, or in the wings, or who were in effect only a part of the 
audience. In this way we may gain a subtler understanding of historical 
processes, and we may come to accept with Renan that “The truth lies 
in the nuances”. So far, then, I am arguing three points : that we have 
already come to reconsider the order of priorities in Canadian history by 
which institutional and environmentalist history have often eclipsed our 
examination of individuals, that we need now to discover earlier Cana- 
dians of second and third-ranking significance, and that we need biograph- 
ical studies in fields beyond the largely political. 


Our individual political biography has come of age. Through new 
psychological and intellectual enquiries it is now doing for Canadian 
history what had earlier been done for literary criticism. If we can now 
distinguish some of the middle and lesser constellations of Romantic poets, 
or some of the Bloomsbury school, we are also perhaps now in Canadian 
history moving away from the formal lives of what Professor Creighton 
called “Robert Responsible-Government and Francis Responsible-Govern- 
ment and Wilfrid Responsible-Government”. What we need to do now 
is to begin to examine more of the men who were not in the front ranks. 
The lives of the heroes form only a part of history. We must have the lives 


8 William Eccles, Frontenac: The Courtier Governor, Toronto, 1959; George 
F. G. Stanley, Louis Riel, Toronto, 1963. 
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of the great men; we can also profit from the re-creation of the lives of 
those who were less the pilots than the symbols of their times. These were 
the men who were neither so big as to be popular figures nor so small as 
to be mere social statistics. Neither plutocrats nor solid yeomanry, they 
were the firm foundation of a steadily expansive middle-class, continental 
society. In their usually undramatic way, they were as much the “Makers 
of Canada” as the classic heroes. Our social, economic and cultural history 
will be better understood when we know them better. 


I have a suspicion that Canadian historians and their graduate 
students have been less wary of entering the field of biography per se; 
perhaps they have been convinced that unless there existed a substantial 
body of official papers of their subject, the task was not possible. 
Professor Beck is proving that one can reproduce much of the life of a 
man like Joseph Howe despite the loss of most of Howe’s private library. 
There is no great body of Sandfield Macdonald papers, but Professor 
Hodgins ® has found ample references to Macdonald’s thoughts in the 
letters and accounts of others. And we may unearth more of the principal 
figure’s papers. Even for a man as removed from public life as John 
Northway, I found a useful cache of letters dating back to 1872 in an 
attic in Devon. The most dramatic story in that connection is certainly 
Professor Careless’s peerless discovery of the new George Brown papers. 


The achievements of interpretation in recent monographs suggest the 
dictum that every age should write its own biographies. But there is a 
further possibility: lacking a considerable body of the subject’s papers 
and by going for our information and opinions to the men who knew or 
watched his life, we are compelled to evaluate our witnesses’ credibility 
and positions. The by-product is an extension of the biographical into 
the social, political or economic scene. If the play’s the thing, we re- 
discover the bit-players, the props men, the persons in the pit, and we 
achieve a broader evaluation of the scene in which the play or the pro- 
duction of the play is set. 


The influence of men outside politics has been of great importance 
in Canadian history. Canadian academic historians have not, however, 
developed the field of non-political biography. There are many men of 
first and second rank whose lives deserve fuller treatment than they will 
receive in the forthcoming Dictionary of Canadian Biography. 


III 


Opportunities in the field of major and minor non-political biography 
are, however, only two of three types of biography which we can 
emphasize in Canadian historical writing. We must face some of the 


9 D. G. Creighton, Presidential Address, CHA Report, 1957, 1-12. 
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economic problems of publishing in Canada, but we can create a thirst 
for more Canadian history and biography and satisfy scholarly purposes 
as well. Curiosity leads from the account of the men of second rank to 
the other ranks of society. It is imperative that we have a life of John 
Strachan, but it might illuminate even more effectively the measure of 
those social and political values we associate with Strachan if we were 
to have a life of his chief lieutenants, the Reverends A. N. Bethune and 
William Macaulay. In the same period we would gain an immense insight 
into the nature of the Family Compact if we had brief lives of the Queen’s 
Printer, Robert Stanton, of that early baron, William Allan, of Colonel 
Wells, the Bursar of King’s College, of Stephen Heward, Auditor-General 
of Land Patents and Secretary of the Upper Canada Clergy Corporation, 
of John Small, Clerk of the Upper Canada Executive Council, of Joseph 
Spragge, headmaster of York’s Central School. But we need not confine 
ourselves to these figures at York. There are men like Ralph Clench, 
J.P. and M.L.A., who carried his prestige from the Butler’s Rangers into 
the establishment of a sub-empire in the Niagara District that was 
substantially less centralized than is suggested in the concept of the 
Compact as “Tory and Toronto”. John Macaulay, George Markland and 
Christopher Hagerman of Kingston are other obvious subjects. 


Nor need we be restricted to Canadian tories. A very rich vein of 
demagoguery on the liberal side exists in Canada, and a comparison of its 
varied manifestation in different regions would be illuminating. To remain 
in the pre-Confederation period, for example, there are Robert Thorpe 
and Robert Gourlay in Upper Canada, James Glennie of New Brunswick, 
Phillip Stearns and William Cottingham Tonge in Nova Scotia. All of 
these men played important parts in the economic and political awakening 
of large groups within their colonies; all employed similar methods; none 
has been made the subject of full-scale biographies. 


It may be argued that there are neither sufficient resources nor justi- 
fication for full-term biographies of some of these men; but there is great 
purpose in thematic groupings of such men in volumes of corporate 
biography. This third type of biographical writing would then combine 
the value of achieving an insight into individual figures with a broader 
synthesizing analysis. The right common questions asked about each of 
the figures in volumes of this sort would reveal broad trends and individual 
departures from these patterns. 


What this suggestion amounts to, then, is that we adopt some of the 
techniques already employed by scholars such as J. E. Neale, A. F. Pollard, 
Sir Lewis Namier and Charles Beard, and that we do not confine their use 
to political history. In examining the parochial clientage system of rural 
Nova Scotia in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries or of Upper 
Canada outside York in the period after the War of 1812, we could learn 
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much from Professor Neale’s techniques of discovering clientage and 
interest in Elizabethan England.'° 


One of the justifications offered by Professor Namier for his group 
biographical approach to eighteenth-century politics lay in the character 
of that society and its politics. It was argued — and substantially revealed 
by Professor Namier — that to a large degree English party politics in 
that period was essentially a story of factionalism. There was no great 
clarity of party groupings, only a constant shifting of the leadership 
and the rank and file from one allegiance to another. This idea of politics 
and this group biographical approach to its understanding has a relevance 
for Canadian historians. 


During the French period, of course, we had no party politics 
whatever. All was personal or factional, although colonial interest groups 
might be discerned as distinct from imperial officials and imperial policies. 
After the Conquest, while an obvious political activity began, it was still 
many years before politics rose above the factional and became partisan 
in any formal way. While we try to rationalize the politics of Upper 
Canada or of Nova Scotia in the 1820’s and 1830's, faction remains the 
dominant theme. New Brunswick’s political life was then — and for a 
long time — notorious for the absence of principle. Professor Cornell and 
others have done much to reveal the electoral pattern of the voters and 
legislators of the Union era, but the continued presence of numbers of 
“loose fish” and the continued shufflings of combinations of leaders attest 
that this was not an age of party politics in the sense that we now 
recognize.1! In the post-Confederation coalition period, in the splits within 
Reform ranks in Ontario and at the federal level, in the early failures to 
bring the Maritime Liberals into the cabinet and front benches of the 
federal Liberal opposition, and in the splits in Tory ranks that have been 
so effectively analyzed by Professor Clark,!* we continue to see the element 
of factionalism and of individual conviction at both the provincial and 
federal levels of Canadian politics until the end of the nineteenth century. 
Many persons, of course, would argue that provincial politics have not yet 
often risen above the personal and the factional, that continuing principles 
are not the hallmark of provincial politics. 


To the degree that all of these propositions about Canadian political 
history are correct, then, I would argue that as long as personal leader- 
ship and factionalism have eclipsed or substantially determined party 
organization and coherence, by so much institutional history alone will 


10 J. E. Neale, “The Biographical Approach to History” in History, xxxvi, 
No. 128, October 1951, 193-203. Professor Wise is working on the application to 
Upper Canada. 

11 P. G. Cornell, The Alignment of Political Groups in Canada, 1841-1867, 
Toronto, 1962. 
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not answer all of the questions that we should be asking about our past, 
not even the purely political questions. But because personality and 
faction have been significant elements in our politics for a large part of 
our history, the approach to our history through individual and collective 
biographies has a considerable value. 


In what remains of my time, therefore, I propose to suggest specific 
examples of studies of both kinds — individual and group biographies — 
which I would regard as potentially useful in a few arbitrarily chosen 
fields. Moreover, I would also argue that political biographies, even with 
these two kinds of biographical purpose, are not sufficient to provide us 
with the answers we seek. 


IV 


In group biographies there exists an opportunity to broaden our 
knowledge of regional history — surely still one of the least developed 
areas of our past. A number of examples will occur to any concerned 
Canadian historian: the St. John River and Ottawa Valley timber barons, 
the Peace River sodbusters, the Nova Scotia anti-Confederates beyond the 
League’s executive, the principal Overlanders in B.C., Huron and Bruce 
County emigrants who carried the recognized cultural and _ religious 
assumptions of South West Ontario to the West, and regional figures in 
the development of Canadian art. 


A few excellent business histories —a form of corporate biography 
—have been produced. Professor Kilbourn is one of a tiny band of 
academic historians labouring in this vineyard, yet he has himself proved 
how comprehensive and rewarding a task it is.18 Whether we regard 
business histories as the biographies of self-styled “corporate citizens” or 
confine our attentions to the lives of the founders or the leading executive 
officers of Canadian businesses (such, for example, as Vaughan’s life of 
Sir William Van Horne), our path is bound to carry us through most of 
the major fields of the professional historian’s interest. A business or a 
businessman can be traced to something more than abstract economic 
considerations. They have roots in regional, provincial, national, or even 
international ambitions. Their development and the community’s response 
to them may illuminate our social, economic, aesthetic or practical interests 
at all levels. A list is not hard to compile. “Bear” Ellice, Edward Watkin, 
Frederick Widder of the Canada Company, Mackenzie & Mann, K.C. 


Irving, Revillon Fréres all demand studies. 


One of the surprises in my examination of the life of John Northway, 
the Toronto industrialist and merchant, was to discover the reasons for 
his decision to implement employee benefit plans at a very early stage in 
our national progress toward such programmes. I had assumed that he was 


18 William M. Kilbourn, The Elements Combined, Toronto, 1961. 
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perhaps following a widespread contemporary Canadian business tendency, 
or that it was an immediate consequence of the Winnipeg General Strike. 
I discovered, instead, that it was largely the result of his private religious 
and intellectual experience based on a slowly maturing acceptance of 
ideas (chiefly American) of the Social Gospel and Reform Darwinism — 
a kind of latter-day application in a special sphere of Professor Craig’s 
thesis on the influence of American ideas on the growth of Ontario. When 
Northway subsequently carried these ideas into the preparation for a 
faculty pension plan at McMaster University, it offered an interesting 
extension of the implications of a single business career for the develop- 
ment of an important Canadian institution of higher learning. 


Properly undertaken, biographies of business figures can avoid the 
risks of eclecticism and of the chronicling of the merely personal traits 
of successful tycoons. They may be made to contribute, for example, to 
our understanding of the development of Canadian economic attitudes, 
party backing, urban power structures, and even matters of middle-class 
taste in domestic architecture and furnishings. 


We need also to explore the influence of some of our outstanding 
ecclesiastical leaders — and in Canadian history such men have often been 
the leaders of opinion and action in wide-ranging fields. While we have a 
distinguished study of Egerton Ryerson, it is incredible that we still have 
no satisfactory study of Laval or any of Strachan. We need a modern and 
objective portrait of that towering Western giant Archbishop Robert 
Machray, the first Primate of the Anglican Church in Canada and creator 
of the ecclesiastical Province of Rupert’s Land. Another Aberdonian 
mathematician and convert, as much associated with the cause of higher 
education in Manitoba as was Strachan in Ontario, Machray was an 
idiosyncratic and autocratic Western empire builder whose life helped to 
mould the Canadian West in the Riel era and after. There is also Bishop 
Bompas, the man who knew the North and the Eskimo better than any 
other — but whose life has never been examined. Where is the life of 
Bishop James Carmichael of Montreal — a man whose dedication to Angli- 
can participation in a Church Union movement was a forerunner to a 
whole chapter in our modern religious life ? Recent monographs have also 
made necessary a more professional examination of the many facets of the 
life of the first Roman Catholic bishop of Kingston, Alexander Macdonell. 
Our military, educational and immigration history would be the richer 
for such a study. Professor Ullman has also suggested the value in an 
examination of the lives and loyalties of the Catholic bishops of Quebec 
who played a determining role at the time of Confederation.14 


For the non-episcopal denominations, the opportunities are even more 
promising. Where is a professionally written life of Pictou Academy and 


213 ti Walter Ullman, “Quebec Bishops and Confederation”, CHR, Ixiv, 1963, 
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Dalhousie’s Dr. Thomas McCullough? or of the Rev. James MacGregor, 
the great pioneering Presbyterian for the Maritimes? Happily we are on 
the threshold of a doctoral dissertation on the life of Principal Grant of 
Queen’s, but too many studies of this sort have remained sealed in the 
tombs of history departments in our universities. The Rev. John McCaul, 
first President of the University of Toronto, brought to Canada an 
emphasis on classical secular education that was derivative of Trinity 
College, Dublin and subsequently set the early pattern for University 
College, Toronto. McCaul’s life has not been written, but the development 
of his career and of his ideas of Canadian education as he advanced from 
the headship of Upper Canada College, to that of King’s College and later 
of the University of Toronto is a progress worthy of a most searching 
examination. At the more pastoral and denominational level, we have yet 
to produce lives of the founder of Maritime Methodism, the Rev. William 
Black, or of the Baptist counterpart of James McGregor, the peripatetic 
Rev. Harris Harding who laboured throughout the Maritimes to awaken 
and unite the Baptist community. 


At a later and more sophisticated stage of our history, I would 
suggest as examples the lives of four ministers who illumine several strains 
in our religious and social life. The work of the Rev. Herbert Symonds 
as Professor of Divinity at Trinity College, Toronto, but more especially 
in his eighteen years as vicar at Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, offers 
a brilliant picture of the development of more liberal religious principles 
and of the encouragement of a keener social conscience among his parish- 
ioners of Montreal and the academic community at McGill. There would 
be value in a full-scale life of this man and of similar advocates of the 
Higher Criticism and the Social Gospel in other denominations. One can 
think, for example, of Dr. Howard Whidden in the Baptist tradition with 
his important contributions to McMaster University; Father M. M. Coady 
of St. Francis Xavier’s co-operative movement with his intellectual roots 
reaching back to his college days and to the tradition of Father Ryan and 
Cardinal Gibbon of the Catholic University of America; or of Dr. R. J. 
Wilson of the Presbyterian Church, whose training at the liberal Chicago 
Theological Seminary prepared him for an important role in the founding 
of Westminster Hall in Vancouver and for the post of Secretary of the 
Joint Church Union Committee in 1923, and subsequently as one of the 
most prolific writers in Canada as first Secretary of the United Church 
Bureau of Literature and Information, in influence an early Dr. 
Mutchmor.16 


These are a few examples of men whose lives, both in their formation 
and effect, are worthy of serious study as a part of our social history. 


15 See the brief “A Biographical Sketch” by the Rev. J. A. Elliott in Herbert 
Symonds, À Memoir Compiled by Friends, Montreal, 1921. 

16 See various references in my John Northway, À Blue Serge Canadian, 
Toronto, 1965. 
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The valuable introductions to a synthesis of our Christian and denomi- 
national life provided by Professors Clark and Walsh would be greatly 
strengthened — and perhaps re-shaped — after the preparation of the lives 
of church leaders such as these.1” : 


In the field of group biography of ecclesiastical figures there should 
be no dearth of likely studies. In Upper Canada before Confederation the 
crystallization of opinion on issues of church and state makes useful any 
group portrait of the denominational representatives of those opinions. 
In the Canadian West we have seen the sociological approach to Prairie 
protest movements, but there would be great value in more specific and 
individual examples of the identification of representative prairie preachers 
with these movements — men such as Salem Bland and R. C. Henders. 
Professor S. F. Wise has recently demonstrated another promising area 
of our cultural history: his argument that we should examine the lives and 
particularly the sermons of the recognized preachers of each age and 
region offers an enormous and largely untapped source of material.'® 
His own enquiries in this branch of literature for the eighteenth century 
in the Maritimes have revealed how substantial are the extant caches of 
early manuscript and published sermons. 


The biographical approach to our church history could be the richest 
vein we can work in discovering the past climate of opinion and the 
development of our intellectual history at all levels. The fashionable 
urban preacher should offer an insight into metropolitan values. 


In the field of military history certain outstanding figures, of course, 
have not yet been examined at all. The reticence of Canadian military 
men to produce memoirs makes the biographer’s task even more neces- 
sary. Sir Arthur Currie has been undertaken by Professor Hyatt; 
General Crerar and General McNaughton are obvious subjects for impor- 
tant studies. From an earlier age, General Simcoe will, I fervently hope, 
be given full-scale treatment soon by Professor Mealing who has produced 
such stimulating sketches. We are still chiefly dependent for our portrait 
of Brock on Tupper’s biography of 1845 — an explanation that seems now 
oddly simple in dealing with that complex and highly opinionated man. 
Indeed, in Tupper’s hands he was no man at all but a stuffed hero of the 
early Victorians. A later figure who was a Canadian by birth and 
enjoyed a distinguished career in the Imperial army before returning to 
Canada to play an important role in the Confederation movement was 
Sir Fenwick Williams. Yet no one —not even from Williams’ intensely 
patriotic province of Nova Scotia — has yet produced a life of so gallant 
a soldier, the hero of Kars. To the degree that considerations of defence 
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and of Maritime disquiet were vital’ factors in bringing about the 
achievement of Confederation, and that Williams understood and affected 
both, an analysis of his life is potentially useful. Finally, in this category 
of individuals who have played a part in our military development there 
might be named men from the other services, but I suspect that the selec- 
tion becomes more difficult in the case of the navy and air force. Groups 
of men, perhaps, were the more significant elements in the growth of 
the senior and junior services. 


In terms of group studies in military affairs, however, a number of 
possibilities come to mind. One of the earliest of these is the regiment 
of the Carignan-Salieres. An examination of their individual roots in 
France, of their disposition by families along the Richelieu frontier, of 
their contribution to the development of farming, society and defences in 
the Richelieu area, of the reasons for their decisions to remain in New 
France or to return to Europe, and of the subsequent history of their 
families — like Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s forebears —— would offer a well- 
controlled social and economic study. We have, of course, two earlier 
works upon which to found this more ambitious examination. Studies of 
Loyalist regiments in New Brunswick would offer similar insights into the 
peculiar development of the institutions of government and the prominence 
of certain families in the early history of New Brunswick. Similar 
studies of disbanded regiments and of post-1815 military settlers in the 
Canadas would also be fruitful. . 


A more recent group of military figures brings us closer to individual 
biography, but in each case while the justification of a single volume is 
questionable, a group study could enrich half a century of our history. I 
have in mind a series of portraits of our British military advisers and 
G.O.C.’s, including Lieutenant Colonel William Jervois, Lord Wolseley, 
General Hutton, Lord Dundonald, Sir Percy Lake and Willoughby 
Gwatkin. Gwatkin alone, as the man chiefly responsible for the Canadian 
War Book, for mobilization procedures after 1911, and as Chief of the 
General Staff, 1913-19, was one of the most important figures in a period 
only now being effectively approached by the professional historians; 
yet there has appeared no investigation of his influence. This group of 
men, of whom Gwatkin was the last, had a great effect upon our militia 
arrangements, our regional and national economy, and our social develop- 
ment at times of significant crisis in our history. 


But Willoughby Gwatkin’s career in Canada had another chapter — 
one that suggests another aspect of our defensive and transportation 
history. In 1920 Gwatkin recognized the’significant role that airmen had 
played in Canada’s war effort and would play in her peacetime develop- 
ment. Acting as the first Air Vice Marshal and Inspector General, he 


19 B. Sulte, Le Régiment de Carignan, Montreal, 1922; G. Malchelosse and 
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organized the Canadian Air Force and brought together the team of men 
who would give it life as the Royal Canadian Air Force after 1922. 
Gwatkin’s role here is of great importance to Canada, yet he was also a 
supporter of the development of civil aviation in Canada. The appearance 
of wildcat flying companies, free lance pilots and the lack of early records 
make the historian’s task more difficult, but many of the pioneers of this 
period are still alive and filled with useful recollections. The biographical 
approach is most appropriate in reconstructing the annals of the great 
days of the Canadian bush pilot. C. H. “Punch” Dickins, W. R. “Wop” 
May, H. A. “Doc” Oaks, W. E. Gilbert, and, of course, Grant McConachie, 
now President of C.P.A., are only a few of the remarkable individuals 
who gave modern Canada its northern dimension in new terms and an 
achievement in building up the concept of airline communication that 
came to Southern Canada only later. 


If the subsequent careers of some of these men do not warrant full- 
term biographies — although those of Dickins and McConachie certainly 
do —their years in the North, the exploration of why and from what 
background they turned to northern flying, of their contributions to 
resource development, to Indian and Eskimo cultural disruption and 
adjustment, and to mining and white settlement methods in the North are 
a proper subject for the professional historian through the medium of 
their individual careers in group studies. In the same period and often in 
the same enterprises were the men of the Civil Government Air Operations 
branch of the R.C.A.F. after 1927 — men like B. D. Hobbes who pioneered 
in large-scale aerial survey, T. A. Lawrence who was associated with the 
Hudson Strait expedition, R. S. Grandy who helped initiate the Belle 
Strait aerial mail service at the time of the Ottawa Conference in 1932, 
and, of course, C. R. Slemon whose subsequent career in the R.C.A.F. is 
well known. Studies of the formation of their careers could be a part of 
a group project whose values would surpass the sum of its parts. The 
appropriations and parliamentary debates alone concerning the C.G.A.O. 
vis-a-vis the R.C.A.F. offer a valuable index of the strength of Canadian 
pacifism at the time of the Kellogg Peace Pact. 


The senior service would furnish further examples, but I want only 
to suggest the wide scope of biographically oriented projects that could 
be undertaken in terms of our defensive history. 


Finally, some of the most interesting but neglected figures in our 
history have been the resource surveyors and co-ordinators. Great individ- 
uals and important groups have been almost equally significant here. We 
know almost nothing, for example, of the work of the most ambitious early 
hydrographer on the St. Lawrence, Jean Des Hayes, who later became 
Professeur d’Hydrographie at Quebec until 1706. Of Admiral Henry 
Wolsey Bayfield, whose hydrographic work covered the entire St. Lawrence, 
Great Lakes and Maritime coast lines — together with useful surveys for 
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the Canada Company — we have only the barest of sketches; yet Bayfeld 
remained in this country from 1814 until he died at his home in Charlotte- 
town in 1885. Bayfield’s associate, Captain William Owen, remains one 
of the greatest surveyors of the Great Lakes and of the New Brunswick 
coast line. His career after 1835 as the Colonel Talbot of Campobello is 
a valuable part of our social history, but in neither connection has he yet 
been treated. Professor Cornell will leave us all in his debt when he gives 
us the fruit of his enquiries about Owen. 


As further examples we can cite Sir William Logan, the organizer of 
the Geological Survey of Canada, or any of the three great Canadian 
resource surveyors who bore the same name: Sir Willliam Dawson, whose 
name is associated like Egerton Ryerson’s with the development of the 
school system in his native province of Nova Scotia, but who was also 
one of our most distinguished geologists and most notably the creator of 
the great reputation of McGill University; his son, George Mercer Dawson, 
a boundary commissioner, a founder of the Royal Society, Director of 
the Geological Survey, and a Bering Sea Enquiry Commissioner; finally, 
Simon James Dawson of the Red River route, the Wolseley expedition, 
the prophet of the Saskatchewan country and subsequently M.P. for 
Algoma where his record and interests illustrate the tension between 
metropolitan Toronto and the north, even in Ontario. The lives of none 
of these men have been written; yet, together with men like Hamilton 
Killaly, their roles in planning the development of this country across 
several regions have been of paramount importance. For the professional 
historian and for the informed citizen their stories demand investigation. 


But group studies are also possible in this field. I include here the 
early and late military and naval figures who doubled in engineering and 
survey work; some of them, by the way, were also very competent water 
colourists and sketchers whose place in our artistic growth could bear 
useful examination. But their chief and most obvious contribution was in 
the definition of our boundaries, the discovery of our economic potential, 
and in the inspiration of some of those treasured myths about new terri- 
tories that have fed our morale. 


The work of the Royal Engineers in the Canadas during the second 
half of the eighteenth century has received very little attention. Until the 
birth of the corps of Royal Engineers in 1781, these men included officers 
of the foot regiments, such as the Sixtieth or Royal Americans, who 
operated south of Lake Erie in the 1760’s. Correspondence in the “C” Se- 
ries at Ottawa deals, for example, with Lt. Alexander Bryce’s commissions 
for defensive surveys, for the development of the establishment at Niagara, 
for the improvement of navigation at the Straits of St. Mary, and in the 
completion of roads to facilitate the passage of goods under a semi- 
private contract with Forsyth Richardson & Co. along the fur trade route. 
The later work of Gother Mann during the 1780’s pre-dated Owen’s 
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achievement by nearly thirty years, yet neither has received any biograph- 
ical treatment. Moreover, it is the isolation of their achievements that 
makes the biographical treatment the most appropriate. Their collective 
activities suggest a measure of preparation and interest by Great Britain 
in the whole water system to the Mississippi continental outlet that lay 
beyond the still limited purposes of the trade; they suggest an imperial 
dimension and purpose that is perhaps unexpected in the pre-Loyalist 
period. 


Another group of resource surveyors active in the eighteenth century 
along the Atlantic would include Samuel Holland, Charles Morris, J. F. W. 
Des Barres, and Thomas and Phillip Durell. Professors Fergusson and 
Evans have recently given us very promising sketches of the work of the 
Durells and Des Barres, but the earlier accounts of all of these men are 
unsatisfactory.2° More emphasis on their technical, geographic, economic 
and regional significance would be a major contribution to our under- 
standing of imperial development plans and patterns of settlement and 
economic enterprise along the Atlantic coast line. Similar group studies 
of the pathfinders of the Rockies would offer rich rewards. 


V 


I said that I would choose my examples arbitrarily. One could pick 
from politics such third and fourth-ranking men as Herbert Huntington of 
Nova Scotia, Malcolm “Coon” Cameron or Christopher Dunkin in Canada, 
William Irvine in the West, Premier “Bill” Bowser in B.C. There are 
many important national and regional educators whom I have not men- 
tioned. There are scientists, agricultural experts, architects, editors, civil 
servants, industrialists — all of whom have made the non-political fabric 
of Canadian life. If Canadians generally grope still toward a more con- 
scious sense of their identity, perhaps it is because the historians have not 
told them in individual and concrete terms who they have been. But no 
narrow nationalistic purpose should govern the scholar’s search for an 
understanding of our past. We seek universal traits as well as national 
character — and we will find them in seeking out more of the forgotten 
men of Canadian history.?! 


20 Bruce Fergusson, “The Durells in Eighteenth Century Canadian History”, 
Dalhousie Review, XXXV, 1955, 16-30; Geraint N. D. Evans, “J. F. W. Des Barres, 
First Governor of Cape Breton, 1784-1787”, unpublished paper delivered to C.H.A., 
Charlottetown, June 12, 1964. 

21 My debt for useful suggestions should be expressed to my colleagues at the 
University of Western Ontario, Professors F. H. Armstrong, J. L. H. Henderson, F. H. 
Hitchins, B. W. Hodgins, A. M. J. Hyatt, and to my graduate student, Mr. James 
Pritchard. Professor S. F. Wise, Queen’s University, has been particularly stimulating 
in suggestions for group studies of Maritime figures and in reinforcing the emphasis 


on regional studies. His appreciation of the possibilities of clientage studies holds 
great promise. 


RACE AND LIBERTY : THE HISTORICAL IDEAS OF 
SIR JOHN GEORGE BOURINOT 


CarL C. BERGER 
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Late nineteenth century Canadian imperialism was a form of nation- 
alism, and as with all ideologies of nationalism one of its most potent 
ingredients was a cohesive, and sometimes mythological, view of the past. 
Like all nationalist historiography — whether it be Garneau on French 
Canada, Bancroft on the United States or Treitschke on Germany — this 
imperialist interpretation of the Canadian past is less important for the 
facts it reports than the assumptions which organized them, far more 
interesting for the concept of national mission it expresses, and the national 
image it seeks to convey. This imperialist conception of Canadian history 
was the product of many publicists and amateur historians. One of the 
most sophisticated of these was John George Bourinot who, unlike such 
pedestrian contemporaries as Kingsford, was fully aware of the work of 
British and American historians and was responsive to the intellectual 
assumptions that appeared in their writings. Though it cannot be said that 
all Canadian imperialists held every single postulate about the past artic- 
ulated by Bourinot, his outlook nevertheless reflected their convictions that 
the central thread of Canadian history was the progress of self-government 
toward full freedom in an imperial union, that the motive force of this 
process was “racial capacity”, and that the Canadian constitutional system 
was immensely superior to that of the neighbouring Republic. What 
follows then is an analysis of Bourinot’s historical ideas in terms of his 
imperial sentiment, and an examination of the way in which some of the 
leading ideas of German, British and American scholars that he accepted 
were subtly transformed by applying them in a Canadian context. 


Like many other Canadians who felt a deep emotional attachment to 
the imperial connection, Bourinot was born in the Maritimes, at Sydney, 
Cape Breton, in 1837. Whenever he was mistaken for a French Canadian 
he would protest emphatically that “I am not a bit of a French Canadian, 
but solidly English. I speak French, but as a matter of education.” His 
father, a Huguenot of Norman descent, a graduate of Caen University, 
had emigrated to Nova Scotia from the Channel Island of Jersey, had 
served both as vice-counsel for France in Canada and as a representative 
of Cape Breton in the Nova Scotia assembly, until he was appointed to 
the Dominion Senate in 1867. Bourinot’s mother was the daugiber of the 
jurist, Chief Justice John George Marshall of loyalist lineage, a prolific 
pamphleteer and an earnest advocate of Victorian causes of improvement; 
he delivered over six hundred lectures in Britain on the temperance 
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question, and in 1849 had accompanied Richard Cobden to the World’s 
Peace Congress in Paris. It was undoubtedly from his father-in-law that 
Bourinot communicated his own penchant for pamphleteering, his interest 
in constitutional history, and his pride in the United Empire Loyalist 
origins of British Canada." 


After receiving his Bachelor of Arts degree from Trinity University 
in Toronto in 1857, Bourinot became a reporter for the Nova Scotia 
Assembly; in 1860 he founded, and until 1867, edited, the Halifax Evening 
Reporter, a Conservative, pro-Confederation paper. In 1868 he followed 
his father to the Dominion Senate as short-hand reporter, but he found 
the salary insufficient for launching his sons on their careers. In 1872 
he wrote to Alexander Campbell, postmaster general and manager of 
patronage in the Macdonald cabinet, explaining the deficiencies of his 
income and asking for a position for his son Wilmot, who, he said, was dull 
at school but bright in business. “This is the first appeal of the kind I 
have ever made since I have been in the Senate.”’ It is not certain what 
happened to Wilmot, but in the next year Bourinot himself was appointed 
to the more lucrative post of assistant clerk of the Commons, and in 1880 
he was made Chief Clerk, a position he held until his death in 1902. 
It was Sir Alexander Campbell also who in 1888 urged upon Lord 
Lansdowne that Bourinot deserved some order of distinction from Her 
Majesty’s Government — implying, perhaps, the value of the Nova Sco- 
tian’s writings for the cause of Canadian patriotism.” 


A visitor to the Commons in 1894 described him as a balding, 
cleanshaven, robust, man who wore “that indespensible, unsatisfactory 
British adjunct, an eyeglass’, sitting at the end of the long baise-covered 
table between the Government and Opposition benches, always ready to 
advise the Speaker on points of procedure, or the government on the 
constitutional issues raised by the Jesuit Estates Bill or the Manitoba 
Schools Act. The chairs in his library, wrote a reporter, had depths that 
corresponded to the thoughts one should think in them. On his shelves 
reposed not only the standard authorities on the British constitution, but 
also a large collection of books and documents on the early voyages of 
exploration; the popular nineteenth century historians,Macaulay, Fiske, 
Parkman, Green and Lecky, as well as sixteen volumes of Herbert Spencer, 
and Isaac Taylor’s, The Origin of the Aryans (1889); all indicative that 
Bourinot’s interest in political institutions transcended a professional 


1 Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Sir J. G. Bourinot Collection, scrapbook 
No 3, unidentified clipping (1889). R. Maclean of St. Francis-Xavier University 
located this reference for me; J. G. Bourinot, “The Late Judge Marshall: or the 
record of an earnest life”, Canadian Monthly and National Review IV (May 1880), 
p. 520; Madge Macbeth, “A Great Canadian: Sir John Bourinot”, Dalhousie Review 
XXXIV (Summer, 1954), pp. 173-180. 

2 Ontario Archives, Sir Alexander Campbell Papers, J. G. Bourinot to Campbell, 
January 29, 1872; Lansdowne to Campbell, March 22, 1888. 
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concern with procedural points, indicative too of the intellectual roots of 
his own view of history.® 


It was perhaps because he did much of his writing in the midst of 
the proceedings in the Commons that his style was often slip-shod and 
unclear. When Bourinot was appointed secretary of the Royal Society of 
Canada in 1882, the lawyer-journalist Nicholas Flood Davin, examined the 
sentence constructions of one of the new secretary’s works and in a 
vitriolic pamphlet pronounced him a “literary fraud’, “a man not fit to 
be a common school teacher, setting up as a literary leader’, and suggested 
that after his name be appended the title M.Q.E., Murderer of Queen’s 
English. The Royal Society as an institution was not popular with The 
Globe which called it “a mutual admiration society of nincompoops” or 
with Goldwin Smith who declared himself opposed to closed corporations 
of all kinds and objected to the state supporting “effusions of the bi-lingual 
Canadian muse”. Though even more sympathetic observers like G. M. 
Grant thought the literary and historical section to be in “a condition 
anaemia’, the annual meetings and publications of the Society did provide 
an outlet for works of an historical character. Bourinot supervised the 
details of its administration, edited nineteen volumes of its transactions, 
and in these volumes published many papers, two of which were remark- 
able for their time; one on the intellectual development of the Canadian 
people, and the other a comparative treatment of the political institutions 
of what he called the “Teutonic races”.* 


His intellectual interests were varied and his writings voluminous. He 
was at the centre of literary effort in late Victorian Canada and his home 
on Cooper Street was often the meeting place of such literati as Archibald 
Lampman, William Wilfred Campbell, and Gilbert Parker. He accommo- 
dated Goldwin Smith when that sage came to inspect the Parliamentary 
Library and he advised Lady Aberdeen on the spectacular historical ball 
she staged in 1896. During the summers when Parliament was not in 
session, Bourinot delivered public lectures on the constitution at Toronto, 
Johns Hopkins and Harvard Universities. His writings, which appeared in 
such journals as Blackwood’s and the Quarterly Review, the Magazine of 
American History and reports of the American historical Association, the 
Canadian Monthly and the Week, ranged from incursions into the local 


3 The Week XI (June 29, 1894) pp. 739-40; Catalogue of the Library of the 
Late Sir John Bourinot, K.C.M.G. (n.p.,n.d.) Bourinot’s was undoubtedly one of the 
finest libraries in late Victorian Canada. He was an assiduous collector of published 
documents, pamphlets, fugutive literature of all kinds, and particularly rare Amer- 
icana, some of the items cataloguing hundreds of dollars. When he died, his library 
was offered for sale to the Canadian government but the Laurier administration 
was not interested: it was subsequently sold to American dealers, and it was for 
this purpose that the inventory of his library —so useful for anyone interested in 
his thought — was made. 

4 N. Flood Davin, The Secretary of the Royal Society, A Literary Fraud 
(Ottawa, 1882); W. S. McNutt, Days of Lorne (Fredericton, 1955), p. 139; The Week, 
I (May 29, 1884), p. 403 and VIII (June 12, 1891), p. 445. 
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history of the Ottawa Valley and his native Cape Breton, to an analysis 
of Canada’s intellectual strength and weaknesses; from a manual of pro- 
cedural usage for the House of Commons and a handbook of rules for 
general meetings, to specialized monographs on local government, Cana- 
dian federalism, and comparative politics; from semi-popular magazine 
articles on place-names to a biography of Lord Elgin and texts on Cana- 
dian government. One of his last pieces was an enthusiastic introduction 


to Alfred Thayer Mahan’s study of the South African War. 


Bourinot was the first Canadian to sit on the council of the American 
Historical Association, he held honorary degrees from five Canadian 
universities, and when he received the Order of St. Michael and St. George 
in 1890, he was the third Canadian to be so honored for literary merit. 
A year after his death he was described as “undoubtedly the most popular 
historian that Canada has yet produced”.® 


What made Bourinot’s works so popular to his contemporaries was 
precisely that quality for which a later generation would condemn him. 
This was not so much his infrequent employment of documentary evidence, 
or the fact that he was not a professional, but that he was hopelessly 
“colonial in outlook’”’,® that is, he saw no incompatibility between a viable 
Canadian nationalism and a closer union of the British Empire. He was 
an enthusiastic member of the Imperial Federation League, a corres- 
ponding secretary of the Royal Colonial Institute and a close friend of 
Imperialists like Sir Frederick Young in Britain and Colonel Denison in 
Canada. The central burden of much of his historical work-was-aimed at 
demonstrating that the tendency toward imperial consolidation was inher- 
ent in the logic of Canadian history. 


Bourinot’s imperialism was a nebulous and emotional concept rooted 
and shaped by the sea-ward orientation of his native province and the 
tenacious tradition of the United Empire Loyalists, and it perhaps owed 
a good deal to the natural reaction of a sensitive mind to the frustrations 
and circumscribed confines that a backwoods community imposed upon 
political and cultural life. He looked forward to the time “when a Cana- 
dian will have as potent a voice in imperial affairs as a dweller in Kent or 
Devon”,” and he argued that an imperial union would obliterate the 
colonial mentality, lift Canada out of a slough of provincialism and sordid 
politics, and, that by widening their responsibility and area of duty, such 
a federation would elevate the character of the people and draw forth high 
statesmanship. In 1880 he wrote that the national aspirations of Canadians 


5 Norman Peterson, “Political History Since Confederation”, Canadian Maga- 
zine XXI (June, 1903), p. 114. 


6 W. N. Sage, “Where Stands Canadian History ?” Canadian Historical 
Association Report (1945), p. 6. 
7 J. G. Bourinot, The Study of Political Science in Canadian Universities, a 


paper read before the Royal Society of Canada and Trinity University, Toronto, in 
May 1889 (Montreal, 1889), p. 8. 
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could only be realized, not in isolation from the parent state, but in “more 
intimate connection, which will elevate them above the humble, subordinate 
part they now play, and give them their true rank in that noble theatre of 
action which the Empire at large should offer to all its sons”.8 


This was, of course, Joseph Howe’s ideal of imperial service and in 
the 1890’s Bourinot was to laud the Nova Scotian as the prophet of the 
new imperialism. But when in 1866 Howe had originally proposed his 
scheme for the reorganization of the Empire, to be accomplished by 
admitting colonial representatives to the Imperial Parliament — a proposal 
then intended as an alternative to the federation of the British North 
American colonies — Bourinot had labelled it “quack medicine”, compared 
it to John Locke’s utopian constitution for the Carolinas, and objected 
that in such a union colonial representatives would always be outnum- 
bered and that such representation would be impractical as long as each 
individual colony retained a separate government. But even in 1866 
Bourinot did not exclude the possibility of such an imperial union; instead 
he argued that the indispensable “first step” in that direction must be 
“a Federation of all the Provinces. If they were ever to have any influence 
at all in [an Imperial] Parliament, a political combination must first exist 
between them”.® Without such a preliminary local union, an imperial 
federation would result in pure “political Bedlam”. Thus Bourinot regarded 
Confederation of the individual British North American colonies as a ' 
necessary precondition for the larger imperial union. 


Though Bourinot was a master of constitutional history, it is ironic 
that he never proposed a concrete plan of union, a plan for which all its 
critics clamored, and not a few of its proponents produced. He was aware 
of both the technical difficulties involved and the indifference of the public, 
and he believed that a reorganization of the empire would come in much 
the same way as had Confederation in 1867, not proceeded by a plethora 
of constitutional schemes, but as a response to some “great national emer- 
gency” and the awareness of the fragility and insecurity of the basis 
upon which the Empire rested. “The union of the provinces”, he wrote 
“at times afforded a fruitful theme of discussion in the press, and even in 
Parliament, but it never assumed a practical shape until the political 
difficulties of Canada forced her public men into the consideration of a 
national idea. So it may be with this question of the Federation of Great 
Britain and her dependencies.”?° Moreover, so convinced was he that the 
tendency toward ever larger political units was an inevitable product_ of 


8 J. G. Bourinot, “The National Development of Canada”, Canadian Monthly 
IV (March, 1880), p. 337. 

9 J. G. Bourinot, Confederation of the Provinces of British North America 
Re-published from the “Halifax Evening Reporter” of the 10th, 13th, and 17th 
November, 1866 (Halifax, 1866), p. 6. 

10 J. G. Bourinot, The National Development of Canada, A paper Read at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, January 20, 1880 (London, 1880), p. 20. 
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social evolution, and that the dynamic agency which motivated this pro- 
gress was the political capacity of the Anglo-Saxon race, that he sometimes 
talked of imperial federation in deterministic terms. Finally, the specific 
mechanism by which this union would be achieved was not Bourinot’s 
main concern. His major contribution to the imperialist argument was 
to demonstrate that the movement for imperial consolidation was not 
something thrust upon Canada from the outside, but that it logically 
emerged out of all her previous development. 


II 


Bourinot’s interest in history was aroused and sustained by the 
requirements of his profession, and by the increasing attention that 
Canadians in the late nineteenth century were devoting to their past. 
“Of late,” an observer noted in 1888, “it would appear that a taste and 
demand for Canadian historical matter have been on the increase,” and, 
the historian J. C. Dent thought that despite formidable obstacles and 
much mediocre achievement, the “best literary efforts of the Canadian 
mind... have been made in the department of history.” 


Inextricably related to this interest in history in general was a height- 
ened awareness of the significance of Canadian constitutional history in 
particular. Bourinot himself hit upon the explanation for the appearance 
of many volumes on Canadian government. “In history,” he wrote, “Cana- 
dians have always shown some strength, and perhaps this was to be 
expected in view of the fact that political and historical literature — such 
works as Hamilton’s “Federalist” or Todd’s “Parliamentary Government” 
— naturally engages the attention of active intellects in a new country at 
a time when its institutions have to be moulded, and it is necessary to 
collect precedents and principles from the storehouse of the past for the 
assistance of the present.” 1? In its narrowest meaning, this need for 
understanding and codifying the unwritten procedures of the British 
parliamentary system, in order to apply them to the Canadian federal 
state, accounted for the appearance of Alpheus Todd’s Parliamentary 
Government in England (1867, 1869), which Sir William Anson described 
as the fullest and most serviceable work on the subject,!* and Bourinot’s 
own Parliamentary Procedure and Practice (1884). Beyond this severely 
practical demand, there was the intellectual curiosity sparked by a consti- 
tution which combined the monarchical and federal principles, and which 
might provide the model for an imperial federation, or a solution to the 
Irish home rule issue. Moreover, not a few of the books on the Canadian 


11_ The Dominion Illustrated I (August, 1888), p. 78; J. C. Dent, The Last 
Forty Years: Canada Since the Union of 1841 (Toronto, 1881), vol. II, p. 558. 
a J. G. Bourinot, Our Intellectual Strength and Weakness (Montreal, 1893), 
p. 


13 Henry J. Morgan, “Dr. Alpheus Todd and Canadian Constitutional History” 
The Week X (October 13, 1893), pp. 1095-96. stitutional History , 
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system of government that appeared in the 1880’s and 1890’s were 
motivated by a propagandistic and didactic purpose. A rationalization 
for the position of the Ontario government on the provincial rights issue 
was made by S. J. Watson, the Librarian of the Parliament of Ontario, 
in The Powers of Canadian Parliaments (1880) which attempted to 
show that the provincial assemblies were not mere “municipal councils” 
as Fennings Taylor had described them in his Are Legislatures Parlia- 
ments? (1879). It was necessary also to promote the understanding of the 
constitution in order to teach the “duties and responsibilities of Canadian 
citizens”, as Bourinot put it in his widely used text, How Canada is 
Governed, first published in 1895 and in its twelfth revised edition in 1928. 


But perhaps the most potent force which motivated the publication of 
books and countless popular articles on the constitution during the late 
1880’s and early 1890’s was the necessity to combat the arguments of 
the annexationists by demonstrating that the British system of responsible, 
cabinet government was a superior and more efficient guardian of liberty 
than the godless, mobocracy of the American Republic. In an address to 
the Imperial Federation League in Toronto, in 1890, one imperialist 
pointed out that “if on a comparison of the two systems we find good 
reason to consider that the British system...is far preferable to that of 
our neighbours, a valuable weapon for Canadian use is added to the 
armoury of the Federation league,” and, he concluded rhetorically: “Will 
Canada, as a part of that Empire, consent to exchange that perfected 
system of Parliamentary Government, which...she has received from 
the hands of Great Britain, for a system which, on the testimony of 
Americans themselves, is so full of serious drawbacks, and is so convenient 
to the organizers of the caucus, the convention, and the machine, to the 
lobbyist, the intriguer and the demagogue?” 14 For the imperialist, the 
catalogue of evils flowing from Republican government not only under- 
mined annexationist sentiment; it also deepened the emotional attachment 
to the Empire which bestowed upon Canada a superior system. 


The idea that the American system of government was less democra- 
tic, less efficient and more prone to corruption and disruption, than the 
Canadian British system, formed one of the most often recurring themes 
in nationalist and imperialist rhetoric, and constituted one of the most 
persistent components of the image that Canadians had of the United 
States. In his political science Bourinot imparted to this idea scholarly 
rationalization and versimilitude. He was one of the first Canadian 
political scientists to detail the exact differences between the two consti- 
tutional systems, and to demonstra@te “the English character of Canadian 
institutions”, an identity he discovered in the permanent tenure of civil 


14 A. H. F. Lefroy, The British versus The American System of National Govern- 
ment, being a paper read before the Toronto branch of the Imperial Federation 
League on Thursday, December 18th, 1890 (Toronto, 1891), pp. 7, 41. 
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servants, the independence of the judges, the municipal system, the 
Commons’ control over finance, and the entire corpus of unwritten 
usages. 15 Bourinot was able to make these contrasts in a convincing 
fashion partly because he drew upon the authoritative works of the 
Englishman Walter Bagehot and the American Woodrow Wilson, whose 
Congressional Government (1887) and The State (1889) lamented the 
division of authority in the Congressional system and admired the 
flexibility of cabinet government; partly because he tended to contrast 
the ideal operations of the British system with the sordid realities of 
American politics as revealed, for example, in Bryce’s The American 
Commonwealth (1888); and partly because he satisfied an ingrained 
Canadian prejudice apparently confirmed by the many American reform 
movements in the post Civil War period which were aimed at cleansing 
and democratizing the conduct of politics. Thus, in an article succinctly 
entitled, “Why Canadians do not favor annexation”, Bourinot could 
flatly assert that their determination to remain British was due to the 
knowledge that they enjoyed a superior frame of government. 6 


III 


While the motivation of Bourinot’s historical work derived from 
these Canadian conditions, what raised him above the amateur chroniclers 
of his day was his awareness of contemporaneous developments in 
historical thought in Europe and America. The decades after 1870 
‘witnessed a radical change in the organization of historical studies, 
refinements in methodology, and in the articulation of guiding ideas 
which were to shape such studies for two generations. The agents of 
this change, whose works Bourinot admired and imitated, were Edward 
Augustus Freeman, Regius Professor at Oxford, and two of his disciples 
in the United States, Herbert Baxter Adams of Johns Hopkins and John 
Burgess of Columbia University. Drawing upon German scholarship, 
accepting “race” as a causal factor in history, deeply influenced by both 
the methods of comparative philology and the successful search for 
“laws” of evolution of the physical sciences, these men and their numerous 
students revolutionized the study of the development of political institu- 
tions. For them, history was essentially devoted to tracing the development 


of democratic government from its ultimate representation in the United 
States and Britain to its germinal origins in the folkmoot of the primitive 
Saxon forest. The-influence of the exponents of this new political science 


15 J. G. Bourinot, “Canada and the United States, A Study in Comparative 
Politics”, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science I (July, 
1890), pp. 1-25; “Canada and the United States from the Historical Points of View” 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1890. É 

16 J. G. Bourinot, “Why Canadians do not favor annexation”, The Forum 
(May, 1895), Clipping in University of Toronto Archives. ‘ 
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upon Bourinot is important because it shaped his interpretation of 
Canadian history. He himself attributed his interest in local government 
to the Johns Hopkins school; he published two monographs under 
Adams’ auspices; he owned nearly all the publications of these scholars: 17 
and his footnotes are peppered with references to them, voluble testimony 
of his debt and the derivation of his ideas. 


_ One of the assumptions which Bourinot, and other Canadian consti- 
tutional historians like William Houston, librarian of the Ontario Legis- 
lature, shared with this school, was the idea that history was past 
politics. “The nature of History and Political Science” said Bourinot, 
determined their ultimate relation, if not their necessary co-ordination. 
History is past politics and politics is present history. History is, prima- 
rily, the experience of man in organized societies or so-called states. 
Political science is the application of this historical experience to the 
existing problems of an ever progressive society.”18 The second 
assumption of this school was that the examination of the past was to 
be conducted in a scientific spirit and with scientific purpose. “It is 
the part of chemistry,” Houston elaborated, “to explain phenomena of 
compound bodies, of geology to explain the facts of the earth’s crust, , 
of biology to explain the phenomena of life. So it is the part of political 
science to explain the facts and phenomena of organized society.” Its 
method, he added, is similar to that of the physical sciences. “The facts | 
of political society have to be analysed, classified, and made the basis 
of generalizations, just as the facts of the physical world are. The method 
by which political principles are reached from political facts is the 
inductive method.” 1® For Bourinot, one of the most elemental themes 
of Canadian history, analogous to a scientific “law”, was the evolution 
out of colonial status toward a fuller freedom in an imperial_association. 
In addition to its overwhelming~focus~on~ political organisms, and its 
scientific flavor, the new school of political science, itself heavily influ- 
enced by the ideas of Darwinian evolution, stressed the continuity and 
gradual development of institutions. “It is in History as it is in Geology,” 
explained William Ashley of the University of Toronto: “thirty or forty 
years ago geological changes were explained as the results of great 
cataclysms, great catastrophes, which suddenly destroyed one condition 
of things and created another. Now most geologists are inclined to regard 
such changes as exceedingly gradual and protracted. In somewhat the 
same way, history is coming to be regarded not as made up of a number 


17 Catalogue of the Library of the Late Sir John Bourinot, K.C.M.G. (n.p., n.d.). 

18 J. G. Bourinot, The Study of Political Science in Canadian Universities, 
p. 6. Bourinot is quoting H. B. Adams. 

19 W. Houston, “The relation between political science and practical politics,” 
Proceedings of the (Royal) Canadian Institute, third series, vol. VI (1887-8) (Toronto, 
1889), p. 41. 
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of decisive strokes by a series of great men,...or of a number of great 
charters or constitutions, but_as_a_slow growth and development.” * 
The most important single idea that Bourinot took over from the 
new political science was Freeman’s concept of “comparative politics” 
and the racial theory which underpinned it. For the purposes of compara- 
tive politics, Freeman pointed out, “a political constitution is a specimen 
to be studied, classified, and labelled” just as an animal is so treated by 
the biologist. “We have to note the likenesses, striking and unexpected 
as those likenesses often are, between the political constitutions of remote 
times and places; and we have, as far as we can, to classify our specimens 
according to the probable causes of these likenesses.” *1 The idea that 
political institutions could be so classified, derived from the methods of 
comparative philology and comparative mythology that were developed 
in Germany in the early years of the nineteenth century. Just as the 
philologists and mythologists had discovered common words and myths 
in the languages and religions of several diverse peoples, and postulated 
an original Indo-European race to explain these similarities, so compara- 
tive politics sought to explain the presence in different areas of similar 
political institutions and it did so by postulating the existence of a 
primitive “Aryan race” from whose elemental political formations these 
variations were derived.?* Thus, the many likenesses in the political 
institutions of the primitive Greeks, Romans and Teutons, which cannot 
be explained as direct transmission of examples, or, simply as identical 
responses to similar problems, can, argued Freeman, be accounted for 
by assuming that in their original home the Aryans had developed 
elementary political forms such as the tribal assemblies; that the race 
was dispersed and broken up into separate “nations”, Romans, Greeks 
and Teutons; that in each of these nations which contained the “seeds” 
of liberty as a racial inheritance there occurred a recapitulation-of their 
original institutional life; and that it is this common racial feature which 
explains the presence of similar governmental forms in different places 
at different times. The Teutonic race, a part of the hypothetical Aryan 
race to which the Saxons and Normans belonged, found its best expression 
in England. Of all the European nations, continued Freeman, “our own 
is, beyond all doubt, the one which can claim for its political institutions 
the most unbroken descent from the primitive Teutonic stock.” 23 While 
Germany itself was conquered by the despotism of Rome, the seeds of 
Teutonic liberty were transplanted to England by the early invasions, 
and in time were carried across the Atlantic to New England — and 
Canada. /In summary, this “germ theory” of institutional development 


{ 
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p20 W. J. Ashley, Nine Lectures on the Earlier Constitutional History of Canada, 
Dates before the University of Toronto in Easter Term, 1889 (Toronto, 1889), 
pp. 13-14. 

21 E. A. Freeman, Comparative Politics (London, 1873), p. 23. 

22 Jbid., pp. 1-36. 

23 Jbid., p. 45. 
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which dominated the thinking of American historians in the late nine- 
teenth century, °4 assumed that the capacity for self-government was a 
racial attribute, and that it was the racial factor which provided the 
continuity in the evolution of representative government from the primitive 
assemblies of the Teutonic tribes in northern Germany, to the folkmoots 


of the Saxons in England, and to the New England townmeetings in 
America. 


While it was from Freeman and Adams that Bourinot derived this 
theory, it should be noted that its intellectual origins go far back into 
the eighteenth century, and that a generation before the political scientists 
applied it in the 1880’s, a group of American romantic historians — 
Prescott, Bancroft, Motley and Parkman — had displayed this interest 
in finding the germs of Western liberty in the customs of the Teutonic 
tribes and in the Anglo-Saxon towns. 25 


Bourinot drew upon the whole range of the literature of the Teutonic 
school to demonstrate the operation in Canada of the germ theory. 
While this idea was the basic assumption behind most of his discussions 
of government, it is most explicitly stated in his three lectures, Canadian 
Studies in Comparative Politics (1890). The origins of parliament, 
whether in England or Canada, he wrote, “must be sought in the early 
assemblies of our English ancestors, who were Teutons or Germans 
who came from the sea-coast of northern Germany and of Denmark.” *6 
As a Canadian however, Bourinot especially emphasized that the French 
Canadians, “like the English Canadians, can trace their history back 
to times when the Teutonic people, the noblest offspring of the Aryan 
family of nations, conquered the original Celtic inhabitants of Gaul 
and Britain.” Originally one northern, Aryan people, the Teutons in 
Gaul and the Teutons in Britain followed two very different evolutions. In 
Britain they laid the foundations of the language, common law, “capacity 
for self-government” and “the spirit of liberty”. In Gaul, however, the 
Teuton was absorbed by the people he conquered, and the Roman code 
and Roman tongue were forced upon him. Thus, originally the two 
races which were destined to make Canada were one, but while in France 
the local institutions of freedom were destroyed by Roman influence and 
the centralizing activities of the monarchy, in England the Teutons “had 
succeeded by the time the great English emigration to New England took 
place... in developing from the free institutions of their Teutonic ances- 
tors a parlimentary system.” 27 


24 Thomas F. Grosset, Race The History of an Idea in America (Southern 
Methodist University Press, Dallas, 1963), p. 110; Michael Kraus, A History of 
American History (New York, 1937), p. 338. 

25 David Levin, History as Romantic Art (New York, 1963), Chapter IV. 

26 J. G. Bourinot, How Canada is Governed (Toronto, 1895), p. 57. 

27 J. G. Bourinot, Canadian Studies in Comparative Politics (Montreal, 1890), 
pp. 3, 4, 7, 8. 
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The same dichotomy in the development that separated the Teutons 
in England and the Teutons in Gaul appeared on the North American 
continent, for both the seeds of liberty and the institutions -of despotism 
were transferred there. “Whilst the people of New England,” Bourinot 
pointed out, “were discussing their affairs in the fullest manner in their 
township meetings, the French Canadian was ignorant of the very 
meaning of the great heritage of local government peculiar to the Teutonic 
races.” 28 And because liberty was the major impetus to social progress, 
its absence implied “complete social and political stagnation.” The 
history of Canada before 1760, he wrote, “will not give any evidence of 
political, economic, or intellectual development under the influence of 
French dominion, but it is interesting to the student of comparative 
politics on account of the comparison which it enables us to make 
between the absolution of old France... and the political freedom which 
has been a consequence of the supremacy of England.” *° 


Viewing the Anglo-French wars in Parkman’s terms, as a struggle 
between Liberty and Absolutism, it was inevitable that Bourinot should 
also see the conquest as a happy calamity. “What seemed to them the 
greatest possible misfortune that could befall a people,” he wrote of 
the French Canadians of 1760, “was, in the end, a national blessing in 
disguise.” 2° Under the “invigorating inspiration of those political 
representative institutions, which followed the supremacy of England in 
Canada, the French Canadians... learned, at last, to appreciate the 
advantages of being permitted to manage their own affairs.” 3! The 
significance of this interpretation of the conquest, which, incidentally, 
Bourinot shared with Parkman, Kingsford and many others was not 
merely that British supremacy brought the institutions of liberty to 
Canada. To this well-worn theme Bourinot added a novel twist : assuming 
that the French Canadians were originally of the same racial Teutonic 
group as the English, endowed with the same racial instincts for self- 
government, and assuming that their political development had been 
repressed under the domination of the French monarchy, the conquest 
simply destroyed these shackles and allowed their innate capacities full 
development. Because they both shared these primordial racial instincts 
their political evolution after the Conquest was identical. “In its political 
development French Canada has been, and is, as essentially English as 
the purely English sections of the Dominion.” *2 In Bourinot’s mind, 


28 (J. G. Bourinot), “Canada: its National Development and Destiny”, The 
Quarterly Review, 169 (July, 1889), p. 15. This contrast is made in more detail in 
Bourinot’s “Local Government in Canada an Historical Study” (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, ed. H. B. Adams), Fifth series, 
V-VI (Baltimore, 1887), Lecture I. 

29 J. G. Bourinot, Canada Under British Rule 1760-1900 (Cambridge, 1900), p. 3. 
30 Canadian Studies in Comparative Politics, p. 16. 

81 “Local Government in Canada”, p. 66. 

8? Canadian Studies in Comparative Politics, p. 21. 
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then, the Teutonic germ theory provided a useful instrument for under- 
lining what he thought to be an essential aspect of national unity. 


There are other reasons why Bourinot accepted this theory and 
incorporated it into his work. The fact that it was widely held by 
academic historians imparted to it an air of professional respectability 
which was important to a man who was not trained as a professional 
historian. The theory, moreover, seemed to rest upon the authoritative 
idea of evolution and was identified with the exactitude of the physical 
sciences. This made it attractive to Bourinot who had drunk deeply 
of the wine of Herbert Spencer, and who measured the intellectual 
backwardness of the French Canadians by the fact that they did not 
read Tyndall, Huxley or Darwin. * Moreover, a theory of historical 
development which so heavily emphasized “race” seemed to have partic- 
ular relevance to the struggles and conflicts within late Victorian 
Canada. 


The Teutonic origins theory moreover buttressed the imperialist and 
nationalist aspects of Bourinot’s history. It is no accident that Goldwin 
Smith, the most forceful critic of both imperialism and Canadian 
nationalism, should be irritated by Bourinot and the other “Ottawa 
pundits” who he thought were creating unneeded mystery by their inter- 
pretation of a Constitution scarcely thirty years old and which lacked 
“the heritage of constitutional precedent and tradition.” °* By tracing 
the origins of the Canadian constitution back to the assemblies of the 
Teutonic tribes, Bourinot imparted to that constitution a venerable anti- 
quity which in itself was satisfying to national pride. Certainly it is 
significant too that the theory emphasized the transmission and trans- 
plantation of institutions, that for Freeman it underlined the idea of 
“the unity of history”, and that for Adams it represented a way of 
stressing the continuity of British and American history. For Bourinot 
it provided a perfect instrument for describing the deep historical connec- 
tion between Canada and Britain. It implied also that it was racial 
capacity which constituted the dynamic motive force impelling a closer 
union of the empire, and it suggested, from the experience of Switzerland 
and Germany, that within a federal framework the Teutonic germs reach 
their highest development. 


Finally, Bourinot employed the theory to describe what many of his 
contemporaries regarded as an undesirable development within the 


33 J. G. Bourinot, “French Canada” (n.p., n.d.), Unidentified clipping in the 
University of Toronto Archives. 

34 A Selection from Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence, (ed.) Arnold Haultain 
(Toronto, n.d.), Smith to J. S. Willison, May 9, 1895, p. 281. À 

35 See for example, H. B. Adams to Daniel Coit Gilman, July 3, 1882, in 
“Historical Scholarship in the United States, 1876-1901; As Revealed in the 
Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams”, (ed.) W. Stull Holt, Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LVI, number 4 
(Baltimore, 1938), p. 551. 
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United States. The idea that the capacity for self-government was a 
unique attribute of the northern Teutonic peoples drove many American 
historians into an attitude of hostility toward the immigrants from 
southeastern Europe who were entering the United States in increasing 
numbers during the 1880’s. It was maintained by scholars like Adams that 
these immigrants were innately incapable of participating in the conduct 
of democratic government, that the increase in their numbers as revealed 
i the cénsus of 1890 represented a threat to the Anglo-Saxon leadership 
of the ‘nation, and that the incidents of violence like the Haymarket affair 
and corruption of local government were due to their influence. It is 
no—accident that John Fiske, the most enthusiastic popularizer of the 
Teutonic cult, should become president of the Immigration Restriction 
League, or that the assumptions of the Teutonic school should provide 
the staple of its propaganda. °® Thus when Goldwin Smith suggested 
that the consanguinity of British Canadians and Americans provided 
the basis for continental union, the stock Canadian reply was that the 
United States was no longer an “Anglo-Saxon country”. It was a great 
country, said John A. Macdonald in 1890, but “it will have its vicissitudes 
and revolutions. .. Look at the mass of foreign ignorance and vice which 
has flooded that country with socialism, atheism and all other isms”. 37 
The Canadian population, Bourinot added, was “free from those danger- 
ous elements which have come into the United States with such rapidity 
of late years”. 38 Thus Canada not only enjoyed a superior system of 
government, but in addition did not have to deal with inferior races 
incapable of governing themselves. 


IV 


There was finally one general concept or framework into which 
Bourinot fitted the facts of Canadian history. This was the idea that 
Canadian development was fundamentally the history of “progress”, that 
its central theme was a progressive movement out of a complete colonial 
status toward self-government. It took a century”, he wrote, 


“to bring about the changes that placed Canada in the semi-independent 
position she now occupies, but as we review the past we can see that 
there was ever an undercurrent steadily moving in the direction of political 
freedom. Politicians might wrangle and commit the most serious 
mistakes; governments in England and Canada might misunderstand 
public sentiment in the Colony, and endeavor to stem the stream of 
progress, but the movement was ever onward and the destiny that watches 


86 Edward N. Saveth, American Historians and European Immigrants 1875- 
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over peoples as well as individuals was shaping our ends, and, happily, 
for our good.” 39 


This Whiggish conception of Canadian history as constitutional 
progress was sustained by the objective advances made toward self- 
government during the nineteenth century, but this fact alone does not 
explain why this historical theme should become enveloped in religious 
language. This emphasis derived in part from nineteenth-century 
nationalism which meant national self-determination : the movement 
toward Canadian autonomy became so intertwined. with the growth of 
Canadian national feeling as to be almost indistinguishable from it. 4° 
À good deal of nineteenth-century historiography was simply the chronicle 
of the progress of liberty, whether expressed in the certitudes of Macaulay, 
the romantic prose of Parkman, or the “scientific” terminology of the 
Teutonic origins school. And for Bourinot the idea of the progressive 
development of liberty seemed analagous to the purposeful progress 
of evolution in nature. Indeed, the process by which Canada achieved 
self-government was referred to as “Nature’s methods of evolution.” 4 


For Bourinot, Canadian history was not only the inevitable progress 
of liberty : the dynamic engine of progress was “struggle”. It was not 
simply that in objective terms there had been a struggle for responsible 
government, but that for him struggle was in itself a moral good. The 
very process of struggle stimulated the energies of the people, and 
elevated their character, as Herbert Spencer said it would, by promoting 
the development of the Victorian virtues of self-help, “self-reliance and 
self-confidence”. 4? 


Struggie was always a war of principles. The very principle of self- 
government seemed to Bourinot to have a causal power of its own. 
Confederation he thought was the “effect” of responsible government. 
There had of course been “political difficulties” under the Union, “but 
looking deeper into the cause of the movement that led to the federal 
union, we can see that the effect of responsible government had been to 
stimulate a higher class of statesmanship, and to prepare the public 
mind for a wider sphere of political action.” # 
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Bourinot was able to emphasize the casual power of principles 
because he disregarded environmental conditions. He wrote, it is true 
of “the free atmosphere of this continent,” and described seigneurial 
tenure as “foreign to the free spirit of American civilization,” 4* but 
fundamentally he regarded Canadian history as a simple repetition, 
albeit on a diminutive scale, of British history. This is why he never 
isolated responsible government as a distinctive Canadian achievement. 


Moreover, for Bourinot and Canadian imperialists like Parkin and 
Leacock there was as much inevitability and logic about the progress 
from colonial status to an imperial consolidation, as men like Ewart 
were to find in the evolution toward autonomous nationhood. But while 
the ends envisaged were totally different, Bourinot’s imperialist interpre- 
tation of Canadian history and the liberal nationalist interpretation, were 
remarkably similar. For that liberal interpretation was composed of 
two interwoven themes: one was the progressive evolution of liberty 
in Canada and its culmination in the full responsibility of autonomous 
nationhood; the other was the environmentalist arguments that explained 
this process. The liberal nationalist history carried over the whole 
complex of notions about the inevitability of the progress of liberty which 
Bourinot had used to buttress the argument for imperial federation. But 
while the liberal nationalists wanted to document Canada’s uniqueness 
and distinctiveness, and, if anything, identify it with the American 
experience, Bourinot sought to demonstrate the unity and identity of 
British and Canadian experience. With this important qualification in 
mind, it might be said the much maligned Whig view of the Canadian 
past was not invented by the autonomists of the 1920’s like Skelton and 
Dafce but by the imperialists of the 1880’s like Parkin and Bourinot. 


V 


In assumptions and in intent, then, Bourinot’s historical work was 
imperialistic. By detailing the elements” of superiority-of the-Canadian- 
British constitution over that of the Republic, he countered the annexation- 
ist argument and deepened the emotional attachment to the Empire. By 
setting Canadian development into the framework of the Teutonic origins 
theory, he demonstrated the continuity of British and Canadian history. 
And by emphasizing that the ever progressive extension of Canadian 
freedom could be satisfied only within an imperial union, he suggested 
how inextricably that conclusion was a logical outcome of her evolution. 


An attitude so firmly rooted in the imperialist frame of mind, 
however, was bound either to come under attack, or to be tacitly rejected. 
The usefulness of his work and the validity of his attitude were under- 
mined by two developments. One was the increasing emphasis that 
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Canadian historians, particularly in the years after the first world war, 
were to place on the role of environment in shaping institutions. It was 
a former student of Herbert Adams at Johns Hopkins, who revolted 
against the teaching of his instructor and started the attack on the Teutonic 
school. “Too exclusive attention has been paid by institutional students 
to the Germanic origins,” wrote Frederick Jackson Turner in his cele- 
brated paper of 1893, “too little to the American factor.” 45 The central 
focus of the history of the United States was the American, not the 
Teutonic, forest. The impact of this environmentalist concept of American 
history was felt most profoundly in the isolationist 1920’s, for just as 
Anglophiles Adams and Burgess overemphasized the historical continuity 
of British and American institutions, so the followers of Turner exagger- 
ated the differences. And just as Bourinot had seized upon the germ 
theory and constructed his imperialist history around it, so Canadian 
historians of an anti-imperial and isolationist turn of mind eagerly 
accepted frontier environmentalism to support isolationist Dominion 
autonomy. 


The second factor which deprived Bourinot’s work of its relevence 
was implicit in the first — the rejection of racism. As early as 1891, a 
Canadian critic deplored the tendency to explain political developments 
by assigning innate aptitudes to certain races. Differences in the capacity 
for self-government, he pointed out, “can be largely, if not wholly, 
accounted for by the events of history apart altogether from racial 
differences.” 4° Anthropological scholarship progressively undermined the 
scientific assumptions behind racism, and political events served to 
discredit the idea of the Teutonic origin of Anglo-American freedom. In 
1919 G.M. Wrong noted the irony involved in attributing the origins of 
liberal institutions to Germany. And, as late as 1941, the Harvard consti- 
tutionalist, C.H. McIlwain told the Canadian Political Science Association 
that “we have all been brought up on the notion of Germanic freedom as 
almost the sole source of all our modern freedoms,” and he advised that 
“recent events” made this view untenable. “[I]f our culture or our 
liberty is Germanic”, he asked “why then should Germany herself, the 
supposed home of liberty, be now its greatest foe ?” {7 


Bourinot’s historical outlook suffered the same fate as the theory upon 
which it was based and the political cause which it was designed to 
reinforce. But by a strange paradox, his attitude, divorced from the 
crude biological analogies and a specious racism, is much closer to what 
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contemporary Canadian historians believe than the assumption that our 
institutions sprung from the virgin soil of America. The Teutonic origins 
thesis is now as implausable as the simplistic environmentalism and 
fanatical anti-imperialism that replaced it, but in the end, Bourinot’s 
outlook is still a valid and vital one. For though he viewed the past 
through distorted lenses, he was at least looking in the right direction, 
and he knew, two generations before the historians of the north Atlantic 
civilization school were to accept it as an axiom, that the Canadian poli- 
tical and constitutional system descended from Britain, that the imperial 
connection, though not totally beneficient, was nonetheless the matrix 
in which Canadian liberty was born and nourished, and that environment 
alone never was, and never could be, a genuinely creative force. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, THE TREASURY AND 
IMPERIAL DEVELOPMENT, 1895-1903 : 


ROBERT KUBICEK 
University of British Columbia 


Joseph Chamberlain wanted the imperial government to provide 
capital and credit for railways and improved harbors in the undeveloped 
colonies of tropical Africa, and an irrigation system and railways in 
Cyprus; he also advocated that imperial tariff arrangements be made, as 
well as direct grants and loans, to help the depressed West Indian sugar 
islands. State aid, he predicted, would promote the economic and political 
viability of these regions, attract private investors and provide ultimately 
lucrative markets and raw materials for British industry? There was 
nothing new in Chamberlain’s imperial development schemes; during the 
last half of the nineteenth century the government awarded aid to several 
colonies for public works and administrative expenses or to offset crop 
devastation.® But there was no precedent for the scale on which he pro- 
posed to grant such aid, nor for his efforts to transform ad hoc measures 
of assistance into a formal policy of long-range development. 


While colonial secretary (1895-1903) he did persuade the Unionist 
government to adopt several measures designed to foster the economic 
growth of the crown colonies. But it obviated his policy. Despite his 
substantial political influence and the popularity of his “imperial-estate” 
speeches, Parliament seemed reluctant to sanction loans, the Cabinet gave 
little support to his proposals, and the Treasury did not want to provide 
adequate grants and opposed tariff reforms. In addition, the business 
community, pessimistic about the potential of the crown colonies, gave 
Chamberlain’s schemes little tangible backing. After 1899 both the gov- 
ernment and the public were preoccupied with the distractions and 
demands of the South African War. Chamberlain’s statements, therefore, 
served not so much as the basis for immediate action as a legacy for post 


World War I policymakers. 


1 This is a revision of the paper presented to the conference which has 
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During the nineteenth century the chancellor of the exchequer and 
Treasury officials were important participants in the formulation of im- 
perial policy.® In this instance they helped thwart Chamberlain’s develop- 
ment policy. They determined the extent and form of much of the aid 
the colonies received. Their effect upon and objections to his schemes, 
therefore, merit examination. 


Treasury officials viewed Chamberlain’s demands for funds within 
the context of the government’s general financial position. Although Sir 
Edward Hamilton, the permanent assistant secretary in charge of finance, 
anticipated a near-record surplus for the fiscal year 1895-96, he feared 
that “unless the brake is applied to the present spending propensities of 
the state,” the government might “find themselves confronted with great 
difficulties.” He thought the chancellor, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, would 
“have his work cut out for him in resisting some of the demands which 
Chamberlain & Co. are sure to press, & are beginning to press — like 
development of Crown Colonies and the further support of voluntary 
schools.” © Hicks Beach, himself, expected a “battle royal” with his col- 
league, George Goschen, at the Admiralty who wanted the surplus for 
the navy.” Also Lord Salisbury, the prime minister, needed funds for 
building the strategically important Uganda railway in an imperial estate 
under his own jurisdiction at the Foreign Office.S Seeing his chief “badger- 
ed by his colleagues for more & more money,” Hamilton remarked on 
Hicks Beach’s unenviable position: 


Members of the Cabinet press proposals on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from which they derive or hope to derive credit for the 
expenditure involved thereby and never take into account the discredit 
which he may get for having to provide the money.? 


What concerned Hamilton, and Hicks Beach as well, was that present 
taxation would not keep pace with growing expenditure. Neither, however, 
wanted to ask the British taxpayer for more money. Existing taxes would 
have to satisfy the departments, including the Colonial Office, and the 


5 See C. W. de Kiewiet, The Imperial Factor in South Africa (Cambridge, 
1937), pp. 8-11, 229-30; D. M. L. Farr, The Colonial Office and Canada, 1867-1887 
(Toronto, 1955), pp. 64-106; and J. S. Galbraith, Reluctant Empire (Los Angeles, 
1963), pp. 22-23. 

6 Hamilton Diary, July 30 and Oct. 15, 1895, BM Add. MS 48667, ff. 83, 132. 
Hamilton, who had joined the Treasury in 1870 and served as Gladstone’s private 
secretary, was an extremely conscientious and thorough official who moved easily 
and intimately among the ruling élite, particularly among the leaders of the Liberal 
party. See R. R. James, Rosebery (London, 1963), pol. 

T Hicks Beach to Balfour, Oct. 31, 1895, Balfour MSS, BM Add. MS 49695, 
ff. 51-52. Hicks Beach, with a reputation for sound but unimaginative business 
acumen, had himself been colonial secretary (1878-80) in a Disraeli ministry. 

8 Salisbury was not much concerned with the economic potential of Uganda. 
He wanted a railway to facilitate control of the region as part of his policy to 
ee position in the Nile valley. Robinson and Gallagher, Victorians, 
pp. -51. 


9 Jan. 9, 1896, Add. MS 48668, ff. 89-90. 
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Treasury would use fully its authority to review estimates before presenta- 
tion to Parliament and scrutinize how the votes were spent. 


During 1895 and 1896 Chamberlain pushed forward with specific 
development programs for Cyprus. That island’s administration paid the 
Ottoman emperor an annual tribute of £92,800 as part of the agreement 
through which Turkey relinquished control of the colony to Great Britain 
in 1878. The British government usually provided part of the cost but the 
remainder fell on the island’s meager, fluctuating revenues. Curiously 
enough, the tribute never reached the Sultan as it was transferred to an 
account of the British Treasury. It paid out funds to holders of an 
Ottoman loan, guaranteed jointly by France and Great Britain, upon which 
the Sultan had defaulted. Chamberlain wanted the entire burdensome 
tribute cancelled or met out of imperial funds; a fixed annual grant for 
five to seven years of £40,000 to help cover normal administrative costs 
and improve roads, bridges and public buildings; and loans or grants 
of up to £300,000 to construct railways and an irrigation system.!° 


Hicks Beach and Hamilton refused to make up the tribute from 
imperial funds, but they made an effort to terminate it. However, with 
the French government party to the arrangement, Salisbury unwilling to 
activate the question, and the Sultan’s ambassador hoping to capitalize 
on any adjustment, the issue proved too delicate to untangle.’! Hicks 
Beach would not commit the Treasury to a fixed annual grant; but he 
agreed to continue to assist the island’s administration to meet expendi- 
ture when revenues declined. He was also prepared to ask Parliament 
for a loan of £60,000 to commence irrigation works recommended by 
a survey team that Chamberlain had sent out to the island. The loan 
would be charged against the island’s revenue and was not to be taken 
as a pledge of future assistance which would only be forthcoming if the 
island’s tax system could stand the charge and the project proved 
successful.12, Chamberlain also wanted a loan of £100,000 to prevent 
bankruptcy in the administration of Dominica in the West Indies. Hicks 
Beach agreed, instead, to a grant of £15,000 and argued that not only 
would the colony be unable to repay a loan but that it was a worthless 
possession.l? 


These were modest concessions in comparison to the success of 
other departments. Hicks Beach, for example, assured the prime minister 
that the Treasury was prepared to ask Parliament to finance the Uganda 


10 Chamberlain to Hicks Beach, Sept. 26, 1895, Hicks Beach MSS, PCC/86. 

11 Hicks Beach to Salisbury, Sept. 22 and Oct. 5, 1895, Salisbury MSS 
(Beach Box); Hamilton to Chamberlain, Jan. 31, 1898, Chamberlain MSS, University 
of Birmingham, JC 9/3. See also Sir George Hill, A History of Cyprus (4 vols.; 
Cambridge, 1952), IV, 474-75. ; 

12 Treasury to Colonial Office, March 26 and Dec. 23, 1896, Public Record 
Office, T 7/30, ff. 71-74, 401-02. 

13 Hicks Beach to Chamberlain, Dec. 19, 1895, JC 14/3. 
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railway although it might take £2,000,000 to £4,000,000 to complete and 
although he probably shared Hamilton’s view that the project would end 
in a financial “fiasco.”24 Goschen secured most of the £4,210,000 surplus 
for the navy as well as an increase in the naval vote of £3,122,000. That 
estimate was part of the chancellor’s first budget, presented in April 1896, 
which forecast expenditure of £100,047,000, an increase of some 
£4,000,000 over 1895-96. The total colonial service appropriation, 
including supplementaries, was only £129,700, a reduction of £27,400 
on the previous vote.l5 


During the first months of his administration, Chamberlain made no 
specific appeal to the Treasury or Parliament for aid to west Africa. 
He did, however, towards the end of 1895, instruct the administrations 
of Sierra Leone and Lagos to begin construction of the first sections of 
railways recommended in surveys ordered by his predecessors. He also 
had a survey begun so that the harbor at Lagos might be improved." 


Meanwhile Chamberlain produced an ingenuous scheme to establish 
a reliable source of money for these projects. The government was 
obtaining almost £700,000 a year in dividends from Suez Canal shares 
it owned as a result of Disraeli’s purchase in 1875. He proposed in 
July and August 1895 to set aside this income in a special loan fund 
to be used exclusively for imperial development. He suggested to 
Salisbury that it could be used to finance the Uganda railway and sought 
his aid to obtain Hicks Beach’s approval. Salisbury reported that the 
chancellor “seemed quite favourable” to the proposal and he, himself, 
“heartily concur[red]” in it, especially if its use was confined to tropical 
and subtropical countries. Arthur Balfour, the leader of the House of 
Commons, approved too, although he wanted to use part of the fund for 
public works at home.17 Hamilton was less encouraging. Following an 
interview with him Chamberlain reported, “I fear the opposition of the 
permanent officials of the Treasury who hate anything new.”!8 Admit- 
tedly Hamilton disliked innovation but he had sound reasons for blocking 
the scheme. It would, he wrote, 


complicate our financial system, it would be undoing what has recently 
been done, it would be withdrawing public charges from the control of 
the House of Commons, it would be giving legitimate cause of complaint 
to the taxpayers, especially the income tax-payers, a truer allocation of 
this special receipt is to Naval expenditure than to Colonial expenditure.19 


14 Hamilton Diary, Aug. 9, 1895, Add. MS 48667, f. 91. In fact the railway, 
which was completed in 1905, cost more than £5,550,000. 

15 B. Mallet, British Budgets (London, 1913), pp. 103-06; Parliamentary 
Papers, 1896 (H of C 7), LV, 438-39, 444, 720, 730. 

16 Parl. Paps., 1905 [Cd. 2325], LVI, 383; 1906 [Cd. 2787], LXXVIII, 39. 

17 Salisbury to Chamberlain, July 31 and Sept. 27, 1895, JC 5/7; Balfour to 
Chamberlain, Sept. 27, 1895, JC 5/5. 

18 To Balfour, Nov. 26, 1895, Add. MS 49973, ff. 83-84. 

19 Dec. 6, 1895, Add. MS 48668, ff. 37-39. 
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More specifically he pointed out that the cost of the shares had not been 
fully repaid to the exchequer (£1,700,000 was still outstanding), and 
dividends could hardly be set aside for development purposes until they 
paid for the purchase. Furthermore, the government, faced with rising 
expenditure, could not afford to write off the debt, nor was it advisable, 
he argued, to sell shares (13,000 would be needed) to meet it, as a 
diminished stake in the canal company would be objectionable politi- 
cally.2° These arguments persuaded Chamberlain’s colleagues, despite 
their initial approval in 1895, to withdraw support from his scheme in 
early 1896. He later asserted, because increasing revenues could have been 
used to pay off the canal debt, that Hamilton’s claim was “fallacious”; 
and Salisbury agreed, adding that the “Gladstonian garrison” of the 
Treasury had a “very disastrous effect on the chancellor’s mind.”?1 


In 1897 Chamberlain tried to persuade the Cabinet to give financial 
relief to the governments of the West Indian sugar islands. He first 
suggested that an attempt be made to end the export bounties on sugar 
produced in the various European countries by negotiating with those 
countries, and backing the negotiations with the threat of retaliatory 
tariffs.2? Hicks Beach and the permanent officials at the Treasury opposed 
this on the ground that it violated free trade principles and, more 
specifically, because it would increase the cost of sugar to the consumer. 


As the chancellor put it to Salisbury, 


Whatever the strength of the sentiment on behalf of our Colonies, it will 
not weigh much against the interest of the pocket. And I would sooner 
see the West Indies ruined than the Unionist party.23 


Chamberlain then suggested to Hicks Beach that direct relief be tried as 
recommended by the Norman commission (which he had sent out to 
the islands in 1896) to improve steamship communication, create a 
department of agriculture, establish more peasants on the land and build 
sugar factories. This aid, to be effective, he said would cost considerably 
more than the “totally inadequate” sum of £580,000 (£460,000 in grants 
spread over ten years and loans of £120,000), estimated by the commission. 


If [he told the chancellor] we decide not to fight the bounties we must 
reckon with large Imperial expenditures. ... These colonies cannot be left 
to repudiate their debts and relapse into anarchy. For myself, I am not 
prepared to be responsible for the administration of colonies which the 
mother country will neither save from ruin nor regenerate when ruined.?4 


20 Cabinet memoranda on the Suez Canal Shares Scheme by Hamilton, 
Hicks Beach and Chamberlain, Jan. 8, 1896, Salisbury MSS (Private, Colonial 
Office); and further memo by Hamilton, March 4, 1896, JC 9/6. 

21 Chamberlain to Salisbury, Dec. 11, 1896, Salisbury MSS (Chamberlain 
Box); Salisbury to Chamberlain, Dec. 13, 1896, JC 5/7. 

2 Cabinet Memo, Nov. 8, 1897, JC 14/3. 

23 Noy. 24, 1897, Salisbury MSS (Beach Box). 

24 Chamberlain Memo for Hicks Beach, Nov. 26, 1897, JC 14/3. 
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Hicks Beach, because he was afraid that his colleagues might indeed adopt 
the retaliatory duties,2° accepted this substitute and it was adopted by 
the Cabinet. 


Hamilton and Hicks Beach agreed that government aid for depressed 
industry was an unfortunate precedent and only a lesser evil than 
retaliatory tariffs26 But since Chamberlain had failed to accompany his 
request for “large Imperial expenditure” with specific financial proposals, 
the Treasury did not make a commitment to the form and extent of 
direct imperial assistance. It, therefore, was able to refuse in 1898 to 
ask Parliament for a grant of £500,000 which Chamberlain wanted as 
a lump sum to begin implementation of the Norman report as well as 
proposals devised by his staff. Instead it forced the Colonial Office to 
make requests for grants and subsidies on an annual basis in yearly 
estimates.27_ The Treasury could thus review the financial position of 
colonies, make the Colonial Office justify in detail each additional request 
for aid, and, on the basis of this information, trim or even refuse to 
consider an estimate before presenting it to Parliament. This it did 
particularly with the estimates of one of the most constructive efforts to 
come out of the commission’s recommendations — the agricultural 
department.?® Only when the Colonial Office could justify grants on the 
basis of necessity did it find the Treasury co-operative.”® 


The imperial government was more inclined to provide loans to 
the West Indies because the chancellor discovered that for once a colonial 
need could alleviate a government financial difficulty. If the Treasury 
would not tamper with the Suez account, it did see an advantage in using 
another entrusted to it for imperial loans. Hamilton could not find a 
safe outlet for investing large amounts of money deposited in post- 
office and trustee savings banks. Two outlets he customarily exploited 
— national securities and municipal loans — proved inadequate. Since 
the Treasury had to pay depositors interest on their savings and since it 
could not invest all this money at a profit, the account showed a deficit. 
In 1895 Hamilton predicted that over the next eight years £100 million 
would come into the savings banks account and only one half that amount 


25 He told Hamilton afterwards that he “fully expected to be beaten” on 
the tariff issue. Dec. 9, 1897, Add. MS 48672, f. 68. 

26 Dec. 6, 1897, Add. MS 48672, ff. 64-65. 

27 Hicks Beach to Chamberlain, Jan. 29, 1898, JC 14/3; T to CO, March 8, 
1898, T 7/30, ff. 932-35. The Colonial Office proposals involved having £300,000 
available for remission of import duties on American produce so as to negotiate a 
reciprocity agreement with the United States, and £36,000 to aid in bringing coolies 
to work on sugar plantations. 

28 See CO 431 (Accounts Branch) /102, Nos. 5208, 5231, /104, Nos. 1452, 
1761, /109, No. 30183, /111, No. 2248; T to CO, March 31, 1901, T 7/32, f. 770. 

1 eee See, for example, Hicks Beach’s willingness to overrule a Treasury 
decision not to provide a steamship subsidy when Chamberlain pleaded its absolute 


necessity if Jamaica was to be kept from bankruptcy. Hicks Beach to Chamberlain, 
Jan. 15, 1900, JC 14/3. 
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could be invested in government securities.$° Hicks Beach thought that 
a portion of this unemployed capital — some of the money returned to 
the account by municipal borrowers — might be lent to the Colonies 
“at rates of investment that would pay very well.”#! In other words 
interest charged on the loans would be higher than that paid to savings- 
banks depositors. This situation explains Hicks Beach’s willingness to 
consider loans for Cyprus and the West Indies. 


By 1897 Hamilton was very concerned about the lack of opportunity 
for investment.®? In May he, Hicks Beach and other Treasury officials 
discussed a draft of a bill for establishing a colonial loans fund from 
money in the savings-banks account.*? Hicks Beach introduced the bill 
in the House of Commons in July, 1898. But he withdrew it when a few 
critics pointed out that it did not provide an opportunity for Parliament 
to review proposed loans before they were sanctioned by the depart- 
ments.?* This omission was rectified in a bill presented the following 
year. But it was delayed in committee when a small faction of the 
opposition proposed various disabling amendments and asked for a list 
of the loans proposed to be made under the act for that year.*® 


Meanwhile the delay had placed Chamberlain in an extremely awk- 
ward position. By mid-1899 the Crown Agents, who acted as financial 
advisers and brokers to the crown dependencies, reported that they had 
advanced £1,877,370 to colonies for various public works projects he 
had sanctioned in the West Indies, west Africa, Cyprus and the Malay 
States.°* The agents, rather than raise loans in the open market, as they 
had done successfully in the past, tided over the colonies with funds 


30 Hamilton Diary, Aug. 4, 1895, Add. MS 48667, f. 88. An increase in the 
limit on deposits and a general cheapness of money attracted exceptionally large 
sums to savings banks between 1890 and 1898. Between 1894 and 1897 deposits 
exceeded withdrawals by an annual average of £7,187,000. Parl. Pap., 1902 
(H of C 282), IX, 4. 

The retirement of government securities in the Consolidated Fund (a 
measure adopted to reduce the national debt), and the consequent increase in the 
market price of the remainder reduced their availability and yield. 

81 Hicks Beach to Balfour, Oct. 31, 1895, Add. MS 49695, ff. 50-51. 

32 Hamilton Diary, Nov. 27, 1896, Add. MS 48670, f. 67, and May 26, 1897, 
Add. MS 48671, f. 63. 

33 T to CO, July 6, 1897, T 7/30, f. 696. 

34 For the bill see Parl. Pap., 1898 (H of C 302), I, 315 ff. It was modelled 
after the Local Loans Act of 1875 under which a board, established by the Treasury, 
granted loans to local authorities and Parliament later perfunctorily approved. The 
reason for delay in presenting the bill was probably explained by a controversy 
which developed between the Colonial Office and the Treasury on the rate of 
interest to be charged. 

35 This opposition, although annoying, was not significant. Sidney Buxton, 
a former Liberal parliamentary under-secretary at the Colonial Office, withdrew his 
criticism when the bill was altered. There was left only Henry Labouchere, the 
vitriolic critic of all imperial activity, his following of a few members and the 
Irish MPs to adopt obstructive tactics. Hansard, 4» ser., LXII, Cols. 181-82, 
188-93, LXVII, cols. 417, 579; and H. Pearson, Labby: The Life of Henry 
Labouchere (London, 1936), p. 280. 

36 Crown Agents to CO, April 13, 1897, CO 323/415, ff. 515-17. 
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from various accounts at their disposal pending passage of the loans act. 
Should the bill be dropped the agents, forced into the open market, would 
have difficulty raising funds on short notice. 


When the Colonial Office provided Hicks Beach with a list of the 
loans it wanted so he could provide Parliament with the information, he 
received a rude shock. Chamberlain asked for eighteen loans for thirteen 
colonies involving almost £3,500,000. Only three of the loans, totalling 
£160,000 for Barbados, St. Vincent and Cyprus, had received Treasury 
approval. The remainder, most of which were for railway construction 
in west Africa, Hicks Beach thought neither absolutely necessary, 
advantageous to the imperial government, nor financially sound. He was 
not prepared to proceed with the loans bill until he was assured that the 
Colonial Office would relinquish complete authority to the Treasury to 
determine what loans would be presented to Parliament.37 Although 
Chamberlain conceded the financial soundness of a loan must, of course, 
be determined by the Treasury, he wanted the right to appeal to the 
Cabinet when questions other than financial were subjects of dispute 
between the two departments.®* But the chancellor, who disagreed sharply 
with Chamberlain’s optimistic estimate of the economic potential of the 
crown colonies, did not want the Cabinet to act as arbiter.2® He also 
objected to Chamberlain’s decision, accepted reluctantly by the Cabinet, 
to send during 1897-98, armed expeditions into west Africa to forestall 
French penetration and to peg out areas for development in the hinterlands 
of the Gold Coast and Lagos.*° In fact the chancellor finally abandoned 
the bill. 


Hicks Beach did, however, agree to assist the Colonial Office with 
its immediate problem. His office drafted a new bill to obtain £3,351,820 
- from the local loans fund to cover the projects to which Chamberlain had 
already committed the colonies. The bill also included provisions for 
repayment and the Treasury’s right to set the interest rate on each loan 
separately.*1 The proposed act — styled the Colonial Loans Bill — 
reached the House late in the session; again a few opposition members 
delayed its passage in committee. Chamberlain intervened. Had not the 
bill just dropped, he explained, been introduced by the Treasury in the 


87 Tto CO, July 12, 1899, T 7/31, ff. 481-82; and Parl. Paps., 1899 [C. 9433], 
[C. 94401, LVIIT, 145-55. 

88 CO to T, July 15, 1899, CO 323/443, No. 18121. 

39 See Chamberlain to Hicks Beach, Jan. 5, 1898, Hicks Beach MSS, PCC/86, 
in which Chamberlain tried to overcome the chancellor’s scepticism. 

40 See Robinson and Gallagher, Victorians, pp. 402-09; and Margery Perham, 
Lugard (2 vols.; London, 1956-60), I, 657-58. Hicks Beach also protested unsuccess- 
fully the government’s decision to revoke the Royal Niger Company’s charter, but 
he was able to work out directly with Goldie the terms of compensation. J. E. Flint, 
Sir George Goldie and the Making of Nigeria (London, 1960), pp. 280-82, 307-10. 

41 Parl. Pap., 1899 (H of C 98), I, 237-40. In paring down the Colonial 
Office’s requests, the chancellor refused a loan for railway construction in British 
Guiana and chopped £50,000 from a loan for Jamaica. 
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first place, the loans could have been obtained on the open market. They 
had, he said, all been “damnified” by the delay, were absolutely necessary 
as a large portion was about to be spent; and were, therefore, to meet 
an emergency, not an attempt to lay down the principle of a great scheme 
of loans.*? The bill’s protagonists remained adamant but he spoke to a 
House in which his party had a preponderant majority. With only 170 
members in attendance, the Government obtained majorities of more than 
three to one in each of seven divisions forced by the bill’s opponents.*? 


Although Chamberlain’s development program had its critics in 
the House, the original bill was dropped not because of their opposition 
but because Hicks Beach took exception to the specific purposes to which 
Chamberlain intended to put imperial loans and because he feared that 
the colonies would be unable, without government assistance, to repay 
the loans. Indeed, Hamilton thought opposition in Parliament inconse- 
quential,** while Hicks Beach continued to be much disturbed by rising 
expenditure. Army and navy estimates, he said, were “enormous” and 
the financial picture for 1899 “very black.”*5 


The Colonial Loans Act enabled the Crown Agents to meet their 
most pressing obligations, but its terms made it unsatisfactory to use for 
new loans. The Treasury raised the interest rate. In addition, the agents 
thought too burdensome a proviso that repayment must come from a 
first lien on the revenues of a borrowing colony. They might instead 
go to private sources of capital but investors were not interested in these 
colonial investments in 1900. Surplus capital was diverted into industry 
and imperial war loans. Even the self-governing colonies, which 
heretofore found it easy to issue loans, felt the pinch. Furthermore, private 
speculators were discouraged by the government’s abandonment of the 
ambitious loans scheme put forward in 1897-98, and the first lien on 
revenue for the repayment of the much more modest scheme finally 
passed. Unable to attract private capital and unwilling to exploit the 
government fund, the agents used a temporary expedient to meet impending 
expenditure. Until the money market improved they used funds obtained 
from contributions made by various colonies to a sinking fund established 
for the repayment of loans.** This maneuver worked. As of the end of 
1910, £1,894,594 or more than one half the sum provided by the act 
had not been used.47 However, such projects as the improvement of 
Lagos harbor had to be postponed, an imperial loan for the Malay States 


42 Hansard, 4th ser., LXXV, Cols. 1064, 1156. 

48  Jbid., cols. 1152-98. : 

44 Hamilton Diary, July 21, 1899, Add. MS 48675, ff. 25-26. Cf. with Robinson 
and Gallagher, Victorians, p. 401. 

45 Hicks Beach to his wife, Jan. 26, 1899, Lady Hicks Beach, Life of Sir 
Michael Beach (2 vols.; London, 1932), II, 76. 

46 Sir Montague Ommanney, the head agent, to CO, March 23, 1900, CO 


323/452, ff. 452-56. 
47 Parl. Paps. 1901 (H of C 94), XXXVII, 178; 1911 (H of C 27), XLV. 
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abandoned, and loans for railways in the Gold Cost raised in the open 
market.*8 


In October 1899 Great Britain plunged into war in south Africa. 
Its cost prompted Hicks Beach to threaten to resign if his colleagues did 
not adopt retrenchment budgets. Expenditure in the period 1895-1902 
increased annually an average of £7,000,000 and reached £147,500,000 
in the estimates for 1901-02.49 Even Chamberlain found the increase 
startling. He pleaded the necessity of devoting large sums to reconstruc- 
tion in south Africa, but he admitted “that there is serious ground for 
caution and for careful examination of all new estimates.’°° Furthermore, 
by 1902 he had to concede that his earlier hope for rapid development 
of the African estates was illusory.®! In west Africa the railway program 
proceeded more slowly and was more expensive than initial surveys had 
anticipated ;®2 imperial grants were primarily to make up deficiencies in 
the operating costs of colonial administrations.5ÿ 


In the West Indies too, relief and development programs had not 
attracted private investors or improved economies appreciably by 1902.54 
A substantial portion of the imperial aid was spent to alleviate distress 
caused by hurricanes.5> Chamberlain had to again raise in Cabinet the 
issue of retaliatory tariffs. This time he was more successful. Hicks 
Beach, although he had placed a modest tax on sugar to help pay for the 
war, still opposed discriminatory tariffs. Chamberlain, however, obtained 
a statement from the Cabinet which threatened retaliation if European 
states did not stop subsidizing their sugar exports. On the continent, 
meanwhile, the discovery that sugar cartels were making enormous profits 
encouraged a reaction against the bounty system. These developments led 
an international conference to meet in Brussels and to ratify an agreement 


48 Parl. Pap., 1909 [Cd. 4523], LX, 277 ff. Also see ibid., pp. 369-94, for an 
explanation of why a Public Loans Act of 1907 providing £2,000,000 for construction 
of railways in Northern Nigeria was not used. 

49 Hicks Beach to Salisbury, Sept. 13, 1901, Salisbury MSS (Beach Box); and 
Cabinet memo on growth of expenditure, Sept. 12, 1901, JC 14/4. The chancellor 
did leave the government when Salisbury retired in 1902. 

50 Chamberlain to St. John Brodrick, Sept. 9, 1901, JC 11/1; and to Hicks 
Beach, Sept. 30, 1901, Hicks Beach MSS, PCC/86. 

51 Perham, Lugard, II, 170. 

52 Parl. Pap., 1905 [Cd. 2325], LVI, 361 ff 

53 The Northern Nigerian estimates for 1902-03, for example, provided £67,000 
out of a total planned expenditure of £355,000 for “extraordinary public work” — that 
is for the completion of a tramway, telegraph construction, dwelling houses for 
officers in the civil administration, two government boats to replace two that had 
been condemned, and a railway survey. See T to CO, April 12, 1902, T 7/32, ff. 
931-33, in which the Treasury sanctioned a grant of £290,000 while at the same time 
expressing the hope that “extraordinary” expenditure would not recur on future 
estimates. 

54 CO Confidential Print, 1902, West Indian, No. 92, passim. 

55 Hurricanes struck St. Vincent and Barbados in 1898, and Nevis and Mont- 
serrat in 1899; a rainstorm brought distress to St. Kitts and Nevis in 1901 and a 
volcanic eruption devastated St. Vincent in 1902. 
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to abolish subsidies in March, 1902.5° The agreement was to go in effect 
in September, 1903. Hicks Beach agreed that in the interim the West 
Indian sugar industry should receive an imperial grant of £250,000. This 
sum, like much of the money spent or lent in the West Indies was to meet 
an emergency.*’ Neither this direct aid nor the end of the bounty system 
had much of an effect, other than as a short-term measure to alleviate 
a crisis, particularly because the beet sugar industry continued to 
dominate the British market, and because the grants had not been enough 
to solve satisfactorily the islands’ deep-rooted economic problems.®® In 
fact the Treasury argued successfully that since the bounties were revoked 
and the sugar industry was to receive £250,000, the imperial government 
need not assist in the construction of sugar factories to cut production 
costs, a project recommended by the Norman commission and advocated 
by the Colonial Office.5® In Cyprus railway and irrigation systems 
planned in 1896 were completed although there was considerable delay, 
the consequence of a strain placed on the colony’s revenues by drought 
during 1902-03.°° Here as in all the crown colonies the Treasury’s first 
consideration, maintained throughout its correspondence with the Colonial 
Office, was that a colony with a depressed or developing revenue system 
could receive temporary imperial aid to offset the costs of administration. 
A colony with a viable tax system, on the other hand, should pay for 
its own development schemes. 


The most revealing commentary on the Treasury’s influence and its 
reluctance to provide funds for the spending departments was made by 
the prime minister. Salisbury asserted publicly that the Treasury, by 
exercising the power of the purse, claimed a voice in all decisions of 
administrative authority and policy. He claimed that “much delay and 
many doubtful resolutions have been the result of the peculiar position 
which, through many generations, the Treasury has occupied.”*? In 
private he further explained : 


The traditions of the Office are very bad; but I think they are more 
actuated by the fear of the future demands which any concession may 
bring upon them than by the actual outlay involved in the concession. 
They are more likely, therefore, to be open to persuasion at the end of a 
liability than at the beginning of it. Their great error to my mind is that 
they are more afflicted at giving way to a small demand than to a larger 
one.®2 


56 R.W. Beachey, The British West India Sugar Industry in the Late 19th 
Century (Oxford, 1957), pp. 166-68. k 

57 See Parl. Pap., 1910 [Cd. 5369], XI, 219, for a breakdown of imperial grants 
to the West Indies, 1897-1910, which shows, that such aid was little more than the 
commission’s estimate of what should be spent. 

58 S, B. Saul, “The Economic Significance of ‘Constructive Imperialism, ” 
Journal of Economic History, XVII (June, 1957), 173-92. 

59 CO Print, West Indian, No. 92. 

60 T to CO, Jan. 21 and Nov. 18, 1903, T 7/33, ff. 278, 695. 

61 Jan. 30, 1900, Hansard, 4th ser. LXXVIII, col. 32. 

62 To Lord Cromer, April 24, 1896, PRO, Cromer MSS, FO 633/7, ff. 113-14. 
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Cabinet ministers might blame Treasury parsimony for inaction or 
mistakes rather than their own miscalculations or procrastination. But 
Chamberlain, at least, tried to implement his imperial estates program. 
Indeed, he managed to launch part of it before the war and his own 
disillusionment set in, but he was discouraged initially from formulating 
long-term commitments in west Africa and the West Indies by the 
chancellor and Treasury officials. Other parts they dissuaded him from 
even beginning. He wanted, for example, to take over the territory of 
Rhodesia from the British South Africa Company. But the Treasury, he 
admitted, “would never give me the money that would be required to 
place the administration on a proper footing and at the same time to 
develop the estate.”5% The imperial government might have to provide 
the means for maintenance of viable colonial administrations; it need not, 
in the Treasury view, provide British taxpayers’ money as risk capital 
to enable private enterprise to flourish. 


If the Colonial Office under Chamberlain dropped its long-held 
inclination to avoid new overseas responsibilities and reduce expenses in 
the existing colonial empire, the tradition of non-involvement and 
economy was carried on by the Treasury. That department, as one of the 
loci of power in the formulation of imperial policy, not only subscribed 
to the “informal” tradition of empire, but in the case of imperial 
development, made the tradition effective. 


y 10 4 Habe Haba June 10, 1897, JC 10/8. 
ee J. agher and R. Robinson, “The I iali f 7 
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PEASANT MOBILITY AND FREEDOM IN 
MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND 


J. A. Rartis 


Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 


The dual terms “freedom” and “mobility” in the title are not meant 
to indicate the scope of this paper — which would be very ambitious 
indeed ! — but to represent the necessary point of departure in locating 
this area of research in mediaeval history. 


For, to put the matter briefly, in the study of this as of so many 
other areas of mediaeval social and economic history, the question of 
freedom or liberty currently emerges as a problem of historiography, 
a paper curtain as it were, imposed by later centuries; whereas the 
notion of mobility may be taken as a measure of the growth of scientific 
methodology itself, of the tearing away of the paper curtain. 


In no better way did the easy assurance of the nineteenth-century 
man that he had found the formula for civilizations manifest itself, 
than in his notion of liberty. And in the English-speaking world above 
all, the sanguine surge of industrial growth over the last half of the 
nineteenth century guaranteed that the writing of history should be cast 
in the mould of liberal capitalism. Social and economic studies of the 
Middle Ages were ill prepared to develop and maintain a_historio- 
graphical independence in this situation. In contrast with the political 
historians who had an accredited discipline of constitutional history 
abetted by the growing market for national histories, or the feudal- 
legal historians who might always be assured of some continuation of 
chivalry through the literary salons of western society, the few pretensions 
of mediaeval social and economic history to a place in the nineteenth- 
century sun were withered by the hard light of classical economics. 
At least the mediaeval borough might have been thought to find a ready 
niche in nineteenth-century man’s heart, but the study of the borough 
was prolonged for generations, as Sir Maurice Powicke had pointed out,! 
by the search for its democratic origins. Even the guild, long so hopefully 
the ancestor of modern labour unions, was found to possess alien elements 
of monopoly, status, and price fixing, so that interest in this institution 
paled before the image of free enterprise. W. J. Ashley’s ? abortive attempt 
to incorporate matter from canonical sources into the study of English 
economic history, well illustrates how indigestible mediaeval materials 


1 F. M. Powicke, Modern Historians and the Study of History, London, 1955, 


. 66. 
i 2 W. J. Ashley, An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, 


London, 1892, I, Chapter VI. 
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had become by the close of the nineteenth century. Small wonder that 
the peasant, non-capitalist, and often indeed unfree in public law, should 
fail to attract the attention of the new scientific history of the nineteenth 
century. 


On the other hand, mediaeval social and economic history could 
expect little from beyond the pale of classical economic thought. By the 
late nineteenth century the spiritual heirs to the romantic reaction of 
earlier decades found themselves more and more in an alien world, and 
in opposition to that world, as with their political counterparts, often 
find themselves with strange bedfellows. Karl Marx was an unlikely 
ally, despite his acute observation that the economists regard bourgeois 
institutions as natural and based on eternal laws, and feudal institutions 
as artificial. Thus there has been history, but there is no longer any! 
But the neo-scholastics would clutch at R. H. Tawney’s interest in the 
economics of Thomas Aquinas often oblivious to the labour theory of 
economics involved, but especially to the purpose in the politics of Fabian 
socialism. 


The vigour, productivity, and eminence of English historiography 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century was such that only since 
World War II have critics been able to probe effectively soft spots and 
lacunae such as areas of mediaeval social and economic history. That 
these soft spots were there, was recognized earlier, of course. For 
example, from the later 1920’s and throughout the 1930’s Marc Bloch 
criticized again and again the use of the term liberty by historians of 
mediaeval English society.* But Bloch remained prophetic, and only in 
1958 was H. M. Colvin of Oxford able to say : “There are, nevertheless, 
at least two cognate heresies to which mediaevalists have been prone. 
One is the traditional conception of a free peasant society gradually 
reduced to servitude by feudal pressure which has recently been under 
attack from more than one quarter. The other is the unconscious tendency 
to look at the mediaeval past from a monarchical point of view...” 4 
Such critiques are now familiar, and have been expressed by American 
mediaevalists George C. Homans of Harvard, and John Mundy of 
Columbia, to name but two. 


While this critique of the historiography of liberty, as with all such 
critiques, ° is more and more becoming the couch for the analysis of the 
twentieth-century historian, in itself the critique is non-directive or even 


3 Some of Bloch’s criticism is summarized in an article by the present 
writer, “Marc Bloch’s Comparative Method and the Rural History of Mediaeval 
England”, Mediaeval Studies, XXIV (1962), 349-68. 

4 History, XLII (June, 1958), p. 85. 

5 There comes to mind studies of the term “middle ages”, cf. C. S. Gordon, 
Medium Aevum and the Middle Ages, Oxford, 1925. A more recent example would 
be studies of the term “feudal”, e.g. Robert Boutruche, Seigneurie et Féodalité, 
“Le premier age des liens d’homme”, Paris, 1959, Introduction. : 
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negative in so far as historical science is concerned. This is particularly 
true for study of the peasant. For, unlike the first and second estate, 
and further estates in late mediaeval and modern times, the peasantry 
by the very fact of their illiteracy had, in the words of Lynn White junior, 
no voice of their own in the written traditions of the west. Church and 
state had their chroniclers, feudal man had his troubadours, but the 
peasant, despite the efforts of well meaning outsiders like Langland or 
Chaucer, had his story told by others. Our notion of the peasantry is, 
therefore, peculiarly a construction of historiography. 


The positive story of the growth of mediaeval history has been the 
discovery by one scientific discipline after another that the classical 
historical science ® had cut us off from mediaeval man as life, growth, 
development, change, mobility. One after one, every discipline in the 
whole arsenal of mediaeval studies has had to apologize for disturbing the 
static scene. The tone of the apologies are of course changing, from C. H. 
Haskins’ mild remark in the foreword to his The Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century * that “modern research shows us the Middle Ages less 
dark and less static”, to Robert L. Reynolds in Europe Emerges ® stating 
in his introduction: “also seek to correct the commonplace distortion in 
the view of Europe which sees it as for thirteen centuries or more to 
have been “manorial,” “feudal,” static,’ “backward.” A person today 
is backward, feudal, static, mediaeval, who so designates all the centuries 
and patterns of society and economy...” 


Since the static notion of history had more literal meaning for such 
earthy disciplines as social and economic history, it is in these very 
disciplines that recent scientific advances have brought the most startling 
discoveries of growth and change. One has the feeling these days that 
the larder of the classical economists is being raided by mediaevalists as 


6 To trace this question would require reference to a historiography prior 
to the nineteenth century. For example, in a valuable recent historiographical 
study, History Sacred and Profane (Bampton Lectures, London, 1964), Alan 
Richardson points up the wide scope of the above-mentioned nineteenth-century 
approach: “Macaulay is the great exponent of the myth of progress, and every 
past age is condemned as falling short of the materialistic prosperity (for the 
bourgeoisie) of the nineteenth century... Lord Acton at the end of the century 
remained convinced of the universal validity of nineteenth-century moral standards, 
which he thought that the historian should apply in his work.” (p. 108) But 
Richardson rightly couples the success of this historiography to the rationalist 
bias in the science of history that supported it. As he says of Hume’s Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding: “Thus in one paragraph of the Enquiry we see 
the two basic theses of the rationalist doctrine of history: first, the doctrine of 
static human nature..., and second, the view that the method of history is funda- 
mentally the method of the natural sciences... The pages of history, that is to 
say, constitute the historian’s laboratory in which he studies the laws of human 
behaviour, which he then formulates. But the very next sentence indicates that 
the truth about human nature and behaviour has already been decided upon 
before the research began...” (p. 102). 

7 Harvard University Press, 1927. 

8 Madison, 1961, p. VIII. 
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he reads of the Turner frontier theory applied to pre-thirteenth-century 
Europe, ® of just price as market price, of the eleventh-century money 
economy, of thirteenth-century banking, 1° of technological revolution in 
the twelfth century, 1! of analysis based upon population, productivity, 
prices, and wages data that can compare the twelfth with nineteenth- 
century agrarian Europe! 12 But there still remains the main body of 
mediaeval life, called variously villagers, serfdom, peasantry — that 90% 
of mediaeval men and women who were small people on the land — who 
have been unresponsive to these studies, and who as a consequence do 
not yet have a place as real living persons in mediaeval studies. It is 
not perhaps a question of serious concern that the nineteenth-century 
romantic interest in the peasantry may have disappeared, ** but it is 
worthy of note that scholars have not built on the work of a H. S. Bennett 
or Eileen Power from the 1930’s. One has only to look at the Oxford 
Histories of England to remark a relative decline in the status of the 
peasant in twentieth-century historiography against earlier generations 
of scholarship. 14 


Paradoxically, one of the reasons for the decline in the historiography 
of the peasant has been scientific scepticism, an uncertainty that was not 
typically nineteenth century. For example, Lipson in his Economic His- 
tory of England states briskly: “We have now to trace the process by 
which a nation of free cultivators became gradually transformed into one 
of dependent serfs.” But in his conclusions he hesitates: “... it would 
be unsafe to regard the manor as the prevailing type of estate from the 
earliest times, on the ground that some were in existence before the 
Norman Conquest.” 15 Or, to take another example, Sir Frank Stenton 
states bluntly: “The central course of Old English social development 
may be described as the process by which a peasantry at first composed 
essentially of free men, acknowledging no lord below the king, gradually 
lost economic and personal independence.” 16 But when he comes to 
look directly at the new organization, Stenton cautions: “The origin of 
private justice is one of the unsolved problems of Anglo-Saxon history.” 17 


9 E.g. A. R. Lewis, “The Closing of the Mediaeval Frontier, 1250-1350,” 
Speculum, XXXIII (1958), 475-83. 

10 Cf. publications of Raymond de Roover. 

11 Cf. publications of Lynn White jr. 

12 This material is most readily available now in B. H. Slicher Van Bath, 
TS History of Western Europe A.D. 500-1850, English translation, London, 

13 Indeed the romantic revival of the nineteenth century very likely strength- 
pe the static notion of the peasantry by idyllic presentation of the mediaeval 
villager. 

14 One might cite in contrast the writings centering about F, Seebohm in 
the late nineteenth century. 

15 Vol. I, The Middle Ages, 10th edition, London, 1949, Dano: 

16 Anglo-Saxon England, 2nd edition, London, 1950,p. 463. 

17 Jbid., p. 485. 
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In short, such scholars query the legal explanations 18 for decline of the 
peasantry, but fall back upon the economic explanation. 


On the other hand, the more specialized workers in economic 
history of the past generation have gradually come to realize that there 
was not necessarily an economic foundation for the increase of serfdom. 
In 1937 M. M. Postan !° first indicated the actual increase in individual 
property ownership by villagers over the twelfth century, combined with 
a decline in the size and importance of the lords’ demesnes. Slicher Van 
Bath °° has pulled together more recent scholarship in order to demonstrate 
how in the thirteenth century there was a growth of productivity, with a 
combination of cereal prices and wages to favour the tenant; and from 
the early fourteenth century commutation of services introduced an 
element of flexibility for both lord and tenant. Despite the fact such 
scholarship now clearly indicates a long run rise in status of European 
peasantry over the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, English economic 
historians, Postan?1 included, fall back upon legal explanations for 
decline of the peasantry. 


In all this, however, there is implicit the increasing recognition of 
the inadequacy of traditional historiography for the study of the ordinary 
person in the mediaeval social scene. Eileen Power put the point bluntly: 
“He (the historian) did not care to probe the obscure lives and activities 
of the great mass of humanity, upon whose slow toil was built up the 
prosperity of the world and who were the hidden foundation of the 
political and constitutional edifice reared by the famous men he praised.” 7” 
Sir Maurice Powicke and Helen Cam discovered the community aspect 
of the village to be more vital than the questions of economic, legal, or 
policical historians: “I saw that Wotton was not a manor in which a 
single lord ruled over a number of villeins, but that it was a community, 
very like an English village even to-day, but a community united by 
common practices, within a feudal framework, and directed by a 


18 One of the most substantial criticisms of these traditional legal notions is 
given by T. H. Aston, “The Origins of the Manor in England,” Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 5th Series, VIII (1958), pp. 59-83. While Aston is 
concerned with Anglo-Saxon scholarship, his criticism is equally applicable to the 
historians of common law. That is, there is an assumption that common law 
developments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were at the cost of village 
society. Cf. F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), 
pp. 50, 54, etc.; or Paul Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor (London, 1920), 
transition from Book II to Book III. 

19 “The Chronology of Labour Services,” Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 4th Series, XX (1937), pp. 179-93. And see also by the same author, 
“Glastenbury Estates in the Twelfth Century,” Economic History Review, 2nd Series, 
VI (1953), pp. 360-1. 

20 The Agrarian History of Western Europe, op. cit. 

21 See, for example, Postan’s effort to explain village tenurial structure with 
reference to common law in Carte Nativorum, Northants Record Society, XX (1960), 
especially p. xlix ff. 

22 “The Peasant Bodo,” in Medieval People (Pelican Book, 1939), p. 13. 
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manorial court.” 23 “The sociological interest of these cases lies in the 
evidence they afford that in the life of a village where intermarriage went 
on so freely between freemen and villeins there can have been no class 
barriers along the line of legal freedom and legal serfdom.” 


George C. Homans of Harvard went beyond these scattered impres- 
sions of English historians, and took a bold new step by collecting 
material from a wide range of sources for his volume English Villagers of 
the Thirteenth Century. But Homans’ purpose, as his concluding 
chapters most clearly indicate, was sociological rather than historical. 
He did not seek to penetrate the life of any particular village; he did not 
really introduce us to the person of the villager. And so the villager 
or peasant still lacks a voice. Can such a voice be found ? It may be 
suggested that a full dress social survey of the kind familiar to social 
sciences of the twentieth century seems to be the only remaining way 
to answer questions about this segment of mediaeval social history. But 
are the sources available for such a study ? 


There are only the two kinds of village records extant in which one 
might hope to find the volume of information demanded by a social 
survey, and these are the manorial account rolls, and the village court 
rolls. But in the former, the account roll, the individual is usually a 
cipher — as indeed he is in centralized accounts to-day — and the infor- 
mation turns almost solely upon the economic administration of the 
lord’s demesne. 2° The village court roll, on the other hand, deals with 
a great number of names, and with a wide variety of human relation — 
such indeed as are handled to-day in a score of institutions. If further 
advances were to be made on the study of the average villager, these would 
be through the study of the court rolls or not at all. 


The historical literature at hand does not encourage the study of 
the court rolls. Looking upon the court roll as an auxiliary to the 
manorial management to be seen on the account roll, historians of 
mediaeval England have called these “manorial courts” — although the 
Latin title is court of such and such a village — and the same historians 
have considered these courts to be instruments whereby the lord extracted 
services from his serfs and kept them in subjection. As a consequence, 
these records did not seem to be sufficiently meaningful in terms of human 


23 “Observations on the English Freeholder in the Thirteenth Century,” in 
Wirtschaft and Kultur: Festschrift zum 70, Geburtstag von Alfons Dopsch (Baden 
bei Wien, 1938), p. 388. 

24 “Pedigrees of Villeins and Freemen in the Thirteenth Century,” in 
Liberties and Communities in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1944), p. 134. 

25 Cambridge, Mass., 1942. 

26 Hence, of course, the tendency for economic historians to follow the 
lead of legal historians in social interpretation. At the same time it should be 
noted that R. H. Tawney’s great study became more possible precisely because he 


eschewed the account roll approach. Cf. The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century (London, 1912), p. 76. 
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history to warrant the effort required to work out a methology for 
thousands of documents with an immense variety in detail. 


Nor does the experience of scholars offer the inducement required 
to initiate a massive approach. As early as the second volume of the 
Selden Society (1889), F. W. Maitland had brought up the question as to 
“how best to garner the great mass of information contained in the 
manorial rolls.” To legal historians Maitland recommended “In the first 
place it would be well to pick out a few selected manors, to select them 
because they have unusually complete and continuous records, and then 
to print those records in full.” 27 But Maitland was unable to adopt this 
“first” approach himself, and his compromise, to print selections from 
various rolls, has remained the main means of scholarly production for 
legal, social and economic historians. Indeed, over the past generation 
there has been a falling off even in the publishing of selections,?° to 
judge from the list of serial publications made available by the Royal 
Historical Society. 


Preliminary questions to be asked of the court rolls need, therefore, 
to be quite clear and blunt, namely 1) either these villages were 
nonentities, or they had some real rights — if the latter, what were 
they ? 2) and secondly, either the lord had an immediate coercive control 
over the villagers, or these moved at their own volition, if the latter, 
how, and why ? 


To probe these questions a study has been made of twenty-five villages 
in the east midlands. These court rolls were known to be among the most 
detailed extant, they were available from the thirteenth century and in 
large numbers — some 1500 for the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
for this group of villages — although the greatest concentration was for 
about a dozen villages. The nature of this investigation will now be found 
described in a volume entitled Tenure and Mobility, Studies in the Social 


27 Select Pleas in Manorial and Other Seignorial Courts, I, Selden Society, 
II (London, 1889), p. XI. 

28 No doubt one reason for this falling off is the “negative” view received 
from selections. Cf. Eileen Power, “Peasant Life and Rural Conditions c. 1100 to 
c. 1500,” Cambridge Medieval History, VII (1932), p. 740, for such a negative 
view of court roll evidence. In this, as in her other writings (and those of HLS. 
Bennett), Eileen Power falls back upon “Literature” for her social interpretation. 
But the importance of literature for the social and economic interpretation of the 
life of the peasant still awaits scientific investigation. Several fruitful lines for 
such investigation might be: 1) literature as the voice of a non-peasant; IT) the 
unconcern of recent literary scholarship with social questions (cf. the criticism 
of Margaret Schlauch, English Mediaeval - Literature and Its Social Foundations, 
Warsaw, 1956, passim); III) the meaning of the wide agreement of capitalist and 
Marxist historians upon the “exploitation” of the peasant. 

The selective approach has also been encouraged by new disciplines, especially 
geography and archaeology, leading to a greater emphasis upon regional and local 
studies. For something of Marc Bloch’s concern with this disintegration of social 
history, see my article, op. cit. 
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History of the Mediaeval English Village. * So here we shall merely 


note some basic points emerging from these studies. 


First, with respect to tenure: it was surprising to find from the 
earliest records of the thirteenth century that customary tenure was a 
right by blood, to find in other words that customary tenants had a title 
to land thought by Maitland, and others since, to be found only on land 
of ancient demesne of the king. A stable tenure appropriate to their village 
life had developed, just as there had developed a peculiar monastic tenure, 
or the military tenure of the knight. 


In addition to the obligations contracted with his lord, this customary 
tenure of the villages was an intimate personal and social act in village 
life itself. Rights to land through blood, even in the intensively 
competitive period for land, remained even when a woman succeeded, or 
when she married an outsider; such rights remained even when the 
legitimate heir had been illegally outside the village and for long periods, 
or when the land had been illegally sublet. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of customary tenure was the ade- 
quacy of this system of succession until the late fourteenth century. By 
the time of our extant court rolls in the late thirteenth century a system 
of inheritance was running so smoothly that questions of disputed right 
to customary lands rarely reached the manorial court to require attention 
by officials. Among a peasantry who were not particularly law-abiding, 
and who were often greedy for land, this uninterrupted history of inher- 
itance can only be explained by very well-known and very wide laws of 
succession. Rights to customary land were so clearly seen that succession 
was usually automatic; and rights to succession were so well worked out 
among various degrees of blood relationship that the failure of certain 
family lines to provide heirs posed no legal difficulties. *° 


Once the villager was seen to have a true title to land, it was not 
surprising to discover a wide range of commercial force at work in the 
village. It is difficult to find what would in reality be described as an 


oe 29 Toronto, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Studies and Texts 8, 

30 Court records tell us that there were family laws; but the local court did 
not pass judgement upon the rationale of these laws. On the one hand the 
principle of premier individual right by blood emerges strongly as the kingpin of 
the local legal structure. But over against this is another principle of“group rights” 
— wife, daughter, son, brother, can present a variety of claims to maintenance. 
Beneath the administrative structure of the local court lay kinship connections to 
which the court deferred the tenure of customary land. Where administration of 
customary land was temporary, as with tenure by the widow or maintenance 
arrangements for various members of the family, the court roll frequently served 
as a record and we can see how some decisions were made. But the permanent 
pattern of rights in land was a matter of blood relationships which were recognized 
but not established by court records. For the disposition of chattels too, the last 
will and testament of the villager seemed to take the administration of mobile 
goods out of the local court. 
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absolute prohibition to the traffic in customary or freehold by villagers, 
or to the conveyance of customary land by freemen. Freemen only 
obtained customary land through village laws, that is through a villager 
(by marriage) or at other times by special licence of the lord. Once 


willing thus to submit to village laws, the freeman’s possibilities for 
customary tenure were considerable. In order to maintain personal respon- 
sibility for services any customary tenant must either let his land only 
for very short periods of a year or two, or allow his property to be 
conveyed through the courts for a life tenure to a lessee who assumed 
all responsibilities vis-a-vis the lord. Both the short term and the life 
tenure offered many opportunities for a brisk traffic in land. And finally, 
nothing stood in the way of the unfree villager’s tenure of freehold, so 


long as the charter was presented for recognition by the lord or his 
official. 


The great numbers and variety in village land tenure illustrated by 
the general survey of this matter indicate a “village economy” underlying 
that manorial economy better-known to the historian. Whereas the hidage 
assessment, with the virgate and other subdivisions, was the basis for the 
manorial economy of the villager, the key to the village economy proper 
seems to lie in very small, variable, and perhaps often irregular and 
enclosed units. How little we know about the existence of these small 
units from other sources is most easily seen by an effort to reconstruct 
the village, buildings, lots, and gardens, from a manorial survey or extent. 
Extents tell us practically nothing about the existence of these things, 
and yet we know that there were buildings, lots, and gardens ! 


But the question still remained to be answered. What was the real 
basis of order in the village, if not villeinage or serfdom in its traditional 
meaning ? Or, what was the power of coercion if not the will of the lord ? 
The answer to this type of question emerged in four different ways : 


1) It was found that the officials of the village were answerable to 
the whole village as well as to the lord. Indeed these officials, as local 
villagers themselves, often had more reason to respect the will of their 
neighbours than that of a distant power. ** 


2) Byelaws did not come with the brave men of New England, nor 
are they traceable only to the late Middle Ages, as scholars like Professor 
Ault have argued, but they are to be found in the earliest court rolls of 
the thirteenth century. These byelaws describe the age old dynamics of 
customary law : the necessity for collective action in the village economy. 
The implementation of local law was of material concern to the whole 
village, so the whole village became involved. * 


31 Tenure and Mobility, especially Chapter Four, Section I, 
32 [bid., Chapter Five. G. L. Haskins, Law and Authority in Early Massa- 
chusetts, N.Y., 1960, stresses the deliberate choice of village courts as against 
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3) The key to the ordering of the village economy was not the 
enforced settlement of serfs on land, but the peasants’ own desire for 
land. The peasants’ life was therefore basically ‘static’ in the sense of 
being local because he wanted it so, because he wanted to exploit the 
opportunities available for him in the village. When the villagers decided 
to leave their farms, as happened in these villages from around 1400, 
the lord could do nothing about it. Villagers first deserted before the 
problem of enclosure and the new economic spirit of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century arose.®* 


4) The means of ordering village life, the coercion to be found, 
was that of ancient tribal and communal societies. Far from forcing 
the villager to remain at home, this law of coercion used ostracism or 
outlawry as the supreme local penalty. On the other hand, the legal 
position of the serf in his home village may be usefully described as 
that of a citizen. In the local court he was recognized to be a resident 
by birth (nativus), while the visitor form beyond, whether from near 
or afar, was an alien (extraneus). Social acceptance was the ultimate 
norm of belonging in the village: an acceptance controlled by the 
tithing system for natives, and governing outsiders by their ability to 
find pledges for residence.** 


In the same study movements of villagers from the late fourteenth 
century were traced in detail. The sheer magnitude of these movements 
was often startling (a cumulative picture of 40 to 50), though not 
surprising in view of our knowledge of deserted villages from this time. 
The general economic rationale behind the movements could often be 
obtained : land, labour, apprenticeship, trade, etc. There was some 
movement to as far away as London. But on the whole the villagers 
did not go far, and could not seem to have cared less for the historians’ 
problem of escaping lordship since they were as likely to move to 
another village of their traditional lord, if that village happened to be 
close at hand and opportunities were offered for land and employment. 


Despite these dramatic movements in the fifteenth century, once we 
realized that mobility was basically economic and social rather than 
legal and coercive, the question arose as to whether there was more 
mobility or possibility of mobility in the fifteenth than in the thirteenth 
century. Some villages had nearly a score of people away with or 
without licence at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Since there 
was no cumulative account on the rolls of those away without licence, 
these data could not be made readily available for the earlier centuries, 
but indications suggested large numbers. And it was equally clear that 


common law courts by the New England lawyers themselves, and as a consequence 
the need for further study of these courts in their English background. 

38 Tenure and Mobility, Part III. 

34 Jbid., Chapter Six, Section I. 
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for many years more were received into the village, whether in some 
permanent way in tithing, or only as seasonal labour, than had left the 
village for any reason. There was, in short, a great deal of movement 
both in and out of the village. And this mobility leads by many roads 
to the villagers’ life. Why did so many daughters of the villeins leave 
to marry in neighbouring villages ? Can we find out anything of the 
background of those villagers who left to become clerics ? Who was 
able to afford payment for the many servants who came into the village ? 
There was in village mobility, then, a door opening upon the humanity 
of the villager in his family and community involvements, his economic 
drives, his social organization. 


And so these investigations seem now to be approaching the ques- 
tions asked by modern social anthropologists : is there not an intrinsic 
peasant culture with its own values, and requiring its own methodology for 
investigation?®®> Have we not tacitly assumed peasants to be ‘primitives’, 
and therefore peasant culture was implicitly non-culture ??° In short, 
is not our weakness in the study of the peasant part of the same inadequacy 
in our approach to the culture of underdeveloped people, to non-western 
cultures,?” etc. ? 


This identification of the study of the peasant villager with well- 
tried disciplines of modern scholarship has encouraged us to take the 
next step, the tedious task of detailed investigation of the mediaeval 
English village. For a first survey there has been chosen the very 
detailed court rolls of villages for a six-decade from the time these 
rolls became extant in the late thirteenth to the mid-fourteenth century.*® 
In order to have as much as possible a controlled picture of at least 
local mobility, the five adjacent Ramsey villages of Broughton, Upwood, 
Abbots Ripton, Wistow and Warboys were selected. The 20,805 
entries available for these villages, and the 4,816 persons that may be 
identified, indicate the mass data available for the study of the mediaeval 
village. 


These village court roll data readily block out into three broad 
areas in social and economic life, namely, main families, officials and 


35 Cf. Robert Redfield, The Little Community and Peasant Society and Culture, 
Phoenix Book, 1960. 

36 Cf. Francis L. K. Hsu, “Rethinking the Concept “Primitive”, Current 
Anthropology, 5 (No. 3), 1964 pp. 169-78. 

37 Cf. Margaret Mead, Male and Female, N.Y. (1949) : “But the anthro- 
pological approach is to go out into primitive societies without any too specific 
theories and ask instead open-ended exploratory questions.” (p. 29) “So one 
escapes from the bondage of asking only the questions that are based on our own 
and other known civilizations.” (p. 45) 7 

38 For these five villages some one hundred and fifty-five court rolls remain 
for this period. A detailed description of this survey appears in The Economic 
History Review, number 1, 1965, pp. 83-100, under the title “Social Structures in 
Five East Midland Villages: a study of the possibilities in the use of court roll data. 
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tradesmen, and a fringe class. The three groups emerge more clearly 
in the rolls because each group is in its own fashion regional as well 
as local. Custom was a sufficient record for much of local life, and only 
infrequently do customs peek through the written records. But custom 
could not cover the change and mobility of regional life. Entered on 
the court rolls are the personal pledges that allowed this wider scope 
of life. Mobility of main villagers, mostly villeins for the villages under 
study here, grew from an economic framework on inter-commoning, open 
fields, contracts, debts, and multiple social ties. Mobility of tradesmen, 
and perhaps some officials, was the mobility of freemen and of an easily 
arranged movement of villeins. By means of a pledge, and a nominal 
fee, dozens of prominent villeins lived off their home village for periods 
of two or twenty years in order to exploit neighbouring opportunities. 
Mobility of fringe persons was that of a people of no real status; they 
probably remained on a desperate level where opportunities of seasonal 
employment, rules of gleaning or possibilities of acceptance by an affluent 
villein as pledge overshadowed the usual formalities of social, economic 
or legal status in the village.*® 


While various sorts of mobility provide valuable indices for the 
strength and flexibility of the total village life, these indices are still 
marginal. The heart of village life and organization lay in the main 
families. A simple behavioural analysis such as has been done thus far 
isolates these families in a manner hitherto impossible to studies based 
on a legal investigation of villeinage, or to economic studies based on 
unilateral obligations detailed in extents. In the total behavioural pattern 
of the court roll the dependence of villein upon his lord is only one of 
a score of vital relations in his life. Furthermore, this relation to the 
lord was formal and remote, in contrast with the daily dependence of 
wife, children, servants, pledged, wanderers, and so forth upon the main 
tenant himself. To note this is not to idealize the main villagers. If 


39 For adaptation to demographic considerations, these varied opportunities 

of village life demand a much more intricate analysis than those studies largely 
derived from more static sources, such as the valuable works of J. C. Russell 
(British Medieval Population, Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1948), 
or E. A. Kosminsky (Studies in the Agrarian History of England in the thirteenth 
century, New York, 1956). 
Certainly the nearly 5,000 identifiable persons milling about within the approxi- 
mately twenty-five square miles of these villages over the first half of the fourteenth 
century challenges the social impressions of Eileen Power that an average villager 
might meet only one hundred to two hundred persons in his lifetime (Cambridge 
Medieval History, VII, p. 746)! 

While the variety of life open to the villein does support a more optimistic 
view of the total possibilities for the villager, court roll evidence does also well 
illustrate many ways by which the villagers were “lined up” for land before the 
Black Death. See M. M. Postan, “Some Economic Evidence of Declining Population 
in ona Middle Ages,” Economic History Review, Second Series, II (1949-50), 
pp. 221-246. 
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main tenants were indeed often ‘villein aristocrats’? vis-a-vis others, 
it must not be forgotten that well before the twentieth century the position 
of aristocrats could be unenviable. There is plenty of evidence to suggest 
that the larger village families were involved in social strife and indeed 
poverty in many ways. 


The next step would seem to be the study of the group we have 
called main families. For some of these, over the two or three generations 
there are some 150 texts. Among the many facets of village life that 
will be able to be studied in detail from these documents are the following : 


1. Domestic manufacture — especially the brewing of ale in the village 
economy 


2. Servants — as a social class beneath the villeins 


3. Intervillager and intervillage contracts, in particular as a debt 
structure 


4, Sensitivity to libel and slander — perhaps the best measuring rod 
the relation between individual and group in the village 


5. Criminal disturbances — above all the phenomena of mild punish- 
ments, apparently from the social care and responsibility assumed 
for delinquents 


6. Non-conformity — the extraordinary spread of misdemeanours 
throughout the whole village population 


Parental discipline colliding with courts 


8. Village versus ecclesiastical courts — local parish clergy are called 
into court, call others into court, and call each other into court, with 
apparent canonical abandon. When there are references to ecclesias- 
tical courts, there appears to be jealousy on the part of the local 
court, for the villager is fined again for having been fined in an 
ecclesiastical court. 


Before closing I must quote from one text that I came across early 
in my studies; this text warmed my interest in the question of mobility, 
but may also serve to give you an acquaintance with the persons of the 
villagers such as I have not been able to do in this paper: “It is 
complained in the Upwood court of 1302 that John Willem, John 
Ryngedale, William the servant of Robert Goodhosebond, John the 
Tailleur, Robert the son of John Oliver, Hugh Curteys, Thomas the 
ploughman, Robert the son of Thomas Manger, and two shepherds of 
the lord, all of Wistow, had come to Great Ravely to the wake of Simon 


40 See B. H. Slicher Van Bath, The Agrarian History of Western Europe, 
A.D. 500-1850, pp. 135-6. 
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of Sudbury (ad vigilandum corpus Simonis de Sutbiry per noctem); 
and when rolling home through Upwood village threw rocks at the 
villagers’ houses and made such a hoot and holler (et redeundo iacuerunt 
lapideas ad hostia vicinorum et male se huerunt), so that the villagers 
of Upwood very properly raised the hue and cry on them.” 


I think they deserve at least one more hue and cry ! 


THE BEGINNINGS OF POLITICAL CATHOLICISM 
IN SOUTH GERMANY 1799-1814 


DANIEL KLANG 
University of British Columbia 


The French defeat of 1814 had as one consequence the establishment 
in Bavaria of the Literarischen Verein zur Aufrechterhaltung, Verteidigung, 
und Auslegung der rémisch-katolischen Religion.1 More profoundly, 
however, the formation of a union to protect Catholic interests was in 
response to the Napoleonic reorganization of Germany. Indeed, the early 
history of political Catholicism is important precisely for what it tells 
us of this latter experience. Prior to 1799 Germans witnessed events in 
France with fascination and even delight, but especially in its day to day 
politics the Revolution was distant and easily misunderstood. How could 
the open and violent challenge of the French bourgeoisie make sense in 
western and southern Germany, an area of hopeless fragmentation, over- 
shadowed by the interfering tribunals of the empire? This situation 
changed radically as Bonaparte’s ambition flooded across the Rhine. The 
empire was destroyed and the tiny principalities amalgamated into viable 
states. Far from being dismayed by this transformation, Germans in 
significant numbers gave expression to an extraordinary disassociation 
from their past and threw themselves into the task of reform with much 
skill and energy. Germany thus had its French Revolution, diluted, 
but perfectly meaningful and intelligible? This world of the Rhine 
Confederation probably is viewed best through the eyes of its proponents 
in the various bureaucracies, but one may also follow its progress in 
company with dissidents—in our case certain politically conscious 
Catholics who felt deeply threatened by French intervention in German 
affairs. In rejoicing at the fall of Bonaparte the members of the Verein 


1 The Verein is generally credited with being the first Catholic political 
organization in Germany: Ludwig Bergstrasser, Studien zur Vorgeschichte der Zen- 
trumspartei (Tiibingen, 1910), chap. I; Karl von Mueller, “Probleme der neuesten 
bayerischen Geschichte,” Historische Zeitschrift, 188 (1917), p. 237; Karl Bachem, 
Vorgeschite, Geschichte und Politik der Deutschen Zentrumspartei, I (Koln, 1927), 
p. 214. 

2 The somewhat revisionary argument that the Rhine Confederation provided 
a revolutionary experience for Germany, and that its programs and ideals were 
closely related to the French Revolution, may be found in the following works: 
Franz Schnable, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, I (4th ed.; 
Freiburg, 1948), pp. 147-159, H. Hôlze, “Das Napoleonische Staatssystem im 
Deutschland,” Historische Zeitschrift, 148 (1933), passim ; Fritz Valjavec, Die Enstehung 
der politischen Stromungen in Deutschland, 1770-1815 (Munich, 1951), pp. 343-360; 
Heinrich Heffter, Die Deutsche Selbstverwaltung im 19. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1950), 
pp. 65-66, 77-83, 103-109; Theodor Schieder, “Particularismus und Nationalbewustein 
im Denken des deutschen Vormirz,” Staat und Gesellschaft im deutschen Vormarz, 
ed. Werner Conze (Stuttgart, 1962), pp. 26-29. 
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signified their hostility to the whole complex of changes associated with 
the age of the French Revolution, of which state despotism over the 
church was only part. Moreover, their expectation that the end of French 
hegemony and the restoration of “German liberties” would favor their 
cause demonstrates a clarity of purpose and political vision for which 
Germans usually are not given sufficient credit. 


In 1799 Karl Theodor of Bavaria died without male heir. His 
successor, Maximilian Joseph of Zweibriicken, appointed as chief adviser 
Maximilian von Montgelas, a determined modernizer and one time member 
of the notorious Illuminati. For more than a decade thereafter the 
electorate (later kingdom) underwent continuous alteration of its basic 
institutions, the pace of which was particularly intense following alliance 
with France in 1805. For those involved it was a cataclysmic upheaval, 
as Ludwig Feuerbach, an important official in the government, proclaimed 
in 1808: “Bavaria is engaged in a total revolution, though bloodless. The 
past is demolished and a new order of things founded.” * The Catholic 
Church was drawn into this net of reform quite early. In 1801 Protestants 
were invited to settle in Bavaria and by 1809 enjoyed full equality with 
Catholics. The position of Jews also greatly improved, though some forms 
of discrimination remained. During the same period nearly all the many 
Bavarian cloisters were dissolved and secularized, and the Catholic clergy 
lost their status as a privileged caste, entitled to representation in the 
estates. Montgelas was less successful in “purifying” Catholic services 
and ceremonies, but managed to break the clerical monopoly on education. 
In all this the church was treated as a subordinate and dependent agency 
of government.* 


The notion of a Catholic defense group was also of early origin. 
In 1789 a Benedictine monk named Rupert Kornmann proposed to counter 
the “rage for freedom” emanating from the west with a literary club 
and correspondence society for the monastaries of Bavaria and the 
Palatinate.® Similarly, when Bavaria absorbed the ecclesiastical princi- 


3 This quotation is from Marcel Dunan, Napoléon et l’Allemagne, Le système 
Continental et les Débuts du Royaume de Bavière, 1806-1810 (Paris, 1943), p. 111. 
Dunan is the most reliable and informative author on the subject of Bavaria during 
the Napoleonic period. See also Hans H. Hofmann, Adelige Herrschaft und 
souveräner Staat (Munich, 1962), pp. 211-322. There is still no biography of 
Montgelas; the most interesting discussion of his career is in Ludwig Doeberl 
Maximilian von Montgelas und das Prinzip der Staatssouveränität (Munich, 1995), 
passim. 

# In addition to the works mentioned in the preceding footnote, see: Michael 
Doeberl, Entwicklungsgeschichte Bayerns, IL (Munich, 1928), pp. 480-514: Herman 
von Sicherer, Staat und Kirche in Bayern von Regierungsantritt des Kurfürsten 
Maximilian Joseph IV bis zur Erklärung von Tergernsee, 1799-1821 (Munich 1874) 
passim ; Chester Higby, The Religious Policy of the Bavarian Government during 
ne Der eae LE ae pe DAS Harold Vedeler, “The Genesis of 
the Toleration Reforms in Bavaria under Montgelas,” i 
10 (1938), passim. ee erie aug Is 

ugo Lang, Der Historiker als Prophet. Leben und i 
Rupert Kornmann, 1757-1817 (Niirnberg, 1947), p. 10. a ohriltgnadasels bes 
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pality of Würzburg in 1803 the bishop, Gregor Zirkel, decided that a 
journal was needed to speak out against a government so obviously 
committed to the revolutionary philosophy of the day. “I feel called 
upon to bring competent men together,” he told the prince bishop.® 
Joseph Sambuga, along with Kornmann and Zirkel a founding member 
of the Verein, dreamed of editing a clerical magazine in opposition to the 
Enlightenment ever since his arrival in Munich in 1800. In 1806 he and 
several friends began to meet regularly to discuss religious and perhaps 
political matters, but after four years they had to disperse, accused by 
Montgelas of being anti-French.7 An essay by Sambuga which appeared 
in 1817 indicates clearly the spirit behind this striving for organization. 
It could not have been written later than 1815, the date of Sambuga’s 
death, and some of the passages suggest the period when France was still 
a republic, as does the title, “To the Catholic Clergy on the Threshold of 
the 19** Century.” 


Brothers, contemplate the world about you. Measure! Evaluate! Then 
act according to the demands of your profession.... Remain not aloof 
from the errors of the age, but work against them with all your might. 
You no longer need to be the despised butt of abuse.... Too much 
patience is treason to the good cause.... I do not hesitate to say publicly 
that you must establish secret societies.8 


Disgruntled Catholics depended for leadership upon two types of 
men. On the one side were those who never waivered in their assurance 
that the intellectual climate of the 18" century was essentially destructive. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that Bavaria provided the setting for 
one of Germany’s earliest examples of self-concious political conservatism. 
In 1786 Karl Theodor ordered the dissolution of the Illuminati, ostensibly 
shielding his government from the treasonous activities of a conspiratorial 
sect. In fact, this was the beginning in central Europe of a bitter counter- 
attack against the philosophy of the Enlightenment and its political and 
administrative implications. Especially virulent in seeking the Illuminati’s 
downfall was a group of ex-Jesuits residing in Augsburg, later a center 
of recruitment for the Verein. It would seem no accident that the charter 
which Bishop Zirkel composed for his new organization in 1814 strongly 


6 A. F. Ludwig, Weihbischof Zirkel von Wiirzburg in seiner Stellung zur 
theologischen Auflkärung und zur kirchlchen Restauration (Paderborn, 1904-1906), 
I, p. 296. 

7 Joseph Anton Sambuga, Auserlesene Briefe; Erste Sammlung (Munich, 
1829), pp. 154-155. Max Spindler, Joseph Anton Sambuga und die Jugendentwicklung 
Kénig Ludwigs I (Aichach, 1927), pp. 70-73. Maximilian von Montgelas, Denkwiirdig- 
keiten des bayerischen Staatsministers Maximilian Grafen von Montgelas, 1799-1817, 
ed. Ludwig von Montgelas (Stuttgart, 1887), pp. 231-232. 

8 “An die Katholische Geitlichkeit beim Eintritte des Neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts.” A full text of the essay is in Joseph Anton Sambuga, Reden und 
Aufsdtze, ed. J. B. Schmitten-Hug (2d ed.; Augsburg, 1847), pp. 42-126. I have 
quoted from pp. 43, 96-97, A shortened version of the essay also appeared in the 
Literaturzeitung fiir katholische Religionslehrer, ed. F. K. Felder (Landshut), 1817, 
II, p. 45 ff. 
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recalls the program formulated by these ex-Jesuits in the 1780's: arousal 
of mass antipathy for the Enlightement through a series of journals writ- 
ten for the parish priest and his flock.® 


The stifling reaction of Karl Theodor’s last years also left its mark 
on the Verein through the work of Joseph Klein. A Munich priest and 
official on one of the many boards of censorship which flourished in 
Bavaria until 1799, he devoted all his considerable talents to winning 
converts for the embattled old regime. In particular he influenced Abbé 
Sambuga. The latter had been a moderate before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, displeased with the complexity of Catholic services 
in rural areas and mildly critical of monastic life and the papacy. Contact 
with the armies of the French Republic after 1792 (he was then near 
Mainz) caused him to veer right, but more important was his close asso- 
ciation with Klein, which began in 1800 when he moved to Munich. 
Sambuga soon hardened into an extreme papalist and advocate of church 
supremacy over the state.'° 


Rupert Kornmann was another steadfast conservative. His plan of 
1789 for an anti-revolutionary journal has already been mentioned. In 
1790 he was elected abbot of his monastary, located near Regensburg, 
which then became an assembly point for clerical émigrés fleeing France. 
Also at this time he entered the Bavarian Landschaft, an offshoot or rump 
committee of the Landtag which had not met since 1669. The Landschaft, 
it might be added, experienced something of an aristocratic resurgence 
during the last twenty years of the 18 century, greatly increasing its 
effectiveness as an organ of the privileged classes. Kornmann performed 
his parliamentary duties with such fervor that he soon was acknowledged 
leader of the clerical estate. In this capacity he fought mightily to defeat 
Moontgelas’ reform program. Appealing to both the elector, Maximilian 
Joseph, and the pope, he also argued for class solidarity in defense of 
the constitution. Aristocracy and clergy must stand together against “the 
revolution from above.” In 1803 Kormann’s own monastary was 
secularized, and the Landschaft abolished in 1808. Even in retirement, 
however, he was a center of opposition to the government. His adherence 
to the Verein in 1814 was especially valuable for the many contacts he 
had maintained with monastic brethern and colleagues of the defunct 


Landschaft. 


9 Waljavec, pp. 271-302. Jacques Droz, “La légende du complot illuministe et 
les origines du romantisme politique en Allemagne,” Revue Historique, 226 (1961), 
pp. 313-338. R. R. Palmer, The Age of the Democratic Revolution (Princeton, 1959- 
1964), II, pp. 452-453. 

10 Spindler, pp. 15-52, 70-72. Adalbert Huhn, Geschichte der Spitales, der 
Kirche und der Pfarrei zum hl. Geiste im Miinchen (Munich, 1893), pp. 277-316. 

11 Hugo Lang, pp. 12, 16-18. Anton Doeberl, “Abt. Rupert Kornmann von 
Prifling. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Aufklarung, Sikularization, und Restoration 
in Bistum Regensburg,” Historische-politische Blatter fiir das katholische Deutschland, 
149 (1912), pp. 838-852; 151 (1913), pp. 88-90, 188-189. Rupert Kornmann, Neueste 
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À second and more interesting stimulus to Catholic action came 
from repetent liberals. The career of Lorenz Westenrieder is illustrative. 
He was a famous Bavarian scholar, dramatist, and art critic, his collected 
works of 1838 exceeding thirty volumes. He was also, at least in the 
beginning, a propagandist for the Enlightenment and a member of the 
Illuminati. His interests were popular education and social progress, and 
though a priest he had only scorn for monasticism, the Jesuits, and Rome. 
“The purpose of enlightenment,” he remarked in the 1770’s, “is to make 
the fruits of this earth accessible to the many, to make their lives joyous.” 
These views led naturally to an admiration for France, home of the 
philosophes, and Joseph’s Austria. Nonetheless, in 1814 Westenrieder 
became Verein representative in Munich. It was no mistake, for he was 
an utterly different person. This one time member of the Illuminati now 
spoke of himself as a profound obscurant, and already thought what he 
wrote some years later : “Just as one prevents the free sale of arsenic, 
so one must prohibit the moral arsenic of Voltaire and Rousseau.” In 
1815 he passed the following judgement on Joseph II and the desirability 
of reform : 


His fate stands as a warning to all monarchs. A prince should never 
allow simself to be led blindly by the spirit of the times. Tampering with 
ancient constitutions and usages is an unpredictable business which may 
well end in chaos.... Even under very imperfect constitutions wisdom 
often lies with the phrase, “Leave well enough alone.” 18 


The central problem of Westenrieder’s life is to explain this almost 
total renunciation of the ideals of his youth and early manhood. The 
chronology of his development suggests an answer. Toward the end of the 
1780’s he began to have doubts, engendered perhaps by the quickening 
pace of reform in Austria and the first signs of trouble in France. 
However, his sharp disapproval of Karl Theodor’s reactionary policy at 
home outweighed all other considerations, and no decisive break occured 
during the decade of the French Revolution. Rather, it was the arrival 
of Montgelas and his radical associates which acted as a catalyst; after 
1800 Westenrieder moved rapidly and irreversibly into the camp of 
conservatism. Some say that he was disturbed most of all by Bavaria’s 
subservience to France. To quote his biographer : “We must remember 
that Westenrieder’s Enlightenment was Bavarian, far removed from the 
superficiality of French thought.”'* I cannot agree. While a liberal 
Westenrieder admired France, because he believed in the efficacy of 
change. Later he rejected both, telling an Austrian official in 1809, 


Aktenstücke des Prälatenstandes und der Landschaft in Bayern (1802), pp. 4-15, 51. 
Otto Steinwachs, “Der Ausgang der landschaftlichen Verordnung in Bayern,” 
Oberbayrische Archiv fiir vaterländische Geschichte, 55-57 (1910-1913), passim. 

12 Anton Grossl, “Westenrieders Briefwechsel,” Schriftenreihe zur bayerische 
Landesgeschichte, 16 (1934), pp. 1-76 (biographic introduction). 

13 Lorenz Westenrieder, Historische Calender (Munich) XX (1815), p. 298. 

14 Grossl, pp. 39, 50-53, 58. The quotation is on p. 46. |; 
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“Bavarians of all classes are incensed by this spirit of newness.”15 The 
sin of his government was in destroying the old regime, not in making the 
Enlightenment French. Under Montgelas’ guidance men effected the 
dreams of a generation, and it was this achievement which separated 
Westenrieder from his former self, just as it distinguished Napoleonic 
Germany from the well intentioned, but impotent world of Kleinstaaterei. 


Gregor Zirkel, eventual founder of the Verein, shared with Westen- 
rieder the same intellectual odyssey. He was born in Franconia in 1762, 
the son of an artisan. Having decided on the priesthood while quite young, 
he studied first at the University of Bamberg and then at the Priest’s 
Seminary of Wirzburg, where he was ordained in 1786. His fine 
scholarship led to a theological chair at the University of Wiirzburg in 
1795, and four years later he became regent of the Priest’s Seminary. 
Already at Bamberg he had fallen under the spell of the Enlightenment, 
a process which was completed at Würzburg, then a center of liberal 
Catholicism. According to his biographer, Zirkel barely remained a 
Christian during this period, let among a Catholic. Like Westenrieder 
he scorned both Jesuits and monks, and ran the Priest’s Seminary as a 
school of the Enlightenment, believing that the primary task of Christian- 
ity was to further secular progress. He had little sympathy for the French 
Revolution, especially its Jacobin phase, but in 1796 advised the Catholic 
clergy of Germany to surrender their privileges with good grace.'@ 


Zirkel’s adoption of a more conservative outlook dated from his 
investiture as bishop of Würzburg in 1802. Significantly, this was also 
the year of his first official contact with Montgelas, who had anticipated the 
approaching settlement of imperial affairs by sending troops into the 
principality. The famous Reichshauptschluss of 1803 did in fact award 
Wirzburg to Bavaria, and the next year found Bishop Zirkel writing to 
the newly appointed governor of his diocese on the subject of church- 
state relations. Appearing quite moderate, he criticized the regular 
clergy and conceded in principle state pre-eminence over the church. 
Only on the basis of mutual, practical interest would he solicit greater 
understanding for Catholics. In part this was Zirkel of the Enlightenment 
speaking, in part Zirkel the skilful politician, for in private he expressed 
growing resentment of Bavarian rule. This is revealed in another 
memorandum of 1804 which he sent to the former prince-bishop, Karl 
Georg. The real aim of Munich, he charged, was to replace positive 
religion with an eclectic, rationalistic cult, compounded of Protestant, 


15 August Kluchholn, “Aus dem handschriftlichen Nachlasse Lorenz von 
Westenrieders,” Bayerische Akademie von W issenschaft, Abhandlungen, Historische 
Klasse, Abteilung, XVI (1882), pp. 170-171. 

a: Bergsträsser, pp. 7-9. Ludwig, I, pp. 62-68, 99-180, 202-204. Ludwig was 
himself a conservative professor of Catholic theology, which definitely colors his 


interpretation of Zirkel’s career. Still, his biography is excellent and a mine of 
information. 
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Calvinist, and Catholic elements. This explained the introduction of 
toleration and mixed marriages, and the attack on two distinguishing 
features of Catholicism, celibacy and monastic seclusion. Futhermore, 
North and South were to meet in Franconia and complete the German 
revolution. Only Catholics were firm in their defense of throne and altar, 
since in their heart of hearts Protestants were demacrats. In conclusion, 
he suggested that the church rest its case on the Council of Trent and the 
Treaty of Westphalia.17 In 1806 Zirkel again set forth his general views 
on Catholicism and revolution, this time occasioned by the return of 
independence to Wirzburg under Grand Duke Ferdinand. His remarks 
to the Hapsburg prince portray with classical sharpness the transformation 
of the Enlightenment from a system of ideas into a question of politics. 
The heat of religious conflict has long since cooled here.... There can 
be no religious objection to the settlement of Protestant communities in 
Wiirzburg. However, the matter has now taken on a special political 
significance.... The Protestants of Germany form a political sect with 
special political interests. From the beginning they worked for the 
overthrow of the German constitution.... The Bavarian government allied 
with them against Catholicism which stood in the way of so called 
reform.... One strove for the amalgamation of the two religions.... and 
saw as imminent the final victory over the Catholic church.... From 


the political standpoint, therefore, toleration must be considered harmful 
to the cause of our church.18 


Meanwhile, Zirkel’s attitude toward the internal structure of the 
church was changing apace and with equal thoroughness. He banished 
from his mind the philosophy of Immanuel Kant and, as well, the notion 
that material progress should be a central theme for Catholics, ordering 
his priests to serve God, not the agricultural needs of their peasants. 
Elaborate public ceremonies and processions now seemed vital to him, 
because superstition at least was preferable to indifference or disbelief. 
He even made peace with monasticism and the Jesuits, and more 
importantly, developed into one of the leading papalists in Germany.'® 


By 1810 the bishop completed his spiritual metamorphosis, and 
there remained only the problem of how best to implement his new vision 
of church politics and polity. The French presence in Germany precluded 
immediate action, which anyway was less urgent during the reign of 
Grand Duke Ferdinand, a friend of Catholicism. Also, the breach was 
slow in healing between Zirkel, the one time liberal, and conservatives of 
his faith. In 1814, however, Wiirzburg was again part of Bavaria, and 
plans for some special agency to coordinate Catholic resistance could be 
delayed no longer. Zirkel gathered around him forty odd prominent 


17 Ludwig, I, pp. 261-282. 

18 Ludwig, II, pp. 151-156. 

19 Ludwig, I, pp. 286-288, 307-316; II, pp. 164-167, 307-316, 334-335, 353, 
418-487. 
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Catholics, and with their approval of his draft constitution the Verein 
was born. The members, all papalists, vowed to defend and support the 
Roman Catholic Church, mainly through systematic propagation of 
conservative doctrines. Their ultimate intention was to arouse the masses 
against policies of the Bavarian government considered hostile, but first 
it was necessary to re-educate the lower clergy and literate laymen. 
As official publication Zirkel designated the Literary Journal for Catholic 
Teachers of Religion, whose format and editorial position henceforth 
were to be formulated by the Verein. Founded in 1810 by the Badenese 
cleric, Franz Felder, the magazine was selected for its already large 
following and because Felder was sound ideologically. As a means of 
warding off government reprisals the existence and activities of the 
Verein were to be strictly secret. In each large city one man was 
appointed representative. His mission was to keep in touch with sister 
groups in other cities, for which a code later was devised, and to oversee 
the dispatch of articles to the Literary Journal.?° 


We now have reached a convenient point in our discussion to pause 
for a moment and review some of the material already covered. Bishop 
Zirkel and Lorenz Westenrieder broke with the Enlightenment at the same 
time and for the same reason : neither could abide the new and dynamic 
government establishing itself in Munich. German historians mostly 
blame Montgelas for this, arguing that his indifference to local traditions 
and the general ruthlessness of his administration thoroughly discredited 
the high ideals of the 18 century.?! Certainly the creation of a modern, 
centralized state out of the scattered Wittelsbach holdings was marred by 
serious abuses. Nonetheless, Zirkel’s warning of 1806 against toleration 
indicates deeper causes for his rejection of the commitments of half a 
life time than bureaucratic incompetence or malfeasance. In that year 
he was forced to see the Enlightenment as much more than an intellectual 
climate of opinion or an assemblage of fond hopes for the future; it 
was now an accurate picture of political reality and the powerful basis 
for further action. Germans finally could fathom the deadly seriousness 
of the 18 century demand for change, and while some were gratified, 
others found the situation insufferable. The reorganization of Bavaria 
did not go so far as the Revolution in France, but it affected a people 
whose institutions and way of life were relatively backward. Thus the 
distance traveled was comparable, and so was the shock. The Catholic 
Verein included a number of staunch conservatives, the kind existing in 
every society at all times; it also depended upon men who reacted to 
Montgelas’ regime by a drastic shift along the whole spectrum of political, 
social, and moral attitudes. This second group, the repentent liberals, 


. 20 Ludwig, IT, pp. 292-307. The Verein charter is reproduced in full. The 
Literary Journals title in German is Literaturzeitung für katholische Religionslehrer, 
hereafter cited as LZ. 


21 Ludwig, IT, p. 478. Bergsträsser, p. 13. On Westenrieder see note 14, above. 
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are most important, for they tell us that 1799 was a fundamental turning 
point in the history of Bavaria, and of Germany. 


II 


Despite the conspiritorial overtones of Zirkel’s constitution, the 
Verein was not a revolutionary oragnization. In a freer society than 
Montgelas’ Bavaria the members could have discarded their ill-fitting 
cloaks and daggers and come forward as the legitimate pressure group 
they really were. They hoped to see undone most of the prime minister’s 
work and fervently desired his dismissal from office, but hardly were 
preparing to overthrow governments. Their methods were direct appeal 
to the Bavarian king and the Congress of Vienna, confidential missives 
to the papacy, and more radically, the attempt to mobilize public opinion 
in their support. Without being any sort of Carbonari they were quite 
active behind the scenes until 1818 when the revival of parlimentary 
institutions in Bavaria brought them into the main stream of German 
political life.2? However, this is another story. Today the focus of our 
investigation must remain with the founding of the Verein in 1814. So 
far the latter event has served as a vehicle for depicting Germany’s 
reaction to the era of the French Revolution. Now it will serve to 
illuminate that highly romanticized adventure of the 19 century — the 
War of Liberation. 


Zirkel gave the call to action in July of 1814 because his conversion 
to the conservative cause was by then sufficiently well known to make 
cooperation with like-minded Catholics possible, and because the detested 
Montgelas again ruled in Wirzburg. An equally compelling factor was 
the recent collapse of France. Word of the latter was incorporated 
directly into the Verein’s charter. “Ours is a moment of special opportuni- 
ty, for Europe now must be refashioned.” Germans thus had come full 
circle in little more than a decade. During the period of Napoleon’s first 
success, say until 1807, countless men felt themselves on the threshold of a 
great age. They fully expected to institute the radical schemes envisioned 
under enlightened despotism. After 1813 others were speaking of a new 
dawn, one which would cut short the progress of the reformers and 


22 Karl Buchheim, Geschichte der Christlichen Parteien in Deutschland 
(Munich, 1953), pp. 72-76. Sicherer, Staat und Kirche..., pp. 197-221. The problem 
of Montgelas’ fall from power in 1817 is still unsolved. Certain Catholic writers 
tend to emphasize the role of the Verein members, especially through their influence 
with the crown prince, Ludwig, and princess Charlotte (daughter of the king and 
later wife of Emperor Francis). See Anton Doeberl, “Abt. Rupert Kornmann..., 
151 (1913), pp. 189-190; and the probably unreliable, “Die Freimaurerei im Bistum 
Eichstitt,” Pastoralblatt des Bistum Eichstatt (1865), p. 231. This interpretation is 
accepted with moderation by Bergsträsser, p. 30. The best study is Karl Otmar 
Freiherr von Aretin, “Der Sturz des Grafen Montgelas,” Zeitschrift für bayerische 
Landesgeshcichte, 20 (1957). As an immediate cause of the minister’s dismissal 
Aretin discounts any specific Catholic influence. However, he does not deny that 
Montgelas’ anti-clericism and admiration for the Enlightenment and France were 
important issues in the background. 
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reverse their victories. The Verein members had nothing to do with the 
outbreak of the War of Liberation, which resulted from decisions made 
by the great powers. Nor were they particularly concerned with the 
inspired patriots surrounding Baron Stein and the Prussian king. But 
they perceived with alacrity that the advancing allies were to wipe away 
years of defeat and frustration, and that the sound of drums and cannonade 
on the eastern horizon heralded a rebirth of triumphant Catholicism. 


In 1810 Abbé Sambuga told a friend that life had become a burden, 
death a welcome possibility. There was no hope for the church, and the 
situation could only worsen. As early as March of 1813 his pessimism 
began to fade. “Some say,” he wrote, “that if things don’t happen now 
they never will. God grant they are right. We must pray that God finds 
us worthy of contributing to the restoration of His honor.” By the fall 
of 1814 Sambuga’s self-confidence was positively youthful. Utilizing a 
vast network of personal correspondents, he set to work raising the morale 
of Catholic priests, and also found time to participate in the establishment 
of the Verein.2® We may surmise a similar experience for Rupert Korn- 
mann with the aid of two letters he received from Count Preysing, the 
former Landschaft president. In 1810 Preysing advised his old friend 
that the revolution having ended in chaos, one could only retire from 
public life and maintain a sense of humour. Four years later he urgently 
invited Kornmann to visit him and discuss the latest turn of events. 
Together they could plan a future which surely would have a place for 
them.?4 Kornmann himself considered 1814 a propitious year to re-issue 
his major philosophical effort, Die Sibylle der Zeit aus der Vorzeit, an 
attack on the Enlightenment published anonymously in 1810. The book 
now was much enlarged and proudly bore the author’s signature. For 
Lorenz Westenrieder the outstanding occurence of 1813 was the treaty 
of Ried, an agreement by the Bavarian government to desert France for 
the allied camp.”°. The lively rise of Catholic spirits can also be followed 
in the Literary Journal. The first cautious sign, appearing in December 
of 1813, was a prediction that the literary classics of Catholicism were 
about to regain the honored place they once held.27 The next year this 
indirect manner of speech was replaced by a tone of real jubilation. 
“Our church shall recover all its splendor. Freedom and independence 
are at hand.”?$ 


23 Joseph Anton Sambuga, Auserlesene Briefe; Zweite Sammlung (Munich, 
1837), pp. 53-55, 67-69. 

24 Anton Doeberl, 151 (1913), p. 93. 

25 Rupert Kornmann, Die Sibylle der Zeit aus der Vorzeit, oder politische 
Grundsätze durch die Geschichte bewiéhret (2d ed. Regensburg, 1814), 3 vols. In 
December of 1813 the editor of the LZ informed his readers that the unknown author 
of the 1810 Sibylle, who had been forced to omit many critical remarks, was 
preparing to speak his full mind. LZ, 1813, II, p. 364. 

26 Westenrieder, Historische Calender, XX (1815), p. 503. 

27 LZ, 1813, Il, pp. 370-371. 

28 LZ, 1814, I, p. 362. 
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The allied victory had more to offer than the simple elimination of 
French power in Europe. According to the editor of the Literary Journal 
the war also involved a specific mandate for the future, which he labeled 
“German freedom.” Its applicability to the Catholic cause was announced 


toward the end of 1814. 


No sooner was the fate of our fatherland decided at [the battle of] 
Leipzig, no sooner were Germans again free, when all were impressed 
with the unbearable plight of the Catholic church.29 


An article written for the Literary Journal in 1815, which expressed the 
Verein’s position on a number of issues, stated this relationship between 
the war and a restoration of Catholic rights and privileges with greater 
force and detail. 


Are Catholics to be denied the chance to put forth their just demands 
after having fought so gloriously for the freedom of Germany and the 
preservation of their dynasties? With a general restoration of the legal 
order in progress, our question is especially pertinent... It is a profound 
need of our age to be perfectly clear that the Catholics of Germany, who 
sacrificed so much for the achievement of political freedom, expect 
precisely the same freedom for their church... Our pope stood like a 
rock against Napoleon, an example which stirred millions of believers 


to resist.... Shall we, then, not seek our share of this worthy German 
freedom? 30 


Zirkel’s group had already indicated the tenor of these Catholic 
demands in two briefs of 1814. Their solemn recommendations, addressed 
to the Congress of Vienna and the Bavarian king, were as follows: a 
church master in its own house and the leading agency of lay education; 
financial support provided by the secular arm, but administered by 
clergymen; an end to state interference in religious ceremonies and 
services; and the restoration of certain cloistral orders.#! Even so, this 
was only a minimal program designed to fill the gap until public opinion 
was prepared for something more drastic.#? The Verein disclosed its 
true purpose in a secret memorandum which the members drew up in 
Bamberg in 1814 and then forwarded to Rome. They informed the papacy 
that as loyal Catholics they would accept nothing less than a return to the 
situation of 1799. The “false Enlightenment” must be suppressed once 
and for all, and if Protestants were to remain in Bavaria, they would do 
so on Catholic sufferance.** 


29 LZ, 1814, IL, pp. 204-205. 

30 LZ, 1815, I, pp. 279-280, 326-327, 374. 

31 A full text of the appeal to Vienna, entitled, “Rechtliche Bitten und 
ehrfurchtsvollste Wiinsche der katholiken Deutschlands,” is in Ludwig, II, pp. 
567-571. The letter to the king is in the same volume, pp. 409-417. 

32 7Zirkel wrote to Consalvi in 1814, “Do nothing until the concordat has 
become a popular cause.” Ludwig, II, p. 422. 

33 Sicherer, Staat und Kirche...., p. 101. Otto Mejor, Zur Geschichte der 
rémisch-deutschen Frage (Rostock, 1871-1885), II, pp. 96-99. 
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If 1799 was to be a normal year for determining the nature and extent 
of religious freedom, then the question arises whether a similar standard 
held for political freedom. Certainly the men associated with Zirkel and 
the Literary Journal were not pleading for an open, bourgeois society, 
the ideal of revolutionary France and, to a lesser extent, of Montgelas’ 
regime in Bavaria. On the contrary, the prospect of intense social 
mobility and ceaseless change frightened them beyond measure. From 
past experience they identified liberalism with arbitrary confiscation of 
church property and self-righteous meddling in church affairs, and insisted 
on the repudiation of such practices. The recent military campaign was 
a step in the right direction, for the Verein believed along with Baron 
Stein that the war had been fought as much against the despotism of 
Rhine Confederation bureaucracy as against France.*4 With the return 
of peace it was the task of these conservative Catholics to see that 
Germany’s newly won freedom assured the curtailment of princely 
authority, without, however, recalling the slogans of 1789. Quite 
naturally they turned to the glories of the German empire. 


Westenrieder provides an excellent example of this continental version 
of grand whiggery. His Historical Calendar of 1815, though mainly 
devoted to current events, includes a carefully argued appreciation of the 
defunct imperial constitution. He began with a bitter condemnation of 
the many Germans who gullibly accepted cries of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality emanating from Paris at the beginning of the century, and at 
the same time rejected the political structure of their own fatherland. 
What better evidence that the so-called Age of Enlightenment was really 
superficial and blind! ‘The empire, abused and despised, nonetheless 
offered the best hope for peace and justice in Germany, and to suppose 
that its destruction would set men free had been the heigth of folly. Under 
the old regime, we are told, imperial adjudication was always available 
for the subject whose legal rights were violated, and who failed to obtain 
satisfaction from his immediate sovereign. The tribunals of the empire 
could be counted upon to protect an individual from the tyranny of local 
government. Here was the famous German freedom which bound even 
princes and the free estates. Admittedly, grave difficulties beset Germans 
prior to 1806, but Westenrieder did not think the constitution at fault. 
Guilt rested with those who pursued their interests outside the law, 
following French notions of political realism. No doubt this tendency 
triumphed in the end, but did not the exception prove the rule ? 
Collaboration with Bonaparte and disrespect for ancient institutions 
resulted, predictably, in Germany’s enslavement.*®® 


Germans are often accused of political naiveté; of an inability, for 
instance, to distinguish between modern democratic principles of 


34 Werner Gembruch, Freiherr von Stein im Zeitalt der Resta i 
(Wiesbaden, 1960), chap. I. pes 
Westenrieder, Historische Calender, XX (1815), pp. 388-394. 
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individualistic liberty and the customary liberties and privileges of 
numerically small corporations or classes. This does not seem to have been 
the case in Bavaria. Those who waved the banner of German Libertät 
in 1813 and 1814 usually knew what they were about. Conscious enemies 
of the Enlightenment and the Revolution, they hoped for a substantial 
restoration of the old order. The complaints of Zirkel and his clerical 
friends against overbearing government supervision of their affairs 
probably were justified; yet the freedom they championed was distinctly 
limited and exclusive. Their joy at the defeat of France reflected not only 
disgust for Bonaparte’s irresponsible imperialism, but also an implacable 
opposition to the modernization of Western Europe. For some this second 
attitude developed after 1800, for others it was part of a tradition 
predating the French Revolution itself. Moreover, the men of Montgelas’ 
bureaucracy were equally aware of the consequences attending an allied 
victory. As I have tried to show elsewhere,** they were not inclined to 
enthusiasm for the War of Liberation, and their suspicion of parlia- 
mentary checks on the monarchy indicated far more than a mere grasping 
for power. They had found the Napoleonic reorganization of Bavaria 
immensely exhilarating, and if the French emperor finally proved 
himself a treacherous and compromising ally, still, this was no reason 
to accept the myth of an imperial German paradise, which they knew 
never to have existed. 


36 Daniel Klang, “Bavaria and the War of Liberation,” French Historical 
Studies, Spring, 1965. 
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It is an honour for me to have been asked to contribute a paper on 
this occasion, by an Association for which I have so much respect and 
before members whose work I know and admire. It is especially a pleasure 
to speak on biography in a university which by its annual award of a medal 
has done much to make “popular” biography almost respectable. I 
presume I am here both as a publisher who has had a hand in launching 
some notable biographies and as the writer of one biography. Your 
committee probably reasoned that if in these capacities I had not thought 
about the subject it was time I did. If nothing else, I am as a result 
rather like the Presbyterian who, dying and finding himself in purgatory, 
cried out that he didna ken it would be like this. And the guid Lord in 


his infinite maircy looked down and said, “well, ye ken the noo.” 


Mesdames et Messieurs, nécessairement je parlerai ici seulement 
des biographies écrites ou traduites en anglais. Je regrette infiniment que 
je ne sais pas lire d’autres, et je n’oserais pas discuter ni l’un ni l’autre 
en français. Je vous en demande pardon, mais mon sujet est assez 
compliqué pour moi, même en anglais. 


Originally I was asked to speak on “Biography as History” and — 
in spite of the change of title in the programme, which is my fault — 
that is the subject which I shall at least open. Those of you who have 
read the existing literature on biography must have been reminded of 
the blind men describing the elephant: it is like a rope, it is like a wall, 
it is very like a tree. You will remember that “each was partly in the 
right and all were in the wrong”. Biography seems to me bounded by 
certain powerful conventions, few of which are rigid. It can assume 
many shapes, therefore, but it cannot be changed fundamentally and still 
remain biography. There are few other generalizations about biography 
that haven’t to be qualified at once. There is one that takes a lead from 
the old American frontier attitude to the Indians: the only good subject 
for biography is a dead one. But when we have accepted this we have 
the whole of the Elysian Fields in which to dig. 


Our topic seems to ask at once: Biography by whom? History 
for whom ? While I don’t propose to follow those questions far I do call 
your attention to them. They are sharp enough in a world that may 
interest me more than it does you, or may seem more real to me. I 
believe it is normal that “history” to most of you implies a_ certain 
level of reading and contemplation; the level, in fact, on which you live 
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and work; the level on which many historians write for and talk 
to each other; the level on which too few people can follow you. 


May I remind you that history is a national — indeed an interna- 
tional — forest reserve in which all are free to hunt. However much 
you would repudiate the role, you are the tycoons in that wood. You 
hunt with the best guides and the best equipment. But everyone shares 
in the results of your hunting; and if what you bring back does not 
satisfy the needs of the unskilled and the ill-equipped they will invade 
the wood, and, by methods however little approved or unsporting, will 
bring back what they lack. For the game of that forest is an essential 
element in the diet on which national consciousness, cohesion, and 
maturity are fed. And these wants will be satisfied, for better or worse. 


I may appear to begin with a digression, and I don’t intend to 
pursue it. 


Esentially my topic seems to confront us with two main questions. 
The first is: how far are biographical writings useful in historical 
studies ? The second : how far is the writing of biography appropriate 
work for historians ? Presumably you will begin by thinking better of 
biography if it is written by historians — even though some may not 
think better of historians for having written it. That remark is meant 
only to remind us that there is a clash between the practices of biography 
and historiography; and the historian who writes biography may have 
to compromise some principles if he is to succeed in his avocation. 


Our attitude on both these questions in Canada has been affected 
a good deal in the past ten or twelve years by the number of valuable 
biographies we have had from the pens of our historians. We have not 
been able to develop or support in Canada any tradition of the man of 
letters, those who in other countries have supplied much of their biogra- 
phy. Owing to our peculiar market conditions most of our books are 
written by professors or housewives, and it has followed that our biogra- 
phies would come from academic historians or remain unwritten for a 
long time. As it is we have been uniquely fortunate in our biographers. 
If our historians have, as I think, given up a good deal for this 
accomplishment, I hope they may have a lively sense of the results being 
of great value, both to those who write and to those who read Canadian 
history — including some who have never really read it before. 


The modern historian’s rooted distrust of biography has, appropriate- 
ly, historic justifications. Biography was an ancient river that had cut 
its own haphazard channel, and was for a long time perhaps more 
attractive than valuable. Considering the number of its practitioners 
it developed surprisingly few controls as it moved through the fields of 
literature, of history, and sometimes — it must be admitted — of fiction. 
One of the first attempts to define it in modern times came in 1911 from 
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Sir Sidney Lee, then editor of The Dictionary of National Biography. 
In his Principles of Biography he said: “The historical method is as 
harmful to biography as the method of moral edification. History 
encroaches on the biographer’s province to the prejudice of his art.” 
And again, “It is the art of the biographer sternly to subordinate his 
scenery to his actors.” A few years later, speaking as president of the 
English Association, he said : “The historical bias is calculated to repress 
unduly the element of personality which biographers exist to transmit... 
A writer will never achieve the true biographic aim if he seeks to serve 
at once two literary masters, History as well as Biography.” 


Though no one nowadays would agree with the tone or the extent of 
Lee’s strictures, the problem he indicated was real enough — and is today. 
The struggle of the biographer when he comes to write his book, when 
all his research is done and he has now to cast it into good form, is a 
struggle to serve two masters. I would not call them history and 
biography; of course he is trying to serve biography, and it is in that 
attempt that he struggles, and must sometimes choose between the claims 
of history and of literature. 


To many, Lee’s principles must have seemed to rule the field until 
the late 1920s, when it appears someone declared biography a distressed 
area. For in 1928 we find André Maurois delivering the Clark Lectures 
at Cambridge on “Aspects of Biography” and Harold Nicholson delivering 
the Hogarth Lectures on “The Development of English Biography”. 
Maurois, though he recognized and approved a move towards more 
carefully researched biography, rejected completely for both biography 
and history any suggestion that they could ever become a science rather 
than an art. He did not see the future biography as being very different 
from the then accepted form. “Whatever forms biography may assume 
in the future, it will always be a difficult form of art. We demand of it 
the scrupulosity of science and the enchantment of art, the perceptible 
truth of the novel and the learned falsehoods of history. Much prudence 
and tact are required to concoct this unstable mixture... A well-written 
life is a much rarer thing than a well-spent one.” Of history he said in 
passing : “History is not an accumulation of facts, but the relation of 
them... Facts relating to the past, if they are collected without art, are 
compilations, and compilations, no doubt, may be useful, but they are 
no more history than butter, eggs, salt and herbs are an omelette.” 


Harold Nicholson agreed with Maurois’s view of biography as a 
literary art but he had far less confidence in its future. He foresaw an 
increasing scientific accretion in biography which would in the end 
prove destructive of the literary interest. “The former”, he said, “will 
insist not only on the facts, but on all the facts; the latter demands a 
partial or artificial representation of the facts. The scientific interest, as 
it develops, will become insatiable; no synthetic power, no genius for 
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representation will be able to keep pace.” He was referring not merely 
to scientific methods of research but to the grafting of medical, psycholog- 
ical, sociological, and other studies in depth onto the form of biography. 
He recognized that the results might be interesting, but the product would 
be something quite different and would no longer be literature. 


Phillip Guedella, too, was writing about biography in the year 1928. 
The introduction to his volume of the Palmerston-Gladstone correspond- 
ence took the form of an essay on biography. It seemed that everyone 
was taking an interest in a form that was either gravely ill, or disturbingly 
lively. If there was a single reason for all this stir we may guess at it in 
two words: Lytton Strachey. Eminent Victorians in 1918 and Queen 
Victoria in 1921 had streamed like rockets across the heavy post-war 
sky. Biography as an assertion of life was perhaps a welcome answer 
to four years of death. In the 1920s it seemed the only people not 
reading biography were those many engaged in the writing of it. But 
it was not just any biography; above all it was not the biography of 
respectful commemoration. Bad imitations of Strachey leapt from every 
press so that Guedella spoke bitterly of “an unchivalrous age which appears 
to derive unlimited enjoyment from gay onslaughts upon the unprotected 


dead”. 


Whatever the lecturers of 1928 meant, they did not prepare us for 
a little pamphlet called Biography written for the National Book League 
in 1947, Its author was G. M. Trevelyan and its first sentence was : 
“Biography is a method of writing history; it professes to be more 
limited in outlook and scope than the history of events at large, and it 
is often though not always more one-sided; but it has the advantage of 
being more personal, human and intimate.’ This is not all the Master 
of Trinity said in this essay, which doubtless was stated bluntly for the 
general reader; but nowhere did he seek to withdraw even a little from 
the position he had taken up. In the light of our own recent experience 
in Canadian biography we would probably agree in saying that Lee was 
wrong, but are we prepared as a result to say that Trevelyan was right ? 
I think we still face a dilemma, for though we have had some superb 
biographies, which are indeed a method and a very acceptable method 
of writing history, there are still many failures which lend support to 
Sir Sidney Lee. Moreover we can, after a fashion, accept Trevelyan’s 
statement without contradicting Lee’s. A bad biography may still be 
said to be a method of writing history, perhaps fairly useful history, 
though presumably not quite what the author set out to do. The point 
is that biography is a form with a convention that remains accepted 
because it has not been successfully challenged. The form has changed, 
has taken on the disciplines of historical accuracy, has enlarged its scope 
— so that “life and times of” is as rightly biography as “life of”, 
provided only that it is well done; so that it is possible to say “This is 
a useful book but a bad biography”, or “This is a good biography but 
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unsatisfactory history”, if the narrative form has limited the information. 
But, “This is good biography and bad history” is a contradiction. 


Whether Lee was right or not his statement has a warning for our 
day which is not the less important for our changes in methods and 
attitudes. When he spoke, early in this century, both history and biography 
were in process of change. History was being led towards science and 
biography was showing a measure of conformity. It is possible that Lee 
in 1911 felt called upon to fight a delaying action. 


About the turn of the century Logan Pearsall Smith migrated from 
the family business in the States to become a man of letters in England. 
Early in his career there he started gathering materials for a biography 
of Sir Henry Wotton, one-time Provost of Eton, poet, and ambassador. 
In a volume of memoirs entitled Unforgotten Years he says: “I soon 
discovered that distinguished biographers preferred to make use of 
printed sources rather than to pursue their researches among unpublished 
papers. I found that since [Izaac] Walton’s biography at least seven 
sketches, portraits and lives of Wotton have been written by scholars of 
distinction including Adolphus Ward and Sir Sidney Lee, but that none 
of these had looked at his dispatches, of which at least five hundred were 
preserved unread in the Record Office, or at his letters to be found in the 
British Museum.” 


This suggests a school of biographers who had come on a new 
method, with all the delight of small boys discovering that they can ride 
their bicycles without holding onto the handlebars: “Look Dad. No 
documents.” 


It seems that at least there was a time when historians moving towards 
more scientific history were right to distrust biography; and when 
biography, whatever else it was, was not a method of writing history that 
anyone could approve. One cannot now imagine a serious biographer — 
whether trained as an historian or not — leaving any available channel 
undredged for sources. The change from 1907 to 1947 has produced an 
attitude that biographers of the last century would not easily believe in. 
Yet the change does not wholly answer our questions. For if history is 
a science, then biography is not history — and will never be. That isn’t 
to say that in serious biography anyone should condone inaccuracy, or 
that biography has nothing to contribute to historical studies. It is 
simply that biography’s highest requirement is to present the living 
image, the re-creation of a man, and this may demand the exclusion 
of much historically useful information that would clog the narrative 
or otherwise interfere with that purpose. It may also require the inclusion 
of much that is historically trivial, in the process of making the narrative 
live. For if it does not live it is not biography. The biographical form 
has its roots deep in literature, and we have yet to discover that it can 
flourish in any other soil. 
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To many historians it will seem that the biography I approve is 
under-researched and over-written. But I talked about the deliberate 
exclusion of information. It is one thing to exclude facts and quite 
another to be unaware of them. The biographer who would produce a 
convincing likeness must know everything he possibly can — however 
seemingly trivial — about his subject. Then, out of the great heap of 
crude ore he has mined, he must smelt the pure metal that is to his purpose, 
and out of it shape the likeness that will persuade us of its truth to life. 
Have I to an extent described also the process of writing history ? I 
presume I have, but I have not at the same time convinced myself or 
you that biography and history occupy the same room; difficulties remain. 
Let me suggest an example. I believe that David Cecil’s The Young 
Melbourne has been rightly praised as a fine example of the art of 
biography, though as history I think it is not wholly satisfactory. It is 
a moving and intensely interesting account of an historical figure, set 
against a lightly but carefully sketched background of the Regency period 
in England. It gives a surprising insight into the times without telling 
us a great deal about them. It gives great depth of understanding of the 
character of a public man while telling us almost nothing of his public 
life. What has the bewitching and tragically foolish Lady Caroline Lamb 
to do with early-nineteenth-century England — she who occupies about 
half this book ? Almost nothing. But she had a great deal to do with 
the making, and almost the breaking, of a future prime minister. Is this 
to the purpose of history ? I believe many of you would say that it is; 
yet I also believe that few historians could have written this book, and 
fewer still would have attempted it in this way. I wonder why ? 


The answer may lie in the historian’s unwillingness to recognize both 
the opportunities and the limitations of the biographical form. It can do 
some things supremely well, and others it should not attempt; it cannot 
encompass all the materials of history. History takes all time and all place 
for its province; not that all periods of history are equally important, but 
none defy being written about except as source material may be limited. 
Yet, not all people are fit subjects for biography — not even all the people 
who have shaped history. History has to concern itself with material 
whether it is of general interest or not. Biography does not have to, 
indeed should not — and that is perhaps enough to make it suspect. 
Because, what do we mean by “general interest” ? The highly personal 
aspect of the selection of topic, the highly personal point of view, are 
enough to make the scholar wary. The necessity to provide interest is 
obviously full of traps: the danger of heightening a scene and thus shading 
its truth; the danger of over-simplifying a character or his motives, when 
character and motives are seldom simple. 


The very notion that some prominent men and women are fit 
subjects for biography and others are not is enough, of itself, to make 
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historians uneasy about the process. If only we had the money and the 
documents and the Ph.D. students, mightn’t we have biographies of 
everyone of the slightest consequence ? I’m sure the very question 
horrifies you as it would any publisher. But let us be of good cheer; 
the answer is “no”. It is true that a book of sorts, perhaps a useful book, 
can be put together on anyone who has left enough records — immortality, 
after all, results from voluminous documents left behind — but it will 
seldom be a biography. And the non-biographies that masquerade as 
the real thing help to discredit a useful and attractive form. 


Sidney Lee insisted that character and exploits “jointly constitute 
biographic personality”. The exploit might range “from mere talk, as in 
the case of Johnson, to empire building and military conquest as in the 
case of Julius Caesar and Napoleon”. The French have an expression, 
“Les hommes heureux n’ont pas d’histoire’, and one could add, “et 
souvent les hommes malheureux non plus”. 


Even when a fit subject, by Lee’s or any other definition, is found, 
by an historian of acknowledged literary talents, a good biography is 
still not bound to follow. The writer may recognize the essential qualities 
in his subject, but if he himself lacks sympathy for it the result must be 
in doubt. One of the questions a publisher has to answer most frequently 
is: “Would so and so be a good subject for biography ?” The only 
possible answer is, “You tell me. How much have you learned about him ? 
What new insight do you bring to the task ? With what grace can you 
present it ? And, above all, how much do you care ?” 


To some it will seem that I insist too much on the literary task, the 
function of providing a good and convincing narrative with a lasting 
form. But this alone is what will widen and lengthen the life of the book, 
and carry it out of that area in which research scholars write only for each 
other. And this requirement, kept firmly in view by all, could often save 
the graduate student from dreaming that in completing his thesis on so 
and so’s years as Minister of Education in Keewatin he has almost 
finished a biography; a little touching up, an anecdote or two, and the job 
is done. Too often, of course, it is. A thesis on a obscure but potentially 
interesting figure or period finesses some publisher out of his judgment 
and one more unreadable book is added to the production of what with 
reason and despair is referred to as “the biography factory”. 


For this, of course, the publishers have largely themselves to blame; 
it is a truism of publishing that a good thesis is a bad book, and in no field 
is this truer than in that of biography. With the optimism that is the 
essential qualification for publishing they continue to try to prove them- 
selves wrong, without succeeding. In doing so they probably mislead 
many young scholars into thinking themselves writers, and confirm them 
in patterns of thought and expression that inhibit creative work. It is 
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hard counsel, but the best thing to be done with a thesis, when it has 
earned its degree, is to put it aside for a year or two to see if its interest 
holds up. But, no, persuaded that this bad book will be followed by a 
good one — which is brave but illogical — the publisher, the thesis- 
director, and their protégé join hands and go down like lemmings to 
their doom. It is a wasteful and harmful process, for what goes under- 
water with them, to be quenched for a time if not drowned, is literary 
history and biography. I don’t mind anyone deciding against literary 
history, if that is a conscious decision. What I mind is the inability to 
distinguish — in biography and in history — between facts strung 
together and a body of information taken hold of, with due regard for 
accuracy, and still given form. We know people who seem able, at the 
same time, to serve literature and history — but only on a comparatively 
narrow front. Our great triumphs have been in the field of political 
biography and we need much else. In other areas the struggle to serve 
two masters is sharp and continuous. The brilliant American biographer 
Catherine Drinker Bowen has two stories in her book Adventures of a 
Biographer that illustrates aspects of the problem. In the first she recalls 
going to a distinguished professor of history for help. “Two chapters of 
a biography that I was working on would not come round; a scene which 
by historical right should be thrilling lay flat on my pages and dead, 
though I had tried writing it half a dozen ways... Had I plenty of data, 
well authenticated ? the professor asked. When I said yes, first-rate 
material and more than I could use, the professor shrugged and inquired 
what I was worried about. ‘Go home’, he said, ‘and write it from your 
cards’ ”. 

“Write it from my cards. This scholar, who himself had published 
books of history, and who knew so much that I could never know 
— was he suggesting that I set up those five-by-eight cards on the 
desk and deliberately transpose them from A to Z? Did he mean I should 
forget historical ‘plot’ and story, forget the reader, too, and the hard 
exciting fact that written history is communication ?” 


Again, when Mrs. Bowen was writing her biography of John Adams, 
she met a professor working on the same topic. He was on a sabbatical 
leave travelling from library to library in search of holograph letters 
and manuscripts. Catherine Bowen had just come from Braintree, 
Massachusetts, and was full of excitement at having seen the house where 
John Adams was born and the one next door, to which he had moved 
when he was married. 


“ ‘What luck,’ I told the professor, ‘what extraordinary unequalled 
luck for us biographers, that those Adams houses still stand!’ Had the 
professor seen John Adams’ beaver hat and the red wool cloak he wore, 
riding circuit ? Fire-engine red it was, and must have covered him to 
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the boots. And the attic room that John Adams slept in as a boy ... 
Sitting on John’s bed I could touch the ceiling with my hand. From the 
front door downstairs to the stone wall by the road was only fifteen steps; 
I had paced it off. ‘Professor,’ I said, ‘do you think the old Plymouth Road 
ran that close to the house in, say, 1745, when John Adams was ten years 


old ?’ 


“The professor shook his head. “Haven’t seen those houses,’ he said, 
‘don’t intend to. I never go to Boston, I hate the place !’” 


At another time, puzzling over the gap between herself and the 
professors, she says: “Biased history is of course the worst of sins. 
What I asked for, what I missed in academic history, was not a bias 
toward events or nations but a point of view toward life, some hint that 
the writer belonged to the human race and had himself experienced 
passion, grief or disappointment.” 


These are extreme examples of opposing viewpoints. I do not believe 
that many academic biographers could remain so detached from their 
subject or so indifferent to its conventions that they would fail to look at 
any available ground relating to their topic; it is as much a primary 
document as any piece of paper or parchment. Nor do I believe that most 
consider the stringing together of facts to be writing history. Nor do I 
automatically assume that one who says biased history is the worst of sins 
is quite incapable of committing it. 


I have talked only of biography and not of its related forms: journals, 
diaries, autobiographies, and memoirs. For our purposes these are 
sources, rather than well-defined literary forms. They are the historian’s 
sources as well as the biographer’s, and both will look at them sharply 
for internal evidence as to their reliability. One of the remarkable things 
in the informal debate about history and biography is that essentially 
their similarities of approach and of aspiration, within the conventions 


of their separate disciplines, are so great — we are talking here of 
responsible workers in both fields. You would find the biographer’s 
weighing of a fact — whatever that means — as scrupulous as your 


own. You would find his standard of accuracy worthy of your respect. 
You would probably find his involvement in his subject more intense 
than yours; that may sometimes betray him, but equally it may provide 
him with insights that do not come so easily to the coolly detached. 


In the end the argument over the values and weaknesses of biography 
as history seem to me little more than an aside in the continuing debate 
between — in whatever form — a scientific and a literary approach to 
history. Apart from the demands of art, biography with its necessarily 
narrow-angled lens will produce some distortion; but it is a distortion 
that is well understood and easily corrected; and the lens can bring out 
detail as well as provide the warmth of a burning-glass. 
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There is a wise and winning contribution to this debate in C. V. 
Wedgwood’s book of essays, Truth and Opinion. Though not directed to 
biography, this statement in the essay “Literature and the Historian” 
seems to me to illuminate the discussion. She says: 


“The reaction against literary history was not causeless. Scholars had 
some grounds for thinking that historians with a strong literary gift were 
betrayed at times into sacrificing exactitude of statement to beauty of lan- 
guage, to minimizing or enhancing the historic picture by the qualities of 
individual style. This is true. But the converse is not true. The historian 
who cultivates literary style can make mistakes, but there is no opposite 
guarantee that the historian with no literary style will make none. That 
is the great fallacy. Good writing is no guarantee of good scholarship; 
but neither is bad writing. The austere instinct which prompted the 
historians of fifty years ago to concentrate exclusively on discovery and 
regard the cultivation of writing as irrelevant was a wrong instinct. There 
have been scholars of great distinction and valuable influence, who were 
bad writers. But they are rare. The sense of form, the capacity to weigh 
and to use words correctly, the shaping of sentences, and the structure and 
presentation of a scene, a fact, or an exposition are the natural concom- 
itants of the clear, inquiring, disciplined and imaginative mind which is 
needed for historical research.” 


In all this I have nowhere intended to suggest that good biography 
can ever be unassailable history — any more than good history can in 
our day be unassailable history. But good biography is not the more 
assailable by reason of its literary form. Truth in biography and in 
history is subject to much the same conflicts or deficiencies of evidence, 
and to that host of human failings that seem likely to outlast and outsmart 
the computer: unrecognized prejudice, inadequate capacity, failure of 
imagination and patience and nerves. Apart from these, biography may 
be more subject to error in the extent to which individuals remain even 
more mysterious than events. This risk seems to me offset by its greater 
reach, that quality referred to by Trevelyan of being “more personal, 
human and intimate”. That is not to say that it is a greater or lesser 
accomplishment, only that it can do for history (if indeed they are 
separate and distinct) what history can hardly do for itself. It can more 
easily reach the reading public. It can awaken a taste for history, and 
bring you readers more prepared to make the effort to deepen their 
knowledge and broaden their perspectives. It can help to answer for you 
that maddening and largely uninformed cry that “Canadian history is 
dull”. History, it seems to me, fights always on two fronts — or should : 
one is the battle to expand the bridgehead of truth; the other is a battle 
for attention, to communicate the truth as it appears. In both battles 
biography can be history’s strongest ally. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


English Language Secretary : 


Mr. Hunter reported on the variety and large volume of correspond- 
ence during the past year. He also announced his resignation, expressing 
his gratitude to Mr. R. S. Gordon, Mr. B. Weilbrenner, and other mem- 
bers of Council for their assistance during his period of office. 


On the motion of Mr. A. Wilson, the meeting tendered Mr. Hunter 
a hearty vote of thanks for his services during the previous four years. 


Historical Booklets Series : 


Mr. Smith reported that in the previous eight months all but four 
of the booklets had been reprinted. In the past year 110,000 booklets 
had been printed, equalling the total printed in the first seven years of 
the series. In answer to an inquiry by Mr. R. H. Roy, Mr. Smith outlined 
prospective future inclusions in the Series. 


Canadian Centenary Council : 


Mr. Hunter reported on behalf of Mr. Nicholson : 
A written report, dated 1 June, 1965 and prepared by Mr. G. W. L. 


Nicholson was presented. The report outlined recent developments in 
connection with the effort to ensure that the original home of Jean-Charles 
Chapais, at St-Denis, P.Q., he made a national museum as a rural 
Memorial of Confederation. It was evident that no financial aid toward 
the capital cost of the project would be forthcoming from the Centennial 
Commission. 


Representative on Public Records Committee : 


Mr. Hunter read a report, dated 22 April 1965, prepared by Mr. 
D. M. L. Farr on behalf of Mr. G. Buxton and himself. 


He called attention to the transfer to the Dominion Archivist by 
May 1 of authority to approve records schedules and the destruction of 
records that is now vested in the Public Records Committee. A complete 
schedule of all department records is to be prepared by 1969; all public 
records will normally be open for inspection thirty-five years after their 
creation. An advisory Council on Public Records is to be appointed, with 
twelve members (nine from government departments and agencies and three 
others, one of whom will be a representative of the Canadian Historical 
Association, one of the Canadian Political Science Association and one 
of the Records Management Association of Ottawa.) 
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NEW BUSINESS 


(a) General Revision of America Copyright Law — 
“Manufacturing Clauses” : 


Mr. Hilary Marshall, of the University of Toronto Press, explained 
the situation which had risen in connection with projected American 
legislation. The following resolution was moved by Mr. Reid, seconded 


by Mr. Kerr : 


RESOLUTION PLACED BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
VANCOUVER, JUNE 12, 1965 


WHEREAS a bill for the General Revision of Copyright Law was intro- 
duced in the United States House of Representatives on February 4, 
1965 and 


WHEREAS this bill contains new and even more vicious protective 
provisions than its predecessor as well as the objectionable Manufacturing 
Clause and 


WHEREAS these provisions, contained in Section No. 601 of the said 
bill, are rankly discriminatory and do jeopardize the permanent property 
rights of Canadian scholars and publishers, 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this Association protest to 
the Chairman, and Members, Judiciary Subcommittee on Copyright, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 


most strongly against this unilateral and unjustifiable impediment to 
the diffusion of scholarship. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. It was agreed that the resolution 
should be forwarded to the Judiciary Subcommittee on Copyright, U.S. 
House of Representatives, through the appropriate channel. 


(b) Place of Future Meetings : 


Mr. Wade reported that the C.H.A. had been invited to hold its 1966 
meeting at the Université de Sherbrooke, in co-operation with Bishop’s 
University. The regular June meeting in 1967 would be held in Ottawa, 
and a Joint Meeting with the A.H.A. would be held in the following 
December at Toronto. The Association had been invited to hold its 1968 
meeting at the University of Alberta. 


(c) Constitutional Status of Local History and Archives Sections : 
On the motion of Mr. G. O. Rothney, seconded by Mr. W. S. Reid, 


it was agreed that the constitutional position of the two Sections should 
be referred to Council for clarification at its next meeting. 
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(d) Cruise of Vancouver Harbour (12 June 1965) : 


Mr. Wade announced the arrangements for the afternoon cruise 
provided through the courtesy of the National Harbours Board. 


(e) Report of Nominating Committee : 


Mr. Preston reported on behalf of the Committee. The following 
slate of officers was presented to the meeting : 


President : Margaret Ormsby, Vancouver. 
Vice-President : R. M. Saunders, Toronto. 

English Language Secretary : C. C. J. Bond, Ottawa. 
French Language Secretary : B. Weilbrenner, Quebec. 
Treasurer : R. S. Gordon, Ottawa. 


Councillors (to retire in 1968) : 
Claude Thibault, Sherbrooke 
L. H. Thomas, Edmonton 
Guy MacLean, Halifax 
John Morgan Gray, Toronto 


General Editor of Historical Booklets series: W. 1. Smith (assisted by 
B. Weilbrenner and Keith Johnson). 


Chairman for Programme Committee (1966) : R. M. Saunders. 
Edior of the Annual Report: J. P. Heisler, Ottawa. 
Chairman of Local Arrangements Committee : Claude Thibault. 


A motion by Mr. Preston, seconded by Mr. Graham, to adopt this slate 
of officers was carried. 


Mr. Wade then turned over the chair to Miss Margaret Ormsby, who 
expressed her thanks to the meeting and the Association’s gratitude to 
Mr. Wade for his services during the past year. 


C. C. J. Bonn, 
English Language Secretary. 


Ottawa, 
November 25, 1965. 
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REPORT OF THE LOCAL HISTORY SECTION 
Mr. Bond reported on behalf of Mr. G. F. G. Stanley, chairman. 
To Council, Canadian Historical Association, 


On June 11, a group of Provincial chairmen met to consider 
nominations for awards for local history. The following are respectfully 
submitted : 


Category B (historical societies) : La Société Historique de Boucher- 
ville (Que.) for its action in promoting an understanding of the local 
history of the Boucherville region and the sponsoring of the edition of 
Pierre Boucher’s Histoire Véritable et Naturelle... 


Category D (I) (Scholarly history) : Julienne Barnard, for her work 
Les Mémoires Chapais, the third volume of which appeared in 1964. 


Category D (II) (Popular history) : S. A. Pain, The Way North, 
a work on the history of the development of northern Ontario. 


Category G (individuals) : Mr. George T. Bates, of Halifax, N.S. 
Surveyor and local historian, he has been active with the Nova Scotia 
Historical Society; his series of fifteen large detailed maps of the province 
of Nova Scotia represent the gathering together and publishing of an 
important mass of historical information on the province. 


Mr. Isaac Clarkson, of Elkhorn, Man., whose collection of old 
automative vehicles, agricultural and domestic machinery, assembled, as 
a result of his endeavours, through the incorporation of the Manitoba 
Automobile Museum Foundation of Elkhorn has been exposed to public 
view. 


Miss Marie-Claire Daveluy, whose work Jeanne Mance and her 
bibliographical and documentary researches published in La Revue 
d'histoire de l'Amérique française have contributed greatly to an under- 
standing of the origins of Montreal. 


Category H. (organizations) : Boy Scouts of Canada, Southern Alberta 
Region for their work in making the Whoop-up Trail in southern Alberta. 


On the motion of Mr. P. G. Cornell, seconded by Mr. L. H. Thomas, 
the meeting adopted the report. 
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REPORT OF THE ARCHIVES SECTION 


Miss S. GUILLAUME, Secretary of the Section, presented the following 
report : 


The Archives Section met Wednesday morning and afternoon to 
discuss the Section’s business and hear papers. The following activities 
are planned for the coming year. 


1. Transmission of a resolution passed by the Section to the Centennial 
Commission — “Resolved that the Archives Section, Canadian Historical 
Association, request that the Centennial Commission consider the support 
of a programme of advertising to draw the attention of the public to 
the preservation of all types of historical records and encourage the public 
to contact appropriate archival institutions [should the existence of such 
records be known]; also that the Commission give consideration to the 
preparation of a film on the work of federal and provincial archival 
agencies.” 


2. The appointment, by the Section’s executive, of subcommittees 
to examine (a) the question of Archives Training Courses and the 
professional status of archivists, (b) the organization and constitution of 
the Archives Section. It is expected that the subcommittees will report 
their findings to the 1966 meeting. 


The Section’s executive for 1965-1966 will be : 
Chairman : Alan D. Ridge [McGill University ] 
Vice-Chairman : Douglas Bocking [Saskatchewan Archives] 
Secretary : Sandra Guillaume [Ontario Archives] 


Treasurer : William Naftel [Public Archives of Canada] 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the year 
ending February 28, 1965. 


CURRENT ACCOUNT 


Receipts 


Bank IN ETES Re ee ee $ 82.48 
Membership Dues $10,021.31 

Lessa Retundspas rere nn ee ce eee 97.75 9,923.56 
Sale of Annual Reports = 335.45 
Registration) Fees ee = 128.00 
Grant from the Province of Quebec ________ 500.00 
Premium on USER ds eee eee ee 52.81 


$11,022.30 


Disbursements 


VATICLItME Cee eee nee 25.00 
Bankglxchan? cae ee S SOS. 50 
Less amount collected from members ____. 73.25 11.11 


Canadian Historical Review __.______. 3,027.75 
Revuexd: Histoire mee nee nae 1,051.25 
Annualieportiors| 963 2 = 2,201.00 
Programme for Annual Meeting 166.50 
FOCA LE ELIS OT SECTION ssa eens 110.39 
ATCRIVES SCC UON EE RER 46.73 
Canadian Centenary Council (Fee) ————_ 10.00 


Administration : 
CIGTICALES A LATTES EE ee eee 1,180.00 
Stationery and Office Equipment —— 511.68 
Postage and bulk mailing —_.______ = 343.53 
M TADE DO AIO Es 33.50 
Telephone and Telegrams Un 52.04 


PAddressogra ph gee ees ee 44.66 
Sundries ee ee 13.47 2,178.88 8,828.61 


Excess of Receipts over Disbursements ___—-- 2,193.69 
Cash in Bank and on hand, 1 March, 1964 _. 3,879.55 


Cash in Bank and on Hand, 28 February, 1965 $ 6,073.24 


R. S. Gordon, 


Treasurer. 
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Booklet Account 


Receipts : 
Bankeinterest ee 
Gale 0 B00KICtS meee En ee 
Isess- refunds) eee 


Premium on U.S. Funds =  . 


Disbursements : 
Printing Booklets - ee eee en 3,745.83 
Shipping commissions nl tite Pr 516.75 
Bank exchange on cheques —— ~~ 16.50 


Purchase of $2,000 Ontario Hydro 
CCI BON SRE ee eee ee 
Accrued interest — ~~. oe 


Excess of Receipts over Disbursements _____ 
Cash in Bank, 1 March, 1964 _-_---_-__ 


Cash in Bank, 28 February, 1965 _____ 


Travel Account 
Receipts : 
Bank interest gens eee 
MraveluGrantiee eee an ee ee ee 
Refund of unused grant _--_-__»__S 


Disbursements : 
Grants to Members —_____ 
Less unused, returned and proceed grants 





Excess of Disbursements over Receipts —____. 
Cash in Bank, 1 March, 1964 = 


Cash in Bank, 28 February, 1965 = 


Reserve Account 
Receipts : 
Bank Interests = ee 
Bond Interest nn 


Life Memberships ____ 
Less exchange 





Grant from Canada Council ____ 


$ 6,756.43 
52.50 


4,279.08 


2,080.00 
5.99 


$ 37.73 
2,000.00 
49.90 


2,615.46 
395.00 


$ 54.94 
303.74 


330.50 


.30 


$ 90.67 
6,703.93 
2.32 


6,796.92 


6,364.67 


432.25 
4,209.89 


$ 4,642.14 


2,087.63 


2,220.46 


132.83 
1,300.40 


$ 1,167.57 


$ 358.68 


330.20 


2,500.00 


"3,188.88 
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Disbursements : 


Grant to index the Christian Guardian ___ 2,500.00 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements _____ 688.88 
Cash in Bank, 1 March, 1964 _____ 1,460.77 
Cash in Bank, 28 February, 1965 2,149.65 
Investments in Bonds, at cost (Market value) 

$1,500 Gov’t of Canada 34%, 1979 ____ $ 1,500.00 

$1,500 Ontario Hydro 5%, 1978 1,485.00 

$2,000 Prov. of Ontario 6%, 1979 2,000.00 

$2,000 Ontario Hydro 6%, 1970 2,080.00 7,065.00 

$ 9,214.65 
i 
A. B. Corey Prize Fund 
Receipts : 

‘Banke lnterest geen re 34.44 

BOndéinteresti et PRES en 82.50 116.94 

DORATIONS CRE RE re Te a 3,555.15 

Lesstexchangeas eme .60 3,994.55 
3,671.49 
Disbursements : 
Printing circular letters ____ $ 24.98 
Purchase of $2,000 B.C. Elect. 512%, 1989 $ 2,020.00 
IA cerued@: Interest geen en ee 24.11 
Banke charg cess ee 2.04 2,046.15 2,071.13 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements ___- 1,600.36 
Cash in Bank, 1 March, 1964 = x 613.71 
Cash in Bank, 28 February, 1965 2,214.07 
Investment in Bonds at costs : 
(Market value $5,050.00) 
$5,000 B.C. Elect., 512% due 1 March 1989 4,975.00 
$ 7,189.07 


I have examined the statements of Receipts and Disbursements and Reserve 
Account for the year ended February 28th, 1965 and have verified the cash balance 
and bonds as shown therein. 

In my opinion, the above and accompanying statements of Booklet, Travel, 
Reserve Account and A. B. Corey Prize Fund, show correctly the cash on hand and 
in bank and investment in bonds as at February 28th, 1965 and the Association’s 
receipts and disbursements for the year ended on that date. 

Charles W. Pearce, 
Chartered Accountant. 


Ottawa, 
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REGISTER OF POST-GRADUATE DISSERTATIONS 


At the urgent request of the Canadian Historical Association, the 
Public Archives of Canada has undertaken to compile and maintain a 
Register of Post-Graduate Dissertations currently in progress in history 
and related subjects. The register will be a continuation of the list of 
post-graduate theses in Canadian history which has been published for 
many years in the Canadian Historical Review. It is proposed, however, 
that the new list be expanded to include theses in all fields of history 
and related subjects on preparation in Canada, and as circumstances 
permit it is hoped to add theses on Canadian history and related subjects 
in progress at the principal foreign universities. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES HONORAIRES À VIE 


Fee, Norman, 712 Echo 
Drive, Ottawa. 
Groulx, M. le Chanoine 


Lionel, 261, avenue Bloom- 
field, Outremont, P.Q. 


Maheux, M. 


labbé A. 
Séminaire de 
Université Laval, 


Archiviste, 
Québec, 
Québec. 


Massey, Rt. Hon. Vincent, 
Batterwood House, Port 
Hope, Ont. 


LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES A VIE 


Barr, R. B. F., 43 Admiral 
Road, Toronto 5. 
Burt, A. L., 1539 East River 


Terrace, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 
Chartier, Mgr Emile, 605, 


tue Villeneuve, Sherbrooke 
Est, Qué. 

Child, A. J. E., 402 Bate Cr., 
Saskatoon. 

Davidson, Edgar, 32 Thurlow 
Road, Hampstead, Mont- 
réal. 

Duffett, Miss Margaret, 506 
Driveway, Ottawa. 

Froats, Cecil S., 77 Glou- 
cester St., Ottawa. 

Glazebrook G. de T., Dept. 
of History, Univ. of Toron- 
to, Toronto. 

Graham, G. S., King’s Col. 
Strand, London W.C. 
England. 

Guillaume, Miss Sandra, 276 
St. George St., Toronto 5. 

Helstrom, C. T. E., Box 27, 
Gray, Saskatchewan. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Ca- 
nadian Committee Office, 
Winnipeg. 

Lanctôt, G., 5642 Woodbury 
Ave., Montreal. 

Landon, F., 128 St. James 
St., Apt. 308, London, Ont. 
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Lower, A. R. M., R.R. 3, 
Collins Bay, Ont. 

Macdonald, Norman, 266 
Market Street, Burlington, 
Ont. 

Mackenzie, D. R., 339 Island 
Park Drive, Ottawa. 

Mathews, Mrs. H. C., 114 
King Street, Oakville, Ont. 

Moir, J. S., Carleton Univ., 
Ottawa. 

Moore, Miss K. V., 157 
Harris Ave., London, Ont. 

Morgan, C. F., Morgan Trust 
Co., 1455 Union Ave. 
Montreal. 

Myers, L. P., 89 Durie St. 
Toronto 3. 

Neatby, Dr. Hilda M., Univ., 
of Sask., Saskatoon. 

Ostry, Bernard, Five Oaks, 
ae Road, R.R. 1, Hull, 


Peake, Rev. F. A., Director 
Religious Education, Christ 
Church Rectory, Glanworth, 
Ont. 


Raymond, Hon. D., The Se- 
nate, Ottawa. 

Saunders, Dr. Richard M., 
Dept. of History, Univ. of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 


Scott, S. Morley, c/o Dept. 
of External Affairs, East 
Block, Ottawa 2. 

Soward, Dean Fred H., Univ., 
of British Columbia, Van- 
couver 8. 

Stacey, Col. C.P., 874 Ave. 
Road, Toronto 7. 

Tombs, Guy, 1083 Beaver 
Hall Hill, Montreal 1. 
Tombs, Laurence C., 1085 
ro Hall Hill, Montreal 


Tufnell, W. G., 35 Glen- 
ridge Ave., St. Catherines, 
Ont. 

Tweed, T. W., 34 Roff St., 
Toronto 2B. 

Underhill, F. H., 116 Spring- 
field Road, Ottawa. 

Wade, Mason, Dept. of 
History, Middlesex College, 
Univ. of Western Ontario, 
London, Ont. 

Wickenden, Nicholas, 11609 
Saskatchewan Drive, Ed- 
monton, Alberta. 

Wilson, Dean George E., 
renee Univ., Halifax, 


Wright, Mrs. E. C., 407 
Island Park Drive, Ottawa. 

Yusyk, P., 1122 Hector Bay 
East, Winnipeg 9. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS — MEMBRES A L’ANNEE 


Abraham, William P., Trinity 
East, Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland. 

Acheson, T. W., 204 Fulton 
Ave., Nashwaaksis, N.B. 

Adams, Eric G., Suite 203, 
95 King St. E., Toronto 1. 

Adamson, Alan H., History 
Department, Sir George 
Williams Univ., Montreal 
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Adey, Albert W., 63 Avenue 
Road, Ottawa 1. 

Adsett, K. W., 1264 Stancil 
Lane, Victoria, B.C. 

Ager, E. R. N., 2217 Webster 
Ave., Ottawa 8. 

Akerstream, J. J. B., Dept. 
of History, Brandon Col- 
lege, Brandon, Manitoba. 

Akrigg, Mrs. Philip, 4633 
West Eight Ave, Van- 
couver 8. 


Alcock, Dr. F. J., 398 Third 
Ave., Ottawa. 

Allan, F. W., 70 Dawson 
Road, Orangeville, Ont. 
Allen, Dr. A. R., Dept. of 
History, Univ. of Saskat- 

chewan, Regina. 
Allison, L. M., P.O. Box 
641, Sackville, N.B. 
Amtmann, Bernard, 750 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Montreal. 
Anderson, Samuel Il. A. 
A.M., Dept. of History, 
Ridley Col., St. Catharines. 
Anderson, Miss: Susan, Box 
759, Aylmer, Ont. 
Anderson, Maj. Gen. W.A., 
17 Westward Way, Ottawa 


7 
Andreassen, John, 65, rue St- 
Louis, St-Eustache, P.Q. 
Archer, John H., Apt. 4, 570 
Milton St., Montreal. 


Ard, Ronald J. 548 Land’s 
End Road, R.R. 1, Sidney, 
B.C 


Armstrong, F. H., Dept. of 
History, Middlesex College, 
Univ. of Western Ontario, 
London, Ont. 

Arnold, Brian J., 1339 Wil- 
ton Ave., London, Ont. 

Arthur, Miss M. Elizabeth, 
322 South Archibald St., 
Fort William, Ont. 

Atherton, J., Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa. 
Aubrev, Roger, 411 Piux 
XII, Eastview, Ont. 

Audet, Dr. Louis Philippe, 
C.P. 238, 155, rue Boulan- 
ger, Saint-Bruno de Mon- 
tarville, P.Q. 

Austin, Morris C., 315 Vimy 
St., Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
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Avakumovic, Prof. Ivan, 
Dept. of Pol. Science, Univ. 
of British Columbia, Van- 
couver 8. ; 

Ayre, Donald E., Registrar, 
Lakehead College, Port 
Arthur, Ont. 

Babcock, R. H., R.D. 2, 
Altamont, N.Y. : 

Bailey, Alfred, Univ. of 
New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, N.B. ‘ 

Baker, M. K., Historic Sites 
Division, Dept. of Natural 
Resources, Government Ad- 
ministration Building, Regi- 
na. 

Baldwin, J. R., 485 Broad- 
view Avenue, Ottawa 13. 

Ballantyne, Murray G., 355 
St. James St. West, Suite 
500, Montreal. 

Ballard, Brook B., Jr., Prin- 
cipia Col., Elsah, Illinois 
62028. ‘ 

Banks, John, Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa. 

Banks, Miss Margaret A. 
377 Wharncliffe Rd. North, 
London, Ont. 

Barrett, William G., 31 Duke 
St., Stratford, Ont. 

Barron, George D., 1456 
Edgecliffe Ave., Ottawa 3. 

Barry, Lt. W. R., Kenaston 


Blvd., & Taylor Ave. 
Winnipeg 9. 
Baudry, Rev. René, c.s.c., 


58, rue N.-D. des Champs, 

Paris Vie, France. 
Bear, M. Ross, 96 Stratford 

Cresc., Toronto 12. 


Beaton, A. M., Methods 
Analyst, 123 Slater St. 
Ottawa. 
Beattie, Richard, Lenark 
House, Carleton Univ., 
Ottawa. 


Beatty, David P., 2092 Dietz 
Road, 3, Williamston, 
Michigan. 

Beck, J. M., Lunenburg, N.S. 
Beer, Charles, Pickering Col- 
lege, Newmarket, Ont. 
Beer, D. R. Dept. of History, 
Univ. of New England, 
Armidale, N.S.W., Austra- 


lia. 

Beggs, Don G., 705, 15t Ave. 
N.W., Weyburn, Sask. 
Bégin, J.-O. S.J., 261 Notre- 

Dame, Sudbury, Ont. 

Bélanger, Noél, prétre, Sémi- 
naire, Rimouski, P.Q. 

Bell, C. A., 145 Younge St. 
South, Aurora, Ont. 

Bell, John C., 4698 Harwood 
Ave., Powell River, B.C. 

Bell, Hon. R. A., Fairfields 
Farm, R.R. 2, Bell’s Cor- 
ners, Ont. 

Belleau, Major G. de M., Le 
Musée Royal 22e Régiment, 
La Citadelle, P.Q. 

Benford, Allan, 113 Appel 
St., London, Ont. 

Benson, Miss L. R., 128 St. 


James St, Apt. 208, 
London, Ont. 
Berelsford, Peter, 180 West 


Keith Road, North Vancon- 
ver, B.C. 


Berger, Carl C., Dept. of 
History, Univ. of Toronto, 
Toronto 5. 

Bernard, Jean-Paul, Collège 
Ste-Croix, 3800 Sherbrooke 
est, Montréal. 

Best, Henry B. M., Moffat, 
Ont. 

Bettson, G. E., 27 Urbandale 


Ave., Willowdale, Ont. 

Bieler, Mme J. H., 2151 
Brulart, Québec 6. 

Bigras, Lucien, 10587 Ar- 
mand-Lavergne, Montréal- 
Nord. 

Bilsland, W. W., Public 


Archives of Canada, Otta- 


wa. 
Black III, Prof. Robert C., 
Dept. of History, Trinity 
College, Hartford 6, Conn. 
Blackley, Dr. F. D., Univ. 
of Alberta, Edmonton. 
Blain, Prof. Jean, Dept. of 
History, Univ. of Montreal, 
Blvd. Mont-Royal, Mont- 
real.. 
Blackeley, Miss Phyllis R., 
Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Halifax. 


Blanchard, Frances C., 6 
Belmont  St., Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. 


Blaney, R. John, 67 Sargent 
Rd., Georgetown, Ont. 
Bliss, J. M., Queen’s Court, 
52 Thorncliffe Park, Toron- 

to 17. 

Bobr-Tylingo, Stanislaw, St. 
Mary’s Univ., Halifax. 
Bocking, D. H., 2226 Cum- 
berland Ave. S., Saskatoon. 
Bogle, Don, 630 Huron St., 
Apt. 305, London, Ont. 
Boland, Rev. F., Assumption 
Univ. of Windsor, 400 
Huron Line, Windsor, Ont. 
Bolger, Rev. Francis W. P., 
St. Dunstan’s Univ., Char- 


lottetown, P.E.I. 
Boltuck, I., Quality Press 
Limited, 1030 St. Alexan- 


der St., Montreal. 

Bonar, James C., 599 Lans- 
downe Ave., Westmount 6, 
P 


Bonaventure, Brother, F. S, 
C., LaSalle College, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Bond, Major C. C. J., 11 
Fairhaven Way, Ottawa 2. 

Bosnitch, Sava D., Carleton 
Hall, Univ. of New Bruns- 
wick, Fredericton. 

Bosson, Prof. John D., 233 
Gladstone Road, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 15217. 


Bouchard. Benoit, L.esL, C.P. 


941, 264 boul. Marcotte, 
Roberval, P.Q. 

Bouchard, Paul. 50, 
Aberdeen, Québec 6. 
Boucher, Serge, 1 Acacia, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Boudreau, Prof. Joseph A., 
Dept. of History, Univ. 
of Alberta, Calgary. 

Boulianne, Réal G., 4847 
Des Erables, Montréal. 

Bourque, Miss Juliette, Pub- 
lic Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa. 
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Boutilier, Miss Helen R., 206 
— 2820 Birch St., Vancou- 
ver 9. 

Bovey, John A., 300 Cooper 
St., Ottawa 4 

Bowick, Librarian, Tofield 
School Dist. No. 1939, 
Tofield, Alberta. 

Bowler, E. B., 9 Beechwood 
Road, Wellesley, Mass. 

Bowler, R. Arthur, 4A The 


Grove, Finchley, London 
N 3, England. 
Bowman, J. Elgin, R.R. 4, 


Winchester, Ont. 
Bowman, Murray, No. 301, 
1065 West 12th, Vancouver 


9. 

Bowsfield, Hartwell, Provin- 
cial Archivist, Provincial 
Library, Winnipeg 1. 

Boyce, Geral E., 173 Bridge 
St. East, Belleville, Ont. 

Boylan, D. B., Legislative 
Librarian, Box 848, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. 

Brady, Prof. Alex., Dept. of 
Political Economy, Univ. of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Bragdon, Chandler, 11 Plea- 
sant St., Plattsburg, N.Y. 

Braginetz, Miss Elizabeth, 
3954 Maplewood  Ave., 
Montreal. 

Brain, Miss Elizabeth, Public 
Archives of Canada, Otta- 
wa. 

Bault, Dr. Lucien, 27, Bou- 
cherville, Hull, P.Q. 

Brehaut, Mrs. W. M. 7 
Crafton St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. 

Brehaut, Willard, Ontario 
Inst. for Studies in’ Educa- 
tion, 344 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto 4. 

Brennan, Terry J., 824 
Brookfield Rd., Ottawa 8. 

Bright, Richard D., 2512 
Regina St., Ottawa. 

Brockman, A. M., Hunting- 
don, P.Q. 

Brockway, Dr. Robert W., 
Ass. Prof., Brandon Col- 
lege, Brandon, Manitoba. 

Brooker, Miss Lynda, 109 
Gore St., Kingston, Ont. 

Brooks, Wm. H., Room 103, 
St. John’s College, Winni- 
peg 19. 

Brown, George W., 23 Las- 


celles Blvd., Apt. 702, 
Toronto 7. 

Brown, Gerald R., 122 
Lanark St., Winnipeg 9. 


Brown, J. A., 13428 Marine 
Drive, White Rock, B.C. 

Brown, L. H., 373 Echo 
Drive, Ottawa. 

Brown, Peter L., The Inst. 
of Historical Research, 
Senate House, Univ. of 
London, Malet St., London 
W.C. 1, England. 

Brown, Robert Craig, Dept. 

of History, Univ. of Toron- 
to, Toronto 5. 

Browne, Peter L., 42 Scar- 
borough Cresc: Scarbo- 
Trough, Ont. 


Bruchési, Claude, 4660, Che- 
min de la Reine-Marie, 
Suite 26, Montréal 26. 

Bruchési, S. E. Jean, Ambas- 
sade du Canada, Bartolo- 
mé Mitré 478, Buenos- 
Aires, Argentine. 

Brunet, Michel, Faculté des 
Lettres, Univ. de Montréal, 
Montréal. 

Bryant, J. W., Box 87, 
Smithers, B.C. 

Buckmaster, Miss Hilda, 74 
Henry St., Toronto 2B. 

Bumstead, John M., History 
Dept., Simon Fraser Univ., 
Burnaby 2, B.C. 

Burford, W. T., Box 64, Ter- 


minal ‘A’, Ottawa. 
Burgess, Miss Lois M., 67 

Grove Ave., Ottawa. 
Burke, Frank E., c/o Men’s 


Residence, Carleton Univ., 
Ottawa. 

Burkholder, E. L., C.B.C., 
140 Wellington St., Ottawa. 

Burroughs, Dr. Peter, Dal- 
housie Univ., Halifax, NS. 

Burrows, Mrs. D. R., 25 Ho- 
gan St., Ottawa 5. 

Burt, A. L., 1539 East River 
Terrace, Minneapolis 14. 
Bush, E. F., Public Archives 

of Canada, Ottawa. 

Buss, Dan, Box 75, Frobisher 
Bay, TJ: 

Buxton, Geo., 2063 Knights- 
Road, Ottawa. 

Cabana, Mer. Georges, Ar- 
chevêque de Sherbrooke, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Cabeldu, J., 2571 William 
Ave., North Vancouver, 
BG; 

Caccamo, Joseph, 435 John 
St., Port Arthur, Ont. 
Cairns, H. Allan C., Dept. 
of Political Science, Univ. 
of British Columbia, Van- 

couver 8. 

Cadieux, Lorenzo, Laurentian 
University, Sudbury, Ont. 

Cairns, John C., Dept. of 
History, Univ. of Toronto, 
Toronto 5. 

Calder, Loren, Dept. of His- 
tory, Waterloo Univ. Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Ont. 

Caldwell, Major R.V.B., 530 
Dewart St., Oakville, Ont. 

Campbell, J. R., Sudbury 
Mining & Tech. School, 
Sudbury, Ont. 

Campbell, John P., Dept. 
of History, McMaster Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, Ont. 

Canoness Sisters, 210 Ken- 
ny St., St. Boniface, Mani- 
toba. 

Cappadocia, Ezio, Prof. of 
History, McMaster Univ., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Careless, Prof. J. M. S., 
Dept. of History, Univ. of 
Toronto, Toronto 5 

Carmichael, Miss Jean B., 
Glenagle, Kirk’s Ferry, 
P.Q. 
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Carrière, Prof. Joseph Mé- 
dard, Dept. of Romance 
Languages, Univ. of Vir- 


ginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 


Carrigan, Owen, Prof. of 
History, Xavier College, 
Box 760, Sydney, N.S. 

Carroll, P. J., Queen Eliza- 


beth, District High School, 
Box 548, Sioux Lookout, 
Ont. 
Carson, K. B., 325 George 
St., Fredericton, N.B. 
Carson, Paul, 2 Sultan St., 


Toronto. 
Carty, E. B., 160 Waverley 
Hillhead, 


St., Ottawa 4. 
Cassidy, Keith, 
R:R. 7, Lachute; P.Q. 
Caty, J. J., Ross Mines, 
Holtyre, Ont. 
Cavanagh, Thomas K., 54 
Willard Ave., Ottawa 1. 
Chapman, J. K., Univ. of 
New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, N.B. 
Chard, Miss W. David, 1598 
Edward St., Halifax, N.S. 
Charlebois, Conrad, 138 Mai- 


sonneuve, Hull, P.Q. 
Cherihue, V.R., 3007 West 


37th Ave. Vancouver 13. 
Choate, Miss Bessie P., 5484 
Gilpin St., Burnaby 2. 
Christensen, Ray, 1502 — 


8th St. E., Saskatoon, Sask. 

Church, H. B., Orangeville, 
Ont. 

Clark, George H., New To- 
tonto Secondary School, 
18th St, New Toronto, 
Ont. 

Clark, L. C., Dept. of His- 
tory, Univ. of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg 19. 

Clarke, James Kevin, 103 
Main St. E., Ridgetown, 
Ont. 

Clifford, William, 20 Central 
Street, Guelph, Ont. 

Clippingdale, Richard T., 
Massey College, Univ. of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Cohen, Dean Maxwell, Facul- 
ty of Law, 3644 Peel St., 
Montreal. 

Cole, Douglas L., 1010 Ce- 
dar, Richiand, Washington. 


Collins, Paul, 1420 Huron 
St., London, Ont. 
Comeau, Roger, Public 


Archives of Canada, Otta- 
wa. 

Conacher, Prof. J. B., Dept. 
of History, Univ. of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. 

Condon, Miss Catherine A., 
1993 Lynda Lane, Ottawa 
8. 


Conway, John-S., Dept. of 
History, Univ. ’of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. 

Cook, G. Ramsay, Dept. of 
History, Flavelle House, 
Univ. of Toronto, Toronto 
5. 

Cooke, A. C., 1742 Western 
Parkway, Vancouver 8. 
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Coolidge, Robert T., Dept. 
of History, Loyola College, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal 28. 

Coop, James F., 3812 — 6th 
St. S.W., Calgary. 

Cooper, John Irwin, McGill 
Univ., Montreal. 

Cooper, Robert G., Box 100, 
Jones House, Fredericton, 


N.B. 
Copeland, George F., 825 
Richmond St, London, 


Ont. 
Copp, John Terry, 2261 
Montreal 


Hingston Ave. 
28 


Cornell, Prof. P. G., Dept. 
of History, Univ. of Water- 
loo, Waterloo, Ont. 

Corry, Prof. J. A., Queen’s 
U., Kingston, Ont. 

Corvese, John, 39 Timberlane 
Drive, Downsview, Ont. 


Coryell, Mrs. Warren R., 
Leskard, Ont. 
Cossette, Rev. Joseph, s.j., 


Collège Saint-Ignace, 1700 


boul. Henri-Bourassa Mon- 
treal. 

Coulombe, J. T., 1460 Vitré, 
Québec 3. 

Couse, G. S., Dept. of 
History, Carleton College, 


Ottawa. 
Cowan, Alan W., 26 Nepean 
St., Ottawa. 
Cowan, Helen I., 6303 Black- 
burn Court, Baltimore 12, 
Maryland. 
Cowin, John E., 12195 Ridge- 
way Crescent, Haney, B.C. 

Craig, Prof. Gerald M., Dept. 
of History, Univ. of Toron- 
to, Toronto 5. 

Craig, Paul S., 48 Doonaree 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 

Crane, Brian A., c/o Gow- 
ling, McTavish, 116 Albert 
St., Ottawa 4. 

Crean, J. G., 161 Forest Hill 
Road, Toronto 7. 

Creighton, Prof. Donald G., 


Dept. of History, Univ. of 
Toronto, Toronto 5 

Cross, L. M., Box 389, 
Fernie, B.C. 


Cross, Michael S., Ass. Prof. 
of History, Univ. of Alber- 


ta, Calgary. 

Croteau, Benoit, 92 Desbiens, 
Amqui, P.Q. 

Croteau, Lionel, Public 
Archives of Canada, Otta- 
wa. 

Crunican, Rey. Paul, Christ 
the King College, London, 
Ont. 

pois Rev. Stewart, 85 

. Clair Ave. E., Toronto 

Currie, R. G. S., 2308, — 
Sandhurst Ave., Galgary, 
Alberta. 

D’Allaire, Mlle Micheline, 


415 St André, Ottawa. 
Dalton, Roy C., Bethel Col- 
lege, 1480 North Snelling 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Daly, Gerald M. Iroquois 
Falls High School, Iroquois 
Fails, Ont. 
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Dandurand, Rév. Marcel, Sé- 
minaire, Valleyfield, P.Q. 
D’Aquino, T. S., 2715 Ewert 

Cresc., Prince George, B.C. 

Davies, Geoffrey O. B., Univ. 
of British Columbia, Van- 
couver. 

Davies, R. A., 3468 Melrose 
Ave., Montreal. 

Davis, Prof. Arthur K., So- 
ciology, Univ. of Alberta, 
Calgary. 

Davis, George B., 2033 
Comox Street, Vancouver. 
Davis, Harold A., 29 Kings- 

Bury, Bradford, Mass. 

Davis, Jack A., 269 Lock- 
hart Ave., Town of Mount 
Royal 16, P.Q. 

Davis, Natalie Zemon, Dept. 


of Political Science, Univ. 


of Toronto, Toronto 5. 
Davison, M., 19 Hurlingham 
Cr., Don Mills, Ont. 
Dawson, D. A., General 
Delivery, Brighton, Ont. 
Day, M. A. J., 7536 Davies 
St., Burnaby ion B.C. 
De la Chevrotière, Gérald, 
Be Marc des ‘Carrières, 


Delisle, George, Public Ar- 
chives of Canada, Ottawa. 

Dendy, John, Men’s Graduate 
Centre, Duke Univ., Dur- 
ham, N. Carolina. 

Dent, D. R. Julian, Dept. of 
History, Univ. of Toronto, 
Toronto 5. 

Deshaies, Bruno, 7230 Mus- 
set, Ville St Michel, Mon- 
treal. 

Desjardins, Leopold, Scolas- 
ticat des Péres Rédempto- 
ristes, Mont St-Joseph, Ayl- 
mer Est, P.Q. 

Desmarais, J. P., 4542 Bea- 
consfield Ave., Montreal 28. 

Deutsch, John re Economic 
Council of Canada, P.O. 
Box 527, Ottawa. 

DeVolpi, C. P., The Regency, 
3555 Côte des Neiges Rd, 
Montreal 25, 

Dewar, Kenneth C., 73 St. 
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